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FOREWORD 

M odern business places a high premium on the trained 
man. Of the thousands who knock each year at the 
portals of our commercial enterprises, the applicant 
with a backlog of sound training is in greatest demand. 

On the job, he has a better chance for promotion than the 
untrained worker, because his preparation gives him a knowl- 
edge of the broad fundamentals of successful business opera- 
tion. 

The road to executive leadership and success in business 
begins with good training. All commercial and business en- 
terprises, large and small, are governed by certain basic prin- 
ciples. Today’s businessman must analyze his problems with 
intelligence and knowledge, based on an intimate understand- 
ing of these fundamentals. He must have a grasp of the whole 
operation of a business as well as the inter-relation of its parts. 

How does he come into possession of such knowledge? 
Eventually by experience, yes. But he seldom gets the chance 
to acquire that experience without previous preparation. Such 
preparation can come either through study or apprenticesliip, 
but usually it is a combination of both. 

However, the great growtli of business and industry, reach- 
ing new heights of expansion during World War II, has made 
for further specialization in the duties of business executives 
and subordinates. Thus it has become impossible to get ap- 
prentice experience in the numerous departments of an organ- 
ization without spending long years. 

Modern methods of business training have evolved sound 
and tested short cuts to executive leadership and business in- 
dependence. A carefully planned program of study offers 
effective means of acquiring such training. 

In the past, the man who desired to acquire this knowledge 
found liimself wasting valuable time. For one thing, good 
reading material was so scattered that blind selection of text- 
books was imavoidable. As a result, much duplication of 



reading and important omissions gave him loo much of some 
subjects and too little of others. 

In order to offer in co-ordinated, organized form, a com- 
plete series on tr ainin g for business leadership, the American 
Technical Society prepared this set on Practical Business 
Administration. Through eight editions and numerous re- 
printings, we have revised and added to the original texts to 
meet the specific needs of today’s business trainee and 
executive. 

The present set combines the collective judgment of out- 
standing authorities with their acciunulated years of practical 
experience in specialized fields. Thousands already have 
found this set to be their first step toward successful business 
careers. 

Prepared primarily for those who engage in independent 
home study, these books have been written at the college level 
for high-school graduates who aspire to executive positions. 
The style of writing is simple and readable^ the lesson contents 
clear and comprehensive. 

The businessman hard pressed for time, the fact-seeking 
citizen wanting the know-how of business, and the student for 
whom this set has been prepared primarily — all find in these 
books a wide range of practical knowledge and a wealth of 
factual material about the world of business. 
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Prologue 


Hello there 1 

It’s nice of you to take me in. Now, if you don’t mind, 
we’ll sit over tliere an hour or two and talk about your fu- 
ture. Yes, we’ll put our heads together, and see if we can 
find out why some men get ahead in business and others lag 
behind. Maybe that will help you to get what you want 
out of tlris tough old world. I have Some ideas for you all 
right, if you’ll open your mind and hsten. Some men won’t 
do that, you know. Men like “Breezer” Banks — you’ll be 
meeting him later in tliis book. 

But first, let me light ray pipe. Thanks, old-timer — seems 
I’m always out of matches. Therel Thai’s good. 

I guess you wonder who I am, and what right I have to 
think I might be able to give you a few pointeis. Well, the 
name is Frailey. No, not Irish — ^the first over were Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. The initials are “L. E.” but just call me "Cy.” I 
didn’t like tire name my parents gave me — so I took a new 
one, short and simple. A lot of folks around the country call 
me “Cy” — I hope you will, too. 

And I do think I can point out some of the highways that 
lead to success — some of the places where you might hog 
down. You see. I’ve been in business a long, long time. I’ve 
watched thousands of men — ^young and old — in their strug- 
gle to become a “somebody.” I’ve seen some go up, and 
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THIS WAY UP 


some go down. Naturally, I ought to know some of the rea- 
sons why. 

But hold your horses. Don’t get the wrong idea about 
me, or what I am going to say. I’m not here to tell you what 
you “should” or “should not” do. That’s up to you, my 
friend. It’s your life, and none of my business what you 
make of it. Don’t worry. I’m not an old coot who likes to 
preach — or talk about himself. 

No, we’ll just sit here and chat about Whangdoodles and 
Whiffenpoufs . . . Platypussers and goatfeathers . . . bugs in 
the bonnet . . . and dat ol’ Buttons dog. About Billy B. Van, 
who put the aroma of tlie pine trees in toilet soap . . . Sam 
Vming, who cleaned brass cuspidors . . . old Chief Paw-Paw 
. . . and Big Tim from Texas! 

But shucks! You’ll meet tliem all, as we go along together 
in this book. As tlie colored elevator boy told me down in 
North Carolina, “dey won’t .spoil.” So settle down, easy and 
comfortable. I won’t be staying long. Okeh! Now let’s turn 
over to tire ne.xt page and see what’s there. 

And thanks again for listening. I promise not to let you 
down. 

L. E. “Cy” Frailey 
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The Fellow in Your Mirror 

This mohning, when you shaved, you saw in the minor the 
face of your best pal. He’s the fellow you liave to 
live with, whether you like it or not. In fact, all that you ac- 
complish in this world will depend on him. He may lead 
you to poverty or to wealth; to fame or to disrepute. Some 
day, you may stand with him on high peaks of glory or, 
some day, you may wallow with him in the mud of medioc- 
rity. 

Perhaps you have been a little “snooty” with that fellow 
in your minor. You have seen so much of him that he’s just 
tlie same as not there. Of course, his face is not the same 
from day to day, but the changes are so gradual you haven’t 
noticed them. Maybe other people pay more attention to 
the fellow than you do. Maybe they form opinions of him 
that would surprise you. It could be. 

Come, nowl Plere’s a question to ask of yourself: What do 
other people see in the face of that fellow in your mirror? 

Is it the face of a man “on the way up” — alert, persistent, 
eager to improve his station in life, or is it tlie smug and 
complacent face of one content to jolod along on the same 
level? What about his eyes? Ai'e they bright or ]istle.s.s? And 
his mouth? Is it firm and friendly, or do the corners droop 
like the tail of a discouraged pup? 

You know, it would be a sensible idea to shidij that face 
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THE FELLOW IN YOUR MIRROR 5 

the next time you shave. If you don’t like what you see — if 
the fellow has been selling you short — put your razor down 
and give him the devil. After all, he’s “your man,” and it is 
your future at stake. You can’t afford to let him be lazy, or 
shiftless, or indifferent. He and you have a job to do, and 
the time is short. 

Shake your fist at him. Stick out your tongue. Make him 
angry. Tell him what he inust do. Don’t let him talk back. 

Ten Years from Now — What Then? 

Now, because we are going to travel through this book 
together, and be friends, let me ask you a question. If you 
could see in that mirror of yours the face of the man you are 
going to be ten years from now, what wordd it he like? 

Have you ever tried to do that? Ten years ahead? Twen- 
ty? Thirty? Oh, of course, age will take its toll. A little more 
gray hair! A few more wrinkles around the eyes! That sag- 
ging of the chin muscles! Calling cards of Father Time! 
But it isn’t these physical changes that matter. There’s noth- 
ing much you can do about diem. To be sure, if the wrinkles 
worry you too much, you can get a face-lift, as do elderly 
actors who insist upon playing juvenile parts. 

But what about the mental — ^the spiritual — aspects of 
your man in the mirror ten, twenty years hence? Will he 
look like one who has just managed to exist, or will he re- 
flect that poise and confidence which all .successful men 
seem to possess? Go ahead. Project yourself into the future. 
What do you see? 

Does it seem too difficult? Is my question too stiff? No, 
not really, for the answer is there in your own mind right 
now. What you will be depends on what you loant to be, 
and how seriously you are determined to pay the price. The 
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6 THIS WAY UP 

deciding factor is your own mental attitude — whether or 
not you can take the punishment that goes with success. 
What you want, you can get. No human being of average 
intelligence is denied the opportunity to progress. Only the 
morons are excepted, and those who would rather piddle 
than push. 

Well, what do you want to make of yourself? Knowing 
that is the first necessity in a planned career. You can t just 
say, “I want to be a success.” That’s a generality. It means 
nothing. No, specifically, what do you want, and how high 
do you mean to go? Is advertising your chosen field? All 
right — what’s your goal? Chief copy writer in five years! 
Advertising manager in ten years! Vice-president in charge 
of promotion and sales in fifteen years! Don’t you see? The 
steps you mean to take, and a time schedule for their ac- 
comphshment! Success for you — ^“this way up!” 

Maybe by now you wonder who am I to he asking all 
tliese personal questions. Maybe you think I am nosey. 
Now, let’s get straight about that before we go any further 
together. Right you are. It’s none of my business what you 
do with your life. It’s nobody’s business but yours. 

Furthermore, there is no preaching in this book. It sim- 
ply happens that I am older than you are. I have walked 
through some of the fire we will talk about. I know some of 
the obstacles to be cleared. I have seen a lot of young men 
fad and a lot of young men succeed. I know why. I have 
seen middle-aged men, the plodders, suddenly catch fire, 
and tlren rise rapidly to great achievements. I know why. 
All I hope to do is to pass along to you some of these expe- 
riences that will be helpful. If you will accept them with an 
open mind, that’s fine. If yom mind is closed, then you are 
a fried oyster — ^you are not going to succeed anyway. 
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But you alone are master of your own destiny. It’s yours 
to choose tire way tliat you intend to go. Nobody can do 
that for you. You alone must decide what it will take to 
bring you happiness. But once that goal is reached, you will 
reach out for another. You will either do that or begin to 
slip backward, for the completely satisfied man is mentally 
dead. He is thraugli. 

To every man there openeth 
A way. and ways, and a way, 

And the high soul climbs the high way, 

And the low soul gropes the low; 

And ill between on the misty flats, 

The rest drift to and fro; 

But to every mair there openeth 
A high way and a low, 

And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 

— John O.tENiiAsr 

High way . , , low way . . . the misty flats! Whore are 
you walking now? If it isn’t the “high way,” it still can be. 
And even age is no barrier! There’s a man in Toronto over 
eighty who heads his own profitable business. Until seven- 
ty, he had done only clerical work. When asked why he 
gave up this work to shoot for himself, he replied, "Well, 1, 
finally decided there was no future on that job.” Maybe 
that is an extreme example, but my own father started a 
successful printing business after he had been “retired” by 
another company at the age of .sixty — and he is still going 
strong at seventy-seven. 

When Can You Call Yourself a Success? 

What is this thing we all fight for — Success? lu a broad 
sense, I suppose it is satisfying a want — reaching an objec- 
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tive. Tlius, the hungry ttamp who persuades a good house- 
wife to give him a meal has succeeded in satisfying his hun- 
ger. When you courted your wife, and she finally said yes," 
you were successful. Or, when you won a golf tournament, 
or finished first in the mile run for “old Eli.” Success, you 
see, is a word tliat covers a lot of ground. Even the gang- 
ster who robs a bank without being caught could be called 
successful, aldrough we do not applaud either his ability or 
his goal. 

But die common concept of “Success’ goes far beyond 
one human act, or die reaching of a temporary objective. 
We diink of it in terms of a whole life — how well a man 
uses his talents, and how wordi while the result of his ef- 
forts. Hence, a very good definition may be, “A man is a 
success when he has put his own particular set of abilities to 
the best possible use,” 

If you accept diis definition, it means that you must dili- 
gently examine your own abilities, select the highest form 
of human endeavor to which they may be applied, and then 
work hard and honestly to get die most possible out of 
them. Thus the man who lacks the education or mental at- 
tributes to be a successful lawyer, doctor, or business man 
may still win the esteem of his fellow men if he succeeds in 
making good shoes, in building dependable houses, or in 
protecting you and others as die policeman in your district. 

We can’t all be bell sheep in the flock. There are all kinds 
of necessary work to be done in our world. For every 
executive in business there must be many others to carry 
through his decisions, to see that the work is done as he di- 
rects. A school must have janitors as well as teachers. Not 
every lawyer can serve as a Supreme Court Judge, not ev- 
ery doctor can be a brain specialist. The social organism is 
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like a game of chess — spawns with their job to do, knights 
with their job to do, and the same for all the other pieces. 

Success, then, depends first on getting into tliat kind of 
human endeavor for which you are best fitted, and then, 
second, on doing loell what you are supposed to do. The re- 
ward, of course, will vary according to the difficulty of your 
job, and the valuation placed by society on your services. 
But no man need hang Iris head among his fellow men if lie 
makes tire best possible use of his abilities. 

You agree with that, don’t you? All right, then a man is 
not a success when he plods through life on a lower road 
tlran he could have ti'aveled, when he uses only part, or 
none at all, of his highest potential abilities. To be a book- 
keeper all your working days, when you could have been a 
leader in your company, to turir your back on social or civic 
service that you conld render, to know that you could write 
a book and never do it, to accept security on some menial 
job because you are afraid to dare and do the better thing 
for which you are qualified — ^then are you not a success. 
You have flouted the power God gave you — you walk the 
“low way” when your destiny was the “high way.” You have 
failed to he what you co-idd have been. 

It chancfd upon a winter’.s night. 

Safe sheltered from the weather; 

The board wa.s spread for only one, 

Yet four men dined together. 

There sat the man I meant to he, 

In glory spurred and booted, 

And close be.side him to the right, 

The man I am reputed. 

The man I think myself to be, 

A seat was occupying, 

Hard by the man I really am, 

Who to hold his own wa.s trying. 
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And though beneath one roof we met, 

None called his fellow brotlier; 

No sign of recognition passed — 

They knew not one anotherl 

I do not know the author of that poem, but it was pub- 
lished in a company magazine called the Kalends. It puts a 
finger on a problem most of us face in our struggle for suc- 
cess. The man “I really am” is seldom, the man “I think my- 
self to be” — ^we do not recognize the extent of our potential 
power, or in the pressure of humdrum existence, we let our 
early ambitions fade into nothingness — we never become 
the man “I meant to be.” Sometimes, too, in our selfish ex- 
altation of our Ego, we fail to see oui’selves as others see us 
— the man “I am reputed.” 

What Abe You Good Fob? 

In deciding what you mean to accomplish in this world, 
it is obviously foolish to bark at the moon. Certainly, you 
can set your ceiling high, for as Emerson said, “A man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s a Heaven for?” 
Puny objectives are for pigmies. But we all do have limita- 
tions beyond which it is useless to launch out. Many a man 
has failed in life because he shot at tire wrong target, be- 
cause his potential abilities did not fit his ambitions. When 
you fall into this trap, you go no place. You are like an old 
Irishman I once encountered on a county poor farm. 

This old fellow for many years had diligently walked in 
a small circle on that farm. He really worked hard at his 
job, and his cheerful face registered no discouragement. Fi- 
nally, I said to him, "Where are you going, my friend?” And 
he replied, with nary a pause in his brisk pace, "I’m walk- 
ing to Ireland.” 

Walking to Ireland! Around and around he went — many 
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an hour foolishly spent! Poor old man. He thought he could 
make it, and he never faltered. You couldn’t blame him, be- 
cause his sick mind vi^as filled with an obsession. Even if it 
couldn’t be satisfied, he was happy. But you look with less 
tolerance on the human being of sane mind who just as fool- 
ishly tries to succeed in a field where the cards are stacked 
against him. Around and around these folks go, too, but un- 
like the old Irishman, they can’t possibly be happy. They 
are trying to do what can’t be done. They become bitter. 
They cannot understand why they “work so hard and don’t 
get any breaks.” 

It is a tragic thing to hitch your wagon to the wrong 
star. 

So what are you good for? That’s a sixty-four-dollar 
question. Answer it correctly, and you will surely be “on 
the icaij up.” Answer it incorrectly, and you, too, may spend 
your life “walking to Ireland.” It’s the old, old problem of 
not getting the round peg in the square hole. When you 
want what you can have, then you are truly pointed toward 
tliat success which your whole being craves. The goal you 
have selected may be far, far up tire road, but you can get 
tlrere. Use your abilities where they count the most. Then 
nothing can stop you. 

Ten years of my working life were spent with the Rals- 
ton Purina Company, St. Louis, makers of Purina Chows. 
It was an organization of hard-working, ambitious young 
men who knew where they were going, and how they 
meant to get there. There was very little wasted motion in 
that company. The executives tried hard to find out what 
every worker could best do. We were placed in the most 
advantageous spot, and it was our own fault if we did not 
make the most of the opportunity. 
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The executive to whom I reported was a modest, self- 
made man. He talked very little about himself, but one day 
I caught him olf guard. He told me of his boyhood days in 
Kentucky; how he was able to go to school only a few 
weeks each year, and how his formal education stopped in 
the eighth grade; how it seemed to be his destiny that ho 
must remain in the hills, and work on the farm, just like his 
“Pappy” had done. 

“But I was always restless,” he told mo. "Even as a 
youngster I didn’t feel satisfied. I made up my mind that 
some day I would work in a big city, that! I would have a job 
where I could solve problems, where I could manage other 
men. I used to lie on my back in the grass behind our cabin, 
and dream of the time when I would have a job like the one 
I ]iow hold in diis company. I was plagued with the longing 
to be a business executive, although I didn’t know then 
what ‘executive’ meant. Finally, when I was sixteen, I left 
home and headed for the city. I was just an ignorant hoy 
from tire hills, but I knew definitely what I wanted. And 1 
dared to go after it!” 

And tlrere, I think, you have one important differenco 
between the big men and die peewees. Big men know what 
they “are good for.” They dare to go after it. The shortest 
distance between two points is a straight line. How can you 
expect to succeed without a definite objective? Once you 
know what you want, you can then walk straight toward it. 
You brush aside distractions that might hold you back. 
Your goal is established — you burn to get there. Then, and 
then only, you are on “the way up.” 

Sam Sends Me Nails 

When you know what you want — what you can and will 
do — somehow your work takes on a new perspective. The 
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difference is like driving across country by “hunch,” or by 
using a map with the best route indicated for you. Occa- 
sionally, you may get off the course, have to make some 
detom-s, but tliere on the map is your route, and any 
time during tire journey you know pretty well how far 
you have gone, and the way alicad is still marked. It’s 
fun, too, to watch the guide-posts and the route markers, 
because they are visible proof that you are proceeding as 
planned. 

In the same way, there are “markers” for you as you fight 
your way toward some business objective. They strengthen 
your pm'pose, and renew your confideirce. Some of them 
may be quite tangible — such as increases in salary, promo- 
tions, or die praise of your superiors. Otlier markers are just 
symbols of progress tliat you use to “keep score” — such as 
tlie nails I got from Sam. 

My first contact with Sam was a letter received in St. 
Louis about ten years ago. He was floundering in a sea of 
indecision, and for some reason drought I might pull him 
out. Sam had talked to dre fellow in his mirror many times. 
He knew drat he wanted to be an advertising man, and he 
had checked his abilities for that kind of work. He knew he 
could paint pictures with words, that his mind was full of 
promotional ideas, like a straying dog is full of fleas. Of 
course, when Sam first wrote to me I didn’t know whether 
he really had those abilities, or was just talking through liis 
hat. But, later, I found out diat he had made no mistake in 
deciding what he could best do. He had plenty of stuff on 
the ball, and he proved it beyond question when his chance 
came to pitch. 

But Sam, when he first wrote to me, was working on a 
routine job as far removed from advertising as the sun is 
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far from the moon. On a small salary, he was talcing care of 
himself and his mother, but the denial of his urge to wr ite 
was bitter as gall to his soul. So he wanted to know, “How 
can I get out of this rut? Who will give me an advertising 
job in Chicago, so I can do what I want to do, without any 
harm to mother?” 

I think you would have told Sam exactly what I did — 
“nothing risked, notliing gained.” There comes a time when 
any man must choose the safe, secure way or dare to give 
up that security for just the chance to prove he is capable 
of greater responsibilities. So I told Sam, first, to be sure he 
was right in thinking he could write advertising copy; that 
if he had no fear about that point, then he should let neither 
hell nor high water keep him horn daring the great advcn- 
tm'e. 

“Sam,” I said, “make a fist of the twenty-five best adver- 
tising agencies in Chicago. Add to it the twenty-five best 
companies that have large advertising departments. Your 
list may not be accurate, birt at least you will have fifty 
promising prospects. Next, resign where you are now work- 
ing. Cut the knot. Make it so you have to get the job you 
want. Then start to call on your fifty prospects. Dorr t funk 
out, if you get a loirg string of turndowns. The law of aver- 
ages will take care of that Use the right approach, and I 
am sure one of those fifty places will have room for you — 
but it could happen to be the very last one on your list.” 

Notice that I cautioned Sam to “use fire right approach.” 
It makes a lot of diEerence HOW you ask for an opportu- 
nity in the business world. Many fellows, looking for jobs, 
put too much emphasis on the money drey hope to get. I 
tried to spare Sam that mistake. 

“Sanr, wherr you find an advertising executive who will 
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talk to you, ask nothing at all except, the opportunity to 
prove your worth. Say that you only want a nail on which 
to hang your hat, and a desk in some corner where you can 
ivorkr 

Well, to hasten the story, the plan worked for Sam, as 
it would for you under the same circumstances. He got his 
new job. His letter to me about it was on fire witli excite- 
ment, and the challenge of at last being allowed to do what 
his heart told him he could best do. Then, I didn t hear 
from Sam for about six months until one day there came a 
letter, and a package containing a long, half-rusty nail. 

“Mr. Frailey,” wrote Sam, “diis is the nail on which you 
said I should ask to hang my hat. I don’t need it any longei-, 
because now my hat hangs on another nail. I have been 
promoted. Maybe, some day soon, you will be getting an- 
other nail from me.” 

Yes, you can guess what followed. In all, I have had four 
nails from Sara. The last three of them were brand new 
nails, so I think he had gone out and bought thein — little 
symbols of progress that he could send to me, his friend. 
Every nail meant a step forward for Sam, I knew how proud 
he was every time he could mail one. 

But, about tlrree years ago, the sequence of nails was in- 
terrupted. Sam had been drafted for tlie army, but he 
didn’t seem to mind. He was no longer the timid young fel- 
low who had been afraid to give ujr a routine job. Sam, you 
see, had had his taste of blood. Sam didn’t see much differ- 
ence between getting ahead in business and getting ahead 
in die army. He wrote finally that he was in the officers’ 
candidate school, dien later, that he had been made a sec- 
ond lieutenant. And not so long after, there came another 
symbol of progress — something more precious than nails. 
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“I £im sending you these bars,” he said, “because I just 
have been commissioned a first lieutenant. When this job 
is done, I’ll go back to Chicago, and then you’ll get more 
nails from me.” 

Do you wonder that I stood that day and saluted Sam — 
somewhere in die Pacific? 

Know what you can best do. Take the chance to prove it. 
Forget tlie immediate reward. Then, some day, you also 
can send me many nails. 

He Had a Blind-Alley Jou 

You hear a lot of fellows grumble about their “blind-al- 
ley” jobs. Of course, they mean jobs like dead-end streets. 
You can go so far on them, and then you must stop. Yes, 
there are jobs like that. Some kinds of work are so simple 
diat once you master what has to be done you just keep do- 
ing it day in and day out. Naturally, the money you can 
earn on those jobs is limited. You know the kind I mean — ■ 
factory laborers, truck drivers, stenographers, telephone op- 
erators, retail clerks, bookkeepers, and the many others — 
good folks who earn their salt on routine jobs, hut never in 
large quantities. 

But let’s not waste too much sympathy on tho folks who 
hold these blind-alley jobs. A lot of them like routine work. 
They want to forget about it when they punch the time 
clock at the day’s end. They arc satisfied with the money 
drey make. They won’t use any of their spare time to pre- 
pare for better jobs. They are right where they want to he 
— right where they belong. Then there arc the others who 
want something better, but haven’t the nerve to try for it. 
That’s too bad, but what can loc do about it? Only the 
brave of sphit ever get out of blind alleys. 
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Fellows like Vic! 

Vic was over thii'ty. As head of the supply department, 
he had reached what appeared to be his ceiling. He could 
count on about two hundred and fifty dollars a month as 
long as he held that job efficiently, but no more. We 
thought Vic was doomed to “stay put.” 

We drought so — not he. 

One night, outside of die olHce, I bumped into Vic. He 
was carrying a monster book, about the size of one of these 
big dictionaries. I don’t know why I stopped to question 
him. Maybe he had put himself in my way so that I would. 

"What’s drat light reading?” I asked. 

“History of Insurance in America,” he replied calmly. 

“What’s the big idea?” I countered. 

“I like it,” he said, “and if you’ll give me a few minutes in 
die morning, I’ll tell you why.” 

So the next morning I heard an amazing story. 

“Mr. Frailey, I have been anxious to talk to you about 
myself and my futme with die company. My job is okeh, 
and I am glad to have it. But I can’t expect it to pay me any 
more salary. A while ago, I made a survey of all the major 
jobs in the company. I was trying to find a spot where 
some day I might hope to land. I decided that the insurance 
department had an opportunity for somebody if he would 
get ready for it. 

“You see, Mr. Ballard is die only man now liandling in- 
surance for us. He must be overloaded, because I know he 
works overtime a lot. Besides, our insurance needs are in- 
creasing as the company gets bigger, and Mr, Ballard is not 
a young man. It seemed to me that eventually you will be 
giving him an assistant — somebody who would work hard 
and be capable of taking over when he retires. 
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“I am asking for that job. I have been studying all the 
books I could get about insurance. At first, it was hard read- 
ing, but now I really like it. When the time comes, will you 
give me first chance? Will you, Mr. Frailey?” 

What would you have said? Here was a young man 
smart enough to anticipate an opportunity, industrious 
enough to get ready for it. What business man would tram- 
ple on such a dream? Yes, Vic got out of his blind alley. 
He -vaulted out, with a pole of his own making. He became 
assistant to the head of the insm'ance department. He was 
ready. Fie made good on the new job. Fie finally became 
head of that department. 

Blind alleys? Pouf! Only for the blind! 

John the Bottle Washeu 

You wouldn’t call washing bottles a very interesting job, 
would you? Neither would you see much chance in such a 
menial task of proving your mettle. Right you arc, both 
ways. But nevertheless bottles sometimes have to be 
washed, and somebody has to be found who is willing to 
do it. 

And that reminds me of John. Once, I hired a high- 
school graduate to work in the analytical laboratory of the 
chemistry department. Yes, it was a dead-end job, and in 
fairness to the boy I told him so. He seemed to be a smart, 
aggressive sort of fellow, and so I promised to move him 
to some other department in a few months. The salary was 
only sixty dollars a month, but that was fair enough for 
this job requiring no special skill or ability. 

All day long that boy washed bottles. He stood in a lit- 
tle room no bigger than a closet — for five long years he 
stood tliere, because he had no desire to get out, Of course. 
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I remembered my promise, and offered him several trans- 
fers, But no sale! I thought he was aggressive when. I hired 
him, but he turned out to have about as much ambition as a 
cow that chews her cud iii tlie pasture. He didn’t want to 
change jobs. He was satisfied. 

Finally, he found a nice girl who had no eye for bar- 
gains, and married her. His salary was then seventy dollars 
a month, and even if they planned to live on love, I knew it 
wasn’t adequate. I told him he would have to resign. Some- 
body had to get him off that job. Of course, he left in a very 
bad humor, not realizing a kick in the pants was what he 
needed, and if I didn’t give it to him, his wife eventually 
would. 

Then came John, And again with the same understand- 
ing that It was a hlind-alley job, I hired him. But Jolm was 
a bird with different feathers. He had his per.sonal ideas 
about blind alleys. All John wanted was a toe hold in the 
company. 

In a couple of weeks, down came the liead of the labora- 
tory to talk to me. “This new boy,” he said, “gets all the bot- 
tles washed by the middle of the afternoon. He’s a sort of 
nuisance — after me every day for something else to do.” 

Then, not long after, he brought me a suggestion John 
had made — for a new metliod of handling samples whicli 
would save considerable money in a year’s time. The head 
of the department thought we should pay John more 
money. He got it. 

It wasn’t long until one morning I found a big roll of 
cardboard on my desk. John had left it there on his way to 
the laboratory. The roll contained nicely traced drawings 
for an advertising device which John thought might be use- 
ful at county fairs and dealer meetiirgs. No, this idea was 
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not accepted, but it did win a transfer for John. The ofSce 
production manager needed a young man who could make 
charts. The salary to start was one hundred dollars, with 
plenty of chance to increase it. 

Queer, isn’t it, how different the stuff of which men are 
made? Two high-school boys on a dead-end jobl One 
stayed five years and had to be forced out. The other stayed 
a few months, and got out by his own initiative. 

The things that haven’t been done before, 

Those are the tilings to try; 

Columbus dreamed of an unknown shore, 

At tile rim of the far-flung .sky, 

And his heart was bold and Ins faith wins strong. 

As he ventured in dangers new. 

And he paid no heed to the jeering throng, 

Or the fears of the doubting crow. 

The many will follow file beaten track, 

With guide posts along tlie way; 

They live and have for ages back 
With a chart for eveiy day. 

Someone has told tliem it’s safe to go 
On the road he has traveled o’er. 

And all they ever shave to know 
Are the things that were known before. 

The tilings that haven’t been done before 
Are die tasks woith while today. 

Are you one of the flock that follows, or 
Are you one that shall lead the way? 

Are you one of die timid souls that quail 
At the jeers of the doubting crew. 

Or dare you, whedier you whi or fail, 

Sti'ike out for the goal that’s new? ' 


This poem has been in my scrapbook for many years, 
but the author is unknown to me. It is ageless, for it con- 
tains a tibougbt which will always be true. There will al- 
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ways be mice and men in the working world; those content 
to rest and rust where they are, and those who dare to 
dream and do. I don’t know in which class you fall. You can 
ask the man in tlie mirror. He knows. Will you wash bottles 
all your life, or will you pound your fists against the ceiling 
that holds you down? Pound until they are raw! Until at 
last you smash through? 

He Dreamed of a Bridge 

Unfortunately, the mere knowing what you want to ac- 
complish will not alone bring it about. It’s the first step in 
the right duection, but only the first. A lot of people dream 
of the butterflies they never catch. Their slogan is “some 
day,” and it never arrives. To e.xamine your abilities — to 
look ahead — to know the way. That’s all very good. But 
what’s the use unless you do something — unless you begin? 

I once read about an old African chief who stood day 
after day on a cliff overlooking Victoria Falls. He conceived 
a bridge that would save his tribe the long detour down 
sti'eam to cross to the other side. He knew what he wanted 
all right — a bridge that had never been there before. And 
how he wanted it! The more he dreamed, the more vivid 
became idiat bridge. Finally, one day it became so real in 
his mind that he started over it. Over the precipice he stum- 
bled, to join his ancestors. 

Then years later, along came Cecil Rhodes to the same 
Falls. Fie, too, dreamed of the bridge. But he did something 
more than wish for it. Back to England he sent for bricks 
and bolts and steel and men. Then he built tlie bridge, and 
walked across. 

Daydreams are devils to taunt you. I’ve had my share. 
Running around in your mind, tliey can raise particular 
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hob. If so afflicted, take some pills, operate. They are like 
termites. Let them stick around too long, and they will 
surely break you down. 

But to have a serious purpose, based on a fair analysis of 
your potential abilities— that’s differenL. Then yon are day- 
scheming — not daydreaming. But it is surprising bow 
many folks have the purpose without any push. 

Here, in Columbus, Ohio, where I live, we are justly 
proud of our Eddie- — a fellow who went from Livingston 
Avenue to see most of the world. 

When Eddie was twelve years old, a policeman came to 
the door one night, with his hat in hand and a tremor in his 
voice. Eddie’s father had met a tragic death, and this Iroy 
was tire oldest of the children. He had to look for a job. 

So Eddie set out for a place where automobiles were 
made — fantastic machines which a lot of people laughed at 
because they knew they were just a fad. But Eddie thought 
automobiles were wonderful. To work and help make! them, 
was his idea of rubbing the magic lantern and seeing his 
dream come true. 

So be told the foreman in the plant bow anxious be was 
to make automobiles, and the foreman was just as anxious 
tliat he should not. The foreman won. You wouldn’t Iiave 
blamed a twelve-year-old boy for putting his heart’s desire 
aside in the face of such an obstacle. But the seeds of glory 
were aheady planted in his soul. Eddie never has been the 
kind to quit. He would rather die than give up. 

Day after day, he bothered tliat foreman, and always the 
answer was no. But one morning Eddie grabbed a broom, 
and began to sweejj. “I want to woi-k here,” he said. “Eve 
got to work here. 1 11 work here for nothing. ” 

And that s just what Eddie did — work for nothing — un- 
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til one noon hour the owner of the plant happened to see 
him with a board on his lap, pouring over some charts and 
figures. 

“Well, well, young man,” the owner asked, “what’s your 
name?” 

“Eddie,” the boy replied, his face red, “Eddie Ricken- 
backer. I’m studying a correspondence course in engineer- 
ing.” 

You know the rest. The owner took Eddie to his office, 
gave him a better job. It was the first step up for Eddie who 
later climbed to foreman, assistant engineer, and manager. 

“Just a lucky break,” you say. “It wouldn’t have hap- 
pened had the owner not passed through the plant that 
day.” Well, I’m not so sure of that. When a young boy sets 
his goal and studies to reach it, he’s bound to win attentioir 
sooner or later. And besides — don’t forget the broom. Eddie 
made the “break” that welded the first link in his chain. 

It was always tliat way widi Eddie. In 1906 the owner of 
the automobile factory drove a car in the Vanderbilt Cup 
Race — a race in which the cars actually reached the dare- 
devil speed of twenty miles an hour, Flo needed a me- 
chanic. Eddie, of coursci 

Then a racing driver in his own name! Then chauffeur to 
General Pershing! Then an airplane pilot in the early clays 
when planes were “crates” and the odds were against the 
pilot on every flight! But the Croix de Cucfre for Eddie! 
And today, the president of a great air line company! 

Orchids to a youth who rode a broom handle to fanicl 
Orchids to any young man who knows what he loants 1o do 
in diis world, who will not quit tire quest! 

What’s that you say? “You ai'e talking about young men. 
But not about me. I missed ray opportunity. I’ve been too 
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long on tliG job. I cnn nGver be tbe man I could. Imvc l^een. 
Too late for me.” 

Nonsense! Not many men find tliemselves while they are 
young. What about that fellow in Toronto who threw off his 
shackles at seventy, and went on to build his own business? 
Gray hairs? Fiddlesticks. What matters the snow on the 
roof, if there is still fire in the furnace. Fears, not years, 
stand between you and making die most of your potential 
strength. The important thing is to begin. 

But I said, “no preacliing in tliis book.” Ill talk to the 
man I see in my mirror. You talk to yours. But let’s not kid 
ourselves. What we are, we deserve to be. Inhibitions! 
Ahbis! Must we always stand still? It’s never too late. Your 
man in tlie mirror knows tiiat. Don’t let him fool you. lie’s a 
likeable fellow, willing to co-operate. Tell him what you 
want — ^make him go and get it. 

OPPORTUNITY 

They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I Icnock and fail to find you in; 

For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 

Wail not for precious chances passed away. 

Weep not for golden ages on the wane. 

Each night I burn die records of the day, 

At sunrise every soul is born again! 

Dost thou behold tliy lost youth all aghast? 

Dost reel from righteous Retiibution’s blow? 

Then turn from blotted archives of the past 
And find the futures pages white as snow. 

Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from thy spell; 

Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven; 

Each morning gives thee wings to flee from hell. 

Each night a star to guide thy feet to heaven. 
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Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 

To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 

My judgments seal the dead past with the dead, 

But never bind a moment yet to come. 

Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep; 

I lend my arm to all who say “I can!” 

No shame-faced outcast ever sank so deep, 

But yet might rise and be again a man. 

— Walter Malone 
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Consider the Grasshopper 

So NOW you know loJiat ijou want! You have weighed your 
particular set of abilities, and selected tlie goal where those 
abilities will be most useful. You know where you mean to 
land. But HOW will you get diere? 

You’ll never face a problem that demands straighter 
drinking. Before the attack comes the plan. Step by step, as 
you look ahead you see yom'self advancing on the objective. 
But no steps wasted! You don’t want to be sidetracked or 
to make any long detours. Why go to Chicago from New 
York by way of New Orleans? Why waste any energy that 
may be needed to overcome unforeseen obstacles? 

There will be obstacles. It won’t be a pushover. Now and 
then your path will seenr hopelessly blocked. Your heart 
will be heavy with despair. You will say, “What’s the use of 
all dris? Why was I such a fool as to think I could win 
against these odds? I’m all washed up.” 

But somehow, once you have tasted a little of the blood 
of success, you cant give up. Success yields not to the fickle 
suitor. Only stout-hearted men have a chance. But certainly 
that chance is enhanced when the way ahead is charted. It’s 
a tough job to hack our way through the jungle— a far 
worse job when we have no map or compa.ss. Getting 
through the thickets with the least possible lost motion may 
mean the difference between success and failure. 
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Many folks do very little real thinking. They leap before 
they look. Often tliey land on a cactus plant. They are 
stirred by the tlirill of what they intend to accomplish. They 
are off to the chase with a hope and a prayer — but not -with 
a plan. In this world we have no- thinkers, spiral thinkers, 
and straight thinkers. The spii'al thinkers might as well 
not think at all. A little jab here, a little jab there — ’round 
and ’round their minds run, like dogs chasing their tails. 

Of course, there’s a reason why straight, hard thinking is 
not a popular pastime. It takes energy to think through a 
problem — a terrillc amount of energy to plan a career. And 
every man is beset by two voices. One cries with enthusi- 
asm, "Go ahead, you can do it.” The other says with sooth- 
ing deception, “Oh, what’s the use of doing that?” Yes, 
because of dowmight laziness — that’s why there isn’t more 
straight thinking. It is so much easier to just plunge ahead 
and hope for the best. 

Like the grasshopperl 

No doubt the grasshopper is a good fellow at heart. lie 
seems eager to get around. Considering his size, he is prob- 
ably the world’s champion broad-jumper. But he has one 
fatal weakness. He works without a plan. ITc is good on dis- 
tance, but weak on direction. Perhaps he plays the law of 
averages. He says, “If I keep on jumping heller-skoltcr, 
eventually I am sure to laud in a nice soft place where I can 
rest in peace until I go to grasshopper heaven.” 

Well, in one sense maybe the long-legged old boy is 
right. If you jump around long enough without a plan, you 
may some day land a little closer to the promised laud, but 
just think of all the wasted time that could have been saved 
had you known which way to point on the first jump. 

The pay-off in business, in any line of human endeavor 
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where competition is keen, is always to the man who moves 
with intelligent purpose. The hit-and-inissers can never 
keep up with the thinkers. As Kipling said: 

They copied all they could follow, but 
They couldn’t copy my mind; 

And I left them sweating and stealing, 

A year and a half behind. 

Is there anything sadder than a human mind which re~ 
sembles a flower bed, overgrown with weeds and stubble? 
Unused mental power! A brain that has ceased to function, 
like a watch that needs oiling. 

No Cheers for Him Now 

One night not so long ago, I was walking down a street 
in Chicago. The door of a tavern flew open, and a man was 
pushed out on tlie sidewalk. He was dirty and disheveled, 
and obviously had lost a bout witli John Barleycorn. I woii- 
dered where I had seen him before. Then I remembered. A 
few years past, his name was known from coast to coast. An 
all-American football player! 

I knew soinetliing of his history. Afliletic fame had gone 
to his head. In college, he studied only enough to “get by.” 
He hadn’t realized that final success depends more on mind 
than body. I suppose he thought a good student was a 
“panty-waist.” So he ran up and dovm the field with a foot- 
ball under his arm. Pie enjoyed tlie cheers of the fans who 
flocked to see him, first in college and then as a professional 
player. He neglected his mind and left it empty. But where 
were die fans to cheer him that night when he was thrown 
out of tliat tavern? 

Now, the unhappy side to this tiue story is that this greii-t 
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football player started with a good mind. In high school he 
had been an honor student. He could have been a football 
hero, and still have prepared for the time when he would he 
out looking for a job. Could have, but didn’t! 

Okehl What about this route you are going to chart — ■ 
the one which will take you to the goal you have selected? 
One by one, you will need to place the markers on the road 
you intend to travel, And just as trains are scheduled to ar- 
rive at certain cities at certain times, so you will try to set a 
time schedule for tlie steps in your planned career. All of 
this will take hard tliinhing, but how else can you keep on 
the beam — how else can you know whether or not you are 
keeping up with quota? 

What About Your Present Job? 

Naturally, the first question to be answered concerns the 
job you are now holding. Is it a start in the right direction? 
Does it demand the kind of work, or lead to the kind of 
work, you already have decided you can best do? In other 
words. On this job of mine, can I take off successfully for 
the far-ahead objective? Is it a place where I can sow . . 
know . . . GROW?” 

The wise man considers that question with caution. Is it 
not the odier pasture that always looks greener? The 
chances are that the job you now hold can be made as good 
a steppingstone to something better as any new job that 
you might obtain. It is not so much the initial job that 
counts, as the company, its leaders, and its policies. But, of 
course, if the work you arc now doing is far remote from 
u hat you want and can hest do, then the quicker you leave 
tire better. Do as Sam did. Put on your hat and look for a 
nail. 
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On the other hand, changing jobs always means a cer- 
tain amount of wasted experience. You get small credit with 
a new company for what you may have done with some 
other company. Each time you make a change, you must 
win the confidence of a new group of executives, you must 
again demonstrate your abilities. 

Once more, consider the grasshopper. Many young folks 
— older folks too — jump from one job to another with the 
false notion that they are improving their prospects. They 
don’t stay long enough with any company to get their roots 
down. 

Plow well I recall a chap I once interviewed for an office 
position. Pie was only twenty-five, but had held nine jobs in 
the seven years since graduating from a business college. 
On the application form, there was a place for him to list 
each job, and then the question, “Why did you leave?” 

Nine times he gave the same reason, “To better myscll,” 

Nine jobs in seven years — an average of nine months in 
each place! Inasmuch as he had made each change to hotter 
himself, you must be thinking that his last job was nothing 
less than president. 

Oh, yes, indeed! IPis salary on the last of the nine johs 
was exactly ten dollars less than on the first one. Some im- 
provement! 


You Look Within 

All right! Let’s assume you have found the job from 
which your planned career is to begin. Now you arc ready 
for some more straight thhiking. You will have to step out 
of your skin and survey yourself with cold and critical im- 
partiality. That’s going to be tough. Somehow or other, you 
like tire guy — it’s difficult to see him in true perspective. 
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To reach the goal ahead, what will he need to know that he 
doesn’t know now? 

Where and how can he acquii'e that knowledge? 

To reach the goal ahead, what weaknesses in character, habits, 
personality, will have to be corrected? 

Out of that survey come tlie facts which help to build 
the plan. “I will have to acquire a knowledge of cost ac- 
counting ... I will have to study tlie principles of manage- 
ment ... I will have to improve my physical condition . . . 
I will have to find out why it is so difficult for me to make 
friends ... I will have to overcome my fear of speaking in 
public ... I will have to break that habit of oversleeping . . . 
I will have to learn all about the products of my company 
... I will have to spend more time with successful men,” 
and on down to the last resolution that may be a part of 
your plan. 

Nothing overlooked! Notliing slighted! No generalities! 
You in the raw! The truth, even though it may be hard to 
swallow! Thus, you emerge with a clear understanding of 
the tilings that must be done. Thus, you can build a plan 
which will lead you straight to the final objective. 

Too many plans are a bundle of generalities. They soon 
fall apart for lack of specific performance. You said on the 
first of the new year, “I am fifty pounds overweight — I will 
reduce.” That was a worthy idea. It is a waste of energy to 
carry around a lot of blubber. But the chances ai'e you 
didn’t reduce. Not unless you decided how it was to be 
done, and set a time limit for the accomplishment. 

“I am going to lose fifty pounds.” That’s different from “I 
am going to reduce.” And how will it be done? 


I will walk back and forth to the office each day — four miles of 
brisk exercise instead of slouching in my automobile. 
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I will not accept a second helping at any meal, and I will eat no 
desserts. 

Morning and evening I will exercise in my room for fifteen min- 
utes. 

I wiU allow myself five months to lose the fifty pounds, and I will 
chart my weight once a week to see if I am “on quota.” 

That, I think, would be a resolution with teeth in it — not 
just an idle assertion that would last no longer than the 
thin air it was made of. And so it is with tlie minor objec- 
tives in your planned career! If you need knowledge of ac- 
counting, youdl have to set aside some of your spare time 
to get it. “Beginning next Fall, I will go to school three 
nights a week — I will keep on going until I have mastered 
what I will need to know about cost accounting.” Another 
plan would be to subscribe to a correspondence course. Or 
I suppose you could dig out the knowledge by home read- 
ing — the hardest way. 

It doesn’t matter so much what method you use, but it 
does matter that you decide definitehj when and how you 
will get the knowledge needed. It must be jotted down in 
black and white — ^part of the contract you are making with 
yourself that certain things will be done within a certain 
time limit. 


Not Like the Platypus 

I have been waiting for some smart American soldier to 
return to this country with a live platypus. Any zoo, I am 
told, will pay a large sum for one. It’s a good money-making 
idea, but not so simple. First, tlie platypus is hard to catch; 
and second, he thrives only in Australia and may die before 
you can collect the money. 

The platypus is a rare assortment of fowl and animal — 
all wrapped up in one package. He tunnels in the soil like 
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tlie mole. But his feet ai'e webbed, and bis inoiith is like the 
bill of a duck. To further complicate matters, he suckles like 
a pig but is hatched from an egg. This is the description 
given to me by an Australian friend, and from the picture I 
see no reason to doubt it. At least, you and I can agree that 
a platypus is a remarkable — a remarkable — ^well, a remark- 
able what? 

Perhaps, you know some folks like the platypus. They 
have iro fixed objectives. They are as changeable as the 
weather. They never dig deep because as soon as a little 
soil is turned in one place, they dash off to dig in another. 
When a “platypusser” makes a plan it is like a patched 
crazy quilt. 

Platypussers are not popular in business. 

Listen, while I tell you about Pauline. Don’t get too ex- 
cited. She was no pin-up girl — at least, not in the beginning. 

When I first knew Pauline, she lived in the slums of a 
big city. She was ignorant, fat, and utterly lacking in a 
pleasing personality. She chewed gum and operated a ma- 
chine in the factory. You would have bet your last dime 
tliat Pauline would never be anything more than a factory 
worker. She was too crude, too handicapped by lack of 
schooling. 

But somebody — bless his soul — sold Pauline a bill of 
goods. “Go to night school. Get enough education, and you 
can leave that machine — ^become a fine lady I” And Pauline 
enrolled at the Y.M.C.A. College. 

It must have been tough for a while. Pauline had never 
been farther in school than tire sixth grade. But she stuck to 
her guns, which is more tlran you can say for some folks 
who stmt out to improve tlremselves. For six years, she 
spent two hours, four nights a week, in that school — and 
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every one of those nights followed a day on her feet, doing 
manual labor. 

Funny, isn’t it, how one form of growth so often spreads 
out to take in others? Maybe that’s a pleasing by-product 
of faithful performance. Pauline got a lot more tfiaii her 
high-school diploma. Along with the education, she did 
become a “fine lady.” She learned how to dress with charm, 
moved from the slums to a nice neighborhood, lost her fat 
ugliness, became as trim as a clipper. Transferred to clerical 
work, she quickly proved her ability. The last I heard of 
Pauline, she was in charge of personnel for a big depart- 
ment store — a long, long way from a factory worker. 

You see, Pauline knew what she wanted. She was willing 
to do what had to be done to get it. She made a six-year 
plan and paid the price to make it work. 

To one of my public-speaking classes in Chicago came 
the vice-president of a nationally known company. He said 
that aU his life he had felt humihated by his inability to 
speak in public. He was even afraid to face his own sales- 
men at company conventions. So he decided it was time to 
overcome that deficiency. 

It must have been embarrassing for a man of his age and 
position to sit in a classroom with younger people. Besides, 
he was rich, and what did it matter whether or not he 
could make a speech? It was especially hard the first time 
he tried to speak to those yomigsters. He forgot what he 
wanted to say, his face got red, he sat down in confusion. 
And the class tittered! 

But that executive could take his punishment and come 
back for more. He had set himself a goal that he meant to 
reach. He didn’t miss a night in two years. lie finished a 
polished and convincing speaker. 
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Another student in that same class was a farmer who 
drove a hundred miles to attend each session. He told me 
that at a town meeting he was called upon to make a few 
remarks. Pie couldn’t do it. I don’t imagine that the training 
he got in that class made his corn grow any taller, but it did 
give him the satisfaction of reaching a charted objective. 
Darned if that farmer didn’t talk with tlie persuasive rug- 
gedness of an Ahraham Lincoln after he conquered the fear 
of thinking on his feet. Pie must have been a “humdinger” 
at the next town meeting. 

“Carbv On on Get the Sack” 

Before the war, a business man from Australia stopped 
in tliis country while on a tour around the world. I knew 
tliat he was managing director of a very large and success- 
ful corporation, hut it didn’t “add up” that so young a man 
should have such large responsibilities. My nose for news 
sensed a story, and one evening at dinner I managed to 
wheedle it out of him. 

As a boy, he had gone to a secondary school where his 
claim to fame came from athletic prowess rather than as a 
student. His fatlrer wanted him to go to college and become 
a lawyer. The boy wanted to be a business man. There were 
many arguments, but the father lost. The boy went to Mel- 
bourne, and got a job as oiBce boy. 

Carrying mail from desk to desk, he had a good chance 
to observe operations in the mailing department, which to 
him seemed poorly organized. He thought of several rou- 
tines he would change, and of the savings tliey would 
make for the company. Finally, he did a remarkable thing 
for a boy only seventeen. 

One morning, he went unaimounced into the private of- 
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fice of tlie managing director. He began to talk fast, before 
he would be invited to leave. “I am not satisfied on the job 
you gave me because there is no chance to make decisions. 
I want you to give me an opportunity at another job where 
the results will establish tire value of my services.” 

The older man stared at the mere boy who could be so 
bold. ‘‘And just what do you suggest I should give you to 
do?” he asked. 

“Put me in charge of tire mailing department. Inform ev- 
erybody that I have your authority to handle what goes on 
there without interference. Double my salary with the un- 
derstanding tlrat I either earn the increase or get the sack.” 

“All right, young fellow,” retorted the managing direc- 
tor. “It’s agreed. You get the job on those terms. You have 
tliirty days to cany on, or get the sack.” 

Nervy, wasn’t it? But I have the notion a lot of American 
executives would have been just as receptive. We won’t 
follow that boy as he advanced from job to job in the com- 
pany. You know where he eventually landed. But lie told 
me that right m tire beginning he charted his course in the 
company to culminate when he reached the age of forty. 

He said to himself; “First, I will master as quickly as I 
can every detail of tlris business. Secoird, I will endeavor to 
be a step ahead of any new development — I will read and 
study to be readij for anything that might change our meth- 
ods. Third, I will put down in black and white what I per- 
sonally mean to accomplish, and when. Fourth, by the time 
I am foiti/, I will be managing director of this company, a 
large stockholder, and I will take a trip around the world.” 

So a boy of seventeen set out his markers for a program 
to last twenty-three years. At forty, he said, all would be 
gained. At forty, he would see the world. 
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And with one exception, it all came true. lie was only 
thirty-eight that evening we ate dinner together. 

Of that true story, what is most significant? 

Pie wanted to be a business man and bis father wanted him to be 
a lawyer. He wouldn’t budge. He knew the way he meant to go. 

He dared to ask for a bigger job, and was ready to back his plea 
with results. 

lie set out to learn all the details of (he business; he studied to 
keep up with changing times. 

He planned his career twenty-three years ahead, with a time set 
for each accomplishment. 

You tell me. Is there any magic in that tale? Anything 
supernatural? Was he a superman? Under the same cir- 
cumstances, could you, a normal human being, do as much? 

Yes, why not? The formula is there for anybody to use. 
My Australian friend looked far ahead. He decided where 
he would go, and he mapped the route that would take him 
diere. Along the road, he lost no motion. Pie walked with a 
PLAN. 

Any Goatfeatiibbs Today? 

Perhaps by now, you are beginning to suspect that cliart- 
ing your course to Success is not mere child’s play. Every 
achievement marked along the I'oute calls for hard work on 
your own time. This is unfortunate. No one yet has discov- 
ered how to get something for nothing. 

The reward for the work that you do on company lime is 
your salary. If you want a greater reward, then you miust 
give up some of the spare-time activities you call “fun,” and 
devote the time thus gained to preparation. Thus, arrd thus 
only, your planned career can become reality. This, of 
course, is bad news for the clock watchers who thought to 
find in these pages a way to win success without extra ef- 
fort. 
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So you see there is a factor in planning ahead which has 
not been mentioned before. This is the relation of what you 
want to the amount of effort you are willing to expend in 
getting it. I know a man who was forty years old when he 
decided he wanted to become a lawyer. He went to night 
school six nights a week and got his degree. He knew that 
was the price to pay — ^lie went into it with his eyes open. 
He couldn’t study law in the daytime because he had a 
family to support. 

Puny plans for puny people. It’s better, I suppose, to 
shoot for a small goal, and stick to it, than to go all out in 
setting up a big program tliat you know in your heart you 
will not master. But it’s your problem. Nobody can tell you 
how much of your spare time you are willing to use con- 
structively — how much you insist on throwing to the 
winds. No, indeed. Why should anybody else worry about 
your future? 

The trouble is, we attach so much importance to things 
which are really inconsequential. Or we take a good horse 
and ride it to death. A lot of pleasures are well enough in 
moderation, hut when taken in great gulps they rob us of 
precious time that could be used to better advantage. Then 
they become Qoatfeathers. 

Yes, that’s the right word — goatfeathersi 

A goatfeather is any trivial thing that you do too much 
of — so much that there is no time left for self-improvement. 
Thus, bowling is a fine sport and it helps to keep you in 
good physical condition. To bowd in one league is okeh. 
But bowling is a goatfeather to the man who thinks he must 
indulge every day. A young man I know became so infatu- 
ated with a red-headed girl that he telephoned her several 
times every day, saw her every night, and wrote letters to 
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her on business lime. She certainly was a goatfealher on 
him. Eventually, he lost his job, and she married a .sailor. 

please understand, I wear no halo. For many years, I 
have bowled once a week. I think red-headed girls are 
dandy. So are many other diversions — golf, gin-rummy, 
poker, fishing, or just sitting down for a pleasant evening 
with a few good friends. But none of these things help very 
much ill building a career. A charted course means charted 
time — extra time beyond the needs of your regular job. 

Got any goatfeathers today? 
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Time Plays No Favorites 

You MAY grumble about the advantages other people seem 
to have — in appearance, in money inherited, in that elusive 
asset we call a “pleasing personality,” or in family connec- 
tions — but you cannot accuse Father Time of being par- 
tial to any mau. Every morning, he hands out to all of us 
1,440 brand-new, unused minutes, ours to waste, or to put 
to work according to onr own personal inclinations. 

It makes no difference who we are, or what we do. Rich 
man, poor man, beggar-man, thief — everybody gets the 
same allotment of time — ^not a second more, not a second 
less. And nobody has the right to say what you shall do with 
your portion. But time is rationed, and you can't go back to 
get an additional supply. 

“Good morning, Tom,” I said to the elevator boy — "looks 
as if we arc going to have a nice day.” 

“Yassuh,” agreed Tom, with a wide grin on his black 
face, “and it sure makes me feel good.” 

“What’s so good about it, Tom?” I ashed. 

“Well, suh, you gets a new day, and I gets a new day. 
It’s all mine as much as yours. Yassuh, I aims to feci good.” 

Not bad for an elevator boy, was it? And Charles R. 
Weir, the advertising expert, had the same thought when he 
once wrote; “Life begins every morning.” We can even go 
back to the ancient Sanskrit and find tlie same philosophy, 
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Look to this Dayl For it is Life, 

The very Life of Life. 

In its brief coui’se lie all the Verities 
And Realities of your Existence; 

The Bhss of Growth, 

The Glory of Action, 

The Splendor of Beauty; 

For Yesterday is but a Dream, 

And Tomorrow is only a Vision; 

But Today well lived 

Makes every Yesterday a Dream of Happiness, 
And every Tomorrow a Vision of Hope. 

Look well tlierefore to this Day. 


The cruelty of time is that it never pauses. With your 
first breath, the sand began to run. You never know how 

much is gone — how much is left 
to use. Somehow, it seems there 
is plenty of time, until all of a 
sudden there is none. Too late 
then, for the firings you meant 
to do! No need to beg for a little 
morel It’s all gone! All gone! 

Today, I attended the fu- 
neral of a good friend. Tire 
sand ran out for him at fifty- 
two. Only a couple of months 
ago, we had a serious talk about 
one of his most cherished ambi- 
tions. He was a successful busi- 
ness man, but all of his life he 
had wanted to paint pictures. 
This was probably his greatest 
gift. He could put on canvas a landscape which breathed 
die glory of God. “I drink in a few years,” he told me, T 
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will retire from business, and do nothing but paint. It will 
be a wonderful way to spend the rest of my life.” 

But he didn’t know that day how little sand was left. 
Those pictures will never be 
pamted. He waited too long to 
begin. 

So much money you want to 
accumulate! So many books you 
want to read! So many places 
you want to go! So many pro- 
motions you want to win! Jobs 
to do! And all tlie while, the 
sand is running! You’ll never 
accomplish die things you toant 
to do unless you begin. Not 
some day — ^but this day. Time 
won’t wait for you — BEGIN, 

Even now, you have two 
minutes less of your allotted 
portion than when you started 
to read this chapter. Precious minutes — hours — days! 
Why not use them to the fullest advantage while you may? 

‘T Didn’t ITave Time” 

Because they have so much time, people often pretend 
they have none. “Did you finish that report today?” asks 
the sales manager. “No,” you reply with tongue in cheek, 
“I meant to finish it, but I didn't have time.” 

F iddlesticks and cat’s “biitclies”! What you really mean is 
that you didn’t plan the use of your time to include the finish- 
ing of tliat report. Or listen, friend! Confidentially, could it 
have been that you were just too lazy to get around to it? 
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Barring unexpected loss of health, or the coining of 
death, you will have to admit there is plenty of time for any 
individual to seek success — and find it. Its mtj fault if I 
don’t find the time to do the things I meant to do. Call me 
what you like, if I miss the boat. I’m just a trifling, procrasti- 
nating fool. 

Did you ever stop to think how many hours you get from 
Fatlrer Time in one calendar year, or to multiply that total 
by the years you have been working? How long has that 
been? Ten years? Well, take ten for example. Let’s figure 
it out. 

365 days in one year 
10 working years 

3,650 days in ten years 

All right, now break it down finer. 

3,650 days in ten years 

24 hours in each of those clays 

87,600 hours in the last ten years 

Boy, oh boyl Could those figures be correct? Do it again. 
Yes, eighty-seven thousand and six hundred hours you had 
the last ten years. And eighty-seven thousand and six hun- 
dred hours you will have the next ten years. Say, that’s a 
whale of a lot of time to use, isn’t it? 

Sure, I know what you are saying. You won’t let me get 
away with tliose figures. You’re smart. “What about time to 
sleep, time to eat, time to be with the family, time to go to 
church, time to rest our weary bones?” Okehl Right you are. 
Let’s allow eight hours a day for sleeping, two hours a day 
for meals, and another two hours for those personal chores 
that do take time. 

Eight plus two plus two — that’s a total of twelve. And 
twelve is half of twenty-four. We’ll divicle that grand total 
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of hours by two, and see how many productive hours are 
left. One half of 87,600 is 43,800. 

Now, we are cooking with gas. I can talk back, if you 
question that figure. You have actually had more than forty 
thousand productive hours in the last ten years. How did 
you use them? 

But maybe you are a clock watcher — you still insist the 
figure is too high. Some of you think that eight hours a 
clay are enough for any man to labor. And what about 
Saturdays and Sundays? Well, I’m sorry yon menlioned 
those things. It lets me swing on you — right above the 
belt. If you really don’t intend to work more than forty 
hours a week — not use any time at all beyond the time 
your job demands— then in my book I write your name 
as hopeless. You WILL NEVER MAKE A BIG SUCCESS 
OF ANYTHING. 

If that sounds tough, excuse me! But doesn’t common 
sense tell us that nothing worth while can be accoinplislied 
without the use of some spare time for preparation aircl self- 
improvement? It’s just a fact, whether we like it or not. 

But I’ll still try to go along with you. Let’s try to be satis- 
fied with just a little time set aside for personal improve- 
ment. Let’s see. In one week, there are oire hundred and 
sixty-eight hours. Isn’t it reasonable to say any ambitious 
person would be willing to use just fourteen hours a wec'k 
to improve himself— to carry out his planned career? That’s 
only two hours a day — and you still have twenty-two left. 

2 hours a day 
730 hours in a year 
7,300 hours in ten years 

Well, there you are. Seven thousand and three hundred 
hours. That’s quite a chunk, isn’t it? Just think what all 
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that time could have done for you had it been used the 
last ten years for study and self-improvement. But let the 
past be die past. We won’t cry over spilled milk. But here’s 
a sixty-four-dollar question: What are you going to do 
about the NEXT ten years? 

The secret, I think, of getting a job done, especially a 
long-pull job, is to schedule a certain amount of time for it 
evenj day — or better still, a certain portion of the job to be 
done every day. Thus, you know in advance when you will 
be through, and each day whether or not you are on 
schedule. It is remarkable how much easier it is to work this 
way, once you have the habit. 

An example, if you don’t mind a personal one, is this 
book. For many years I have had the “itch” to write it. But 
it’s quite a grind to turn out a book. Do a couple, and you’ll 
find out. So always until now it has been pushed aside. 
Finally, I walked up to that fellow in the mirror and said, 
"Look here, you dumb so-and-so, you’ll do that book or 
else. Starting tomorrow, you’ll do irot less than five pages 
every day — yes, seven days a week, until you have com- 
pleted the job.” 

Well, it works. Somehow, the job already seems a lot 
easier, once you stait. And I could tell you within a week 
when the book will be finished. No stopping now! It’s five 
pages a day or bust. You see. I’ve always had the time, but 
I was too lazy to begin. You bet, if you want to get some- 
tiring done, set yourself a daily quota, and stick to it. 
You’re a sissy, if you can’t do that. 

Anodier time, I dictated a four-hundred-page book in 
seven days. That was more strenuous. The publishers gave 
me a dictaphone, and several girls to transcribe. Every 
night, I was ready to wilt. But it got the job done. No, I am 
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not pinning any roses on myself. You could have done the 
same. But darn it, my blood boils when I hear anyone say 
he “hasn’t got time.” Find time. Borrow it. Beg it. Steal it 
from some of those sleeping hours, if you have to. You’ve 
got plenty of it, brother. Any denial is just an alibi. 

How Do People Use Theib Time? 

Probably there is no answer to that question that would 
be accurate, like we know that two times two is four. It all 
depends on tlie individual. But I do have some illuminating 
figures gained from a record kept by twenty-three people 
for six days. They were students in a class of mine, titled 
“Straight Thinking in Business.” Naturally, in a rather un- 
usual class like that, tlie question, “Where does our time 
go?” came up for investigation. 

We knew that no one is ever cheated of time— that wc 
all get a freshly baked loaf out of the oven every day. But 
some people seem able to get more out of tlie loaf than 
others. We wanted to know why. 

Accordingly, tlie twenty-tliree students agreed to keep 
an hour-hy-hour chart for six days — to jot down every hour 
exactly what each one had been doing. Then we took the 
reports for the entire group and summarized them. 

And here’s what we discovered: 



Bouts 

Cent 

Working on tlie job 

855 

25.82 

Self-improvement 

320 

9.67 

Recieivtion 

329 

9.93 

Sleep 

1 083 


Other necessities 

519 

15.67 

Service to others 

80 

2,41 

Unaccounted for 

126 

3.80 

Total 


100.00 


Now, of course, it is foolish to call that record anything 
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more than an interesting experiment. It must have been a 
better record than would be developed from any other less 
serious group. These twenty-three people were going to 
night school on their spare time. Almost 10 per cent of their 
total hours was going to self-improvement. I am afraid that 
would not be true of the average individual. 

But even these better-than-average folks were giving as 
much time to recreation as to improvement. Furthermore, 
in those six days they actually lost 126 hours. That was a 
pity. Time is too precious to let it slip through orm fingers 
with not even some fun or sleep to show for it. Another 
interesting fact was that the members of the group averaged 
almost eight hours a day sleeping. Evidently, they were 
not working under any pressure. They still had time to 
snooze. Maybe, time to snore. 

Anyway, we took those figures and used the percentages 
to predict how each individual’s time would be distributed 
for a whole year. We knew diat Father Time would hand 
out 8,760 hours to every individual in the class. Now, if he 
followed tire same habits as did the whole group during 
those six tested days — where would those hours go? And 


this is what we found out. 

Working on tire job (no overtime) 2,263 hours 

Improving himself (seems mighty small) . . . 846 hours 

Recreation (got to have some fun — but??) . . 870 hours 

Sleep (a third of his life in bed) 2,863 hours 

Other necessities (food, shaving, what-not) . 1,372 hours 

Service (couldn’t be proud of that) 211 hours 

Unaccounted for (lost — gone — ^where?) 3.3,5 hours 

Lived for a year 8,760 hours 


Again, watch out! Those are rrot average figures for all 
people. Your own might differ widely, probably woirld. But 
they do point the way to a device which I think you would 
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find highly worth while. What happens to your time? Why 
don’t you find out? You, too, could chart the use of your 
time used over a period of days. You might be sm'prised — 
or pleased — or ashamed. Perhaps, if the result was not 
favorable, you would do something about it. It could be the 
beginning of a program that would hasten the success you 
crave. 

It could be — but you are the “doctor”! 

“Yes, We Ha\'e No Time Today” 

On tlie level, isn’t it amusing how often folks like you 
and I use "no time” as an alibi for not doing something 
which would be to our own benefit? 

‘Yes, indeed, I wsh I did have time to enroll with you this year, 
but the boss has me working late so often, that I’d probably miss 
half the classes.” ( Note; The boss kept you until six o’clock one eve- 
ning last month. ) 

‘Tm sorry, Mr. Jones, I appreciate the company’s ofier to pay my 
fee for the Sales Letter Clinic, but Monday is wash day for the wife, 
and I feel it is my duty to hurry home and help her with tlie dinner.” 
(Note You dry the dishes when you can’t get out of it, but at eight 
o’clock every Monday night you bowl.) 

‘Yes, I know some of the boys are working in the laboratory Sat- 
urday afternoons, and I wish I had the time to pin them. But that’s 
when I cut the grass and fix things around the house.” (Note; Three 
out of the last four Saturday afternoons, you w'ent fishing. ) 

“Friday night? That’s just my hard luck. Why can’t the Board 
meet earlier in the week? I never have any time on Friday evening ” 
(Note: Of course not. You play poker every Friday night.) 

‘T wish I could find time to read good books. But with the way 
we are driven all day long, I’m just too tried to do anytliing by the 
time I get home.” (Note; You went to the movies last night, and the 
night before sat up until past midnight to finish a mystery story. ) 

“Oh, my dear, I wish I could work with the Red Cross on Thurs- 
days, but thats my hardest day.” (Note: Every Thursday morning 
from ten until twelve your wife has a date at the beauty shop, ) 
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Poor devils I You and mel We work so hard explaining 
why we haven’t time to improve ourselves. Who are we 
kidding — except ourselves. And tire sand runs on! 

In St. Louis about ten years ago, a man was working as 
an analytical chemist for the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. He was nearly forty, and had a family of six, All of 
his life he had wanted to be a physician, but apparently he 
was caught in a groove and could never hope for anything 
except steady employment and a moderate salary. 

Then he enrolled in tlie school of medicine at St. Louis 
University. In order to attend day classes, he had to request 
permission to work on the night shift. For six years he 
worked at night, studied and went to class during the day, 
and slept when and if he could. He, too, had a shortage of 
time — time for the pleasm-es and necessities we consider 
absolutely essential. But he finally graduated first in his 
class, and went on to become a leading physician. Now he 
has multiplied his income, and gained the satisfaction of 
doing what he most wanted to do. 

And you and I — millions of others — wo plug along with 
our little bundles of nonessentials, slaves of Time when we 
could be masters. It is to laugh! 

He Took Out Ttm Wobks 

I am told that in Henry Ford’s historical museum is a 
famous clock which once stood for many years in the lab- 
oratory of his good friend, Thomas A. Edison. Probably, if 
you saw this clock in a second-hand store, and didn’t know 
its history, you wouldn’t give two bits for it. You see, there 
are no hands on the face, and even the works were removed 
by order of Mr. Edison. He didn’t want anyone who worked 
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in his laboratory to be a clock watcher, or to worry about 
what time it was when important jobs were to be done. 

Often Mr. Edison and his assistants labored without 
thought of food or sleep tliroughout a whole day and night 
— once going forty consecutive hours without relaxation. 
When a problem waited to be solved, nothing else mat- 
tered. They knew, of course, that the hours were passing, 
but so what? 

And out of that laboratory came great discoveries which 
will bless mankind throughout eternity. 

Maybe you, too, should put Time, the would-be tyrant, 
in his proper place, as did Mr. Edison. In your plant, at 
your desk, on your spare hours — wherever you struggle for 
prestige and success — maybe you, too, should be guided 
by a clock that does not run. Running clocks can be an 
impediment to progress. Who cares what the clock says 
when there is important work to be done? 
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The Thing That Keeps Men Little 

The man who woke up and found himself a success had to 
wake up to do it. Certainly, we can never go any higher 
than the ceiling of our own thoughts. To be any bigger than 
we think we can be is impossible. But we can lift the 
ceiling. 

“Bill” Shakespeare, a fellow with plenty on the hall, said 
in one of his jjlays: “The thing that keeps men little is the 
fear of being great.” Some of us are so loaded down with 
inhibitions that it is no wonder we seldom see the rays of 
the rising sun, “We can’t do thi.s,” and “We can’t do that.” 
Why are we the slaves of such a little word? It’s so easy to 
change the whole picture by crossing out one letter. 

Can’t 

Can’y 

CAN 

Why not? Man for man, what does the other fellow 
have that you don’t have? Even the bossl He wears pants 
just lilce you do. He eats three meals a day. His brain prob- 
ably weighs no more than yours. He, too, had to start low 
and work up. Are you afraid to walk into his office? Afraid 
to talk to him? That’s foolish. True, he has walked farther 
up the path than you have. But tire path is still there. You 
don’t see any “Keep Off” sign on it. 
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Think tall to grow tall. Don’t be satisfied with small 
ideals. Small ideals lead to small places. “Ideals are like 
stars,” wrote Carl Schurz. “You will not succeed in touching 
them with your hands, but, like the seafaring man on the 
desert of waters, you choose diem as your guides, and, fol- 
lowing them, you read your destiny. ’ 

The higher the ceiling, die greater the incentive. Big 
thoughts dirow your whole being into high gear. They de- 
velop mental momentum. 

Mental momentum! Plenty of kick in those two words 1 

You know how an automobile develops speed as the ex- 
plosion of gas fg accelerated. One explosion is no greater 
than the rest, but die more rapid repetition supplies added 
power to go faster. And, isn’t that what happens when posi- 
tive, I-can-do-it thoughts start exploding in that little mo- 
tor on the top of your spine? One constructive thought plus 
another — another — anodier! Closer and closer to your ob- 
jective! Traveling faster toward Success! 

What happens when you start diinking witii confidence 
about a problem, about your job, about your planned ca- 
reer? 

At first, you are confused, lukewarm, indifferent — you 
can’t see die way out. Then you begin to think. One little 
explosion. One thought suggests another. Explosion — ex- 
plosion — explosion! You begin to move toward the solution. 
Your speed accelerates. Difficulties are left behind. You be- 
come inspired- — enthusiastic — eager to drive on. You have 
gained MENTAL MOMENTUM. 

It’s all very exciting, isn’t it? A human being travelmg 
on the power generated in his own mind — one day’s effort 
piled upon another! Accumulated power! Increased speed! 

But some folks have the foolish notion that success 
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comes all in one tremendous surge forward. They ignore the 
law of acceleration. They do not realize the importance of 
just getting started, or that tire repetition of things well 
done develops surplus power for the final blow. 

Low gear — second gear — then in high! Chug, chug, 
chug! Up hill — down hill — increased inertia! That’s the se- 
cret of fast motion. 

Mental momentum — don’t you see? A routine on the job 
improved today — a suggestion to eliminate expense tomor- 
row! Thirty minutes a day set aside for reading good 
boobs! Two nights a week in school! Time taken to learn 
what the fellow at the other desk does, and why! Mastering 
the details of tlie business! Power — motion — ^progress! Not 
all in one blast! Sustained effort. Increased interest! Mental 
momentum! 

And the joy of it all is that effort and interest walk hand 
in hand like sweetlrearts. Maybe it is mental turpitude os. 
mental momentum. The less we know about anything, the 
less appeal it has for us. We laugh at the other fellow’s hob- 
bies. Remember? You called golf an “old man’s game” until 
you tried it. At first, the problem dumped into your lap 
seems dry and monotonous. But the deeper you dig into it, 
the less dry it seems — the more eager you are to keep at it. 
The more momentum, the more interest! The more interest, 
the more momentum! 

Bbick Scale — ^Negative Thinking 

Did you ever hear of brick scale? I hadn’t, until I read 
about it in a magazine called The Better Waij. 

It seems there was a man who wished to invest some 
money. So he purchased a brick kiln and some surrounding 
land where clay deposits were abundant. He knew nothing 
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about die business, but hired a superintendent who knew 
how hricks were made. 

Before long, the kiln was operating. But the bricks that 
came through were marred by blemishes, and could only be 
sold at less than production cost. He learned that the blem- 
ishes were called "scale” — a difficulty not uncommon in the 
liusiness. But the superintendent was stumped; he knew 
only how to operate the kiln. 

All the equipment was checked. They tried new batches 
of bricks. But the scale persisted. Men were hired to scrape 
it off, but this, too, was expensive. Even the scrajred bricks 
were of inferior quality. 

The owner smelled a rat. He thought he knew why the 
original owner had disposed of the kiln. So he in turn found 
a purchaser — a man who knew all about bricks. Nothing 
was said about die scale, and the deal was closed. He felt a 
little ashamed to be taking advantage of the purchaser, but 
after all die latter was old enough to have liis eyes open. 

Later the two men met in another city. The first one asked 
hesitantly, “How’s the brick business?” Much to his sur- 
prise, the other man replied, “Couldn’t be better. We had 
some scale at first, but soon gotrid of it.” 

“You did. How?” 

“Oh, scale is caused by impurity in the, clay. We checked 
our raw material and eliminated that impurity. Now we are 
making best quality bricks and getting top prices.” 

Human beings often have “scale” just as Inicks do. 
This “scale” is also impurity in raw material — NEGATIVE 
THINKING. If the fellow suffering with “scale” would 
change his mental attitude, he would soon be cured. But 
usually he doesn’t even realize his predicament. He thinks 
in the wrong perspective. Thinks small — not tall! 
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Pie thinks his associate gets ahead because he is the pet of the 
boss. 

Pie thinks he isn’t paid what he is worth, and so sulks on the job. 

He doesn’t understand the good reason for a new regulation, and 
starts to crab about it. 

He thinks that he has a physical liandicap, and develops a swell 
inferiority complex. 

He thinks that other people don’t like him, and becomes a 
chronic sourpuss. 

Doesn’t it seem silly to grow poisonous, negative thoughts 
in your mind when it should be open only to positive, con- 
structive thinking? Most negative thoughts are purely imag- 
inary, like the "spooks” one thinks he sees in the village 
cemetery. 

My, my! Goatfeathers; brick scale! The things I do put 
upon you. But seriously, does it do any good to see the dark 
side of things, or to set up imaginary obstacles which can 
easily become real? "Nothing is, but thinking makes it so.” 
Life is tough enough without making trouble for ourselves. 

“Never Before So Wide as Now” 

Another danger of negative thinking is that it so easily 
spreads, One bad apple in the barrel can eventually cause 
all the rest to rot. One employee with a crying towel can 
wreck the morale of a whole department. Surely, if we are 
to succeed in life, we need faith rather than fear, courage 
rather than despair, tolerance rather than suspicion. 

So often I hear some young man in busines.s expressing 
the thought that the “good old clays are gone forever.” He 
thinks, and honestly enough no doubt, that opportunities in 
business and other fields are no longer what they used to lie 
— that our nation has expanded to the saturation point — ■ 
that he was born a generation too late. Yon see, he thinks 
small — not tall. 
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You hear a lot of older folks who should know better 
singing the same sad dirge. We will never emerge from 
the burden of taxation imposed by the two world wars. Our 
children are hopelessly handicapped by conditions they did 
not create. We are headed for chaos, catastrophe, economic 
desti'uction. There is no escape. We are doomed. 

Tommyrot! Sheer nonsense! We have problems to solve, 
yes. Changing conditions to challenge our resomcefulness, 
yes. But decadence, never. Lack of opportunity, no. Fu- 
tility for the young man who aspires to great deeds, no. Fer- 
tile — ^not futile — is the way ahead, and with all my heart I 
believe it. 

To the negative thinkers, the wailers and weepers, W. J. 
Cameron once spoke on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour. 
Particularly, his words were framed for the young inerr 
whose careers are yet to be carved. 

What shall wo tell the young man today? 

Tell him he wa.s fortunately cast by birth into a land where ev- 
er ytliing he has in him can come full circle. Tell him he lives among 
a people where men grow big doing big things, or doing lesser serv- 
ice in a big way — a country that ha.s oirly 6 per cent of the world’s 
population and 71 per cent of the world’s automobiles; 6 per cent of 
the world's population and 52 per cent of the world’s telephones; 6 
per cent of the world’s population and 44 per cent of the world’s 
radios; 6 per cent of the world’s population and 30 per cerrt of the 
world’s railroads; 6 per cent of the world’s population and double 
the life insurance of the rest of the world. 

More children in the schools, more homes owned by familie.s, 
more college opportirnities, tliair anywhere else. This is part of (be 
so-called "wicclcage” the older generation is leaving him. Don’t say 
these are merely material things — they are the visible symbols of 
spiritual wealth. 

Tell him that this is a countiy where men with no capital but 
their hands, their overalls, an IDEA, and an urge to serve their gen- 
eration have always had a wide field, and never before so wide as 
now. 
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Has the Second World War changed those percentages? 
Yes, no doubt, but certainly only in our favor. Opportunity 
still walks free and unfettered among us. But always the 
negative thinkers will try to make us believe it is not so. 

Poor little men, what miserable existence it must be to 
always see the fog and never the sunshine. And what a 
plague they are to progress. 

Is it tlie nature of man to question new ideas? History 
would seem to prove it. Elias Howe invented the sewing 
machine, but it nearly rusted away before women would 
use it. The typewriter was available for year's before busi- 
ness men began to buy it. And long, long ago in Congress a 
resolution was inti'oduced to abolish the United States Bu- 
reau of Patents, because obviously there was nothing left 
that could be invented. 

Away with these negative thoughts I They guide us not to 
the land of our heart’s desire. Beat them down. Tramp on 
them. We destroy them or they destroy us. I have never 
known a negative thinker who was a success. 

Mountains Out of Molehills 

Equally impotent in the world of business is that type of 
thinking which makes the simplest task seem diflBcult, The 
man who loves “red tape” is a good example. He often 
seems to be die busiest man in die world— busy doing noth- 
ing that matters. He is forever running to his boss about lit- 
tle diings that no boss should be worried with. The smallest 
performance in his line of duty becomes a big parade. He 
likes to fuss and fret. He wastes so much mental energy in 
doing a trivial job that he hasn’t an ounce left for an impor- 
tant one. 

In my scrapbook is the story of the army which was 
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halted by a river. The general sent for his head man among 
the engineers — an old-fashioned, capable road builder. 

“Jim,” he said, ‘1 am taking most of the men acioss, but 
we will need artillery support. How long will it take you to 
throw over a bridge?” 

“About three days, General,” Jim replied after sober de- 
liberation. 

“Good,” said the General. “Tell Captain Doe to start on 
the drawings within the hour.” 

At the end of the third day, the General sent for Jim. 
“How’s that bridge coming along?” he inquired. 

Well, sir, the bridge is made,” Jim told him, “but them 
pictures ain’t done yet. If you don’t have to wait for them, 
you can have the artillery come across.” 

I don’t know. I wasn’t there. And far be it from me to 
tlirow stones at a general. But the implication of the story 
is that he must have been one of the “red-tape” thinkers. 
The way to build a bridge, he tliought, was to first make tire 
drawing. Okeh, by all means start with a plan when one is 
necessary. But in this case the bridge builder beat the 
draftsman to the draw. 

You will encounter many of tlmse “in-the-groove” think- 
ers in business, some of them in petty leadership jobs. They 
have a set routine for each performance, and it must be fol- 
lowed or else. The devil couldn’t change it. And if a new 
problem comes along, even a tiny one, it has to be solved by 
the same old formula. 

Now don’t get the wrong idea. You know I believe in 
hard, straight, precise thinking. But not the kind of thinking 
that makes mountains out of molehills. 

No, sledge-hammer blows to crack cocoanuts or tack- 
hammer taps to crack peanuts. The secret of getting all sorts 
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of jobs done is to synchronize the amount of effort required 
with the difficulty of the attainment. You don’t need a blow 
torch to light a candle. By the proper conservation of 
thought and energy when the going is easy, you have the 
necessary reserves when the going is difficult. Watch any 
great athlete in action and you will quickly see what I 
mean. 

Probably, the majority of you were still in short pants 
when number 77 was the number one phantom on the grid- 
iron. You missed seeing Grange of Illinois make monkeys of 
those who tried to stop him. But I saw Grange many times, 
and to me he is the all-time first of tlie football greats. 

The most interesting characteristic of Grange in my 
opinion was his seeming indifference when not in action. 
Until one got to know him better, it was annoying to see 
him lean against the goal post, waiting for the kickoff, and 
apparently witli not a worry in the world. It seemed he 
should be dancing up and down, doing something to show 
he was eager to get tliat ball and run. 

But oh, how he did change the minute flrat ball left the 
kicker’s foot. To see him on one of those elusive, tantalizing 
scampers was something to never forget. Four times in ten 
minutes, I saw him score touchdowns against Michigan 
when he was only a sophomore. As I remember, he got 
loose on those long dashes four out of the five times he 
handled the ball. 

And tire wizardry of his skill was tliat never did he seem 
to take an unnecessary step. The tackier would charge him, 
leave the ground — and Grange was never where it seemed 
he had to be from his position a second before. You see. 
Number 77 knew how to change his pace — ^how to do the 
job with the least possible waste motion. 
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That, I believe, is a tip you can take from a football star 
— one that will be helpful as you carry the ball toward the 
goal posts labeled “Success.” Learn to take the problems 
that come your way with the necessary change of pace. 
Cultivate poise — control — conservation of energy. Save 
your heavy thinking for heavy jobs. 

You have a pile of nuts to crack — problems on your job. 
Little nuts — big nuts — all waiting to yield their meat to die 
proper kind of thinking. A httle pressure between the fin- 
gers, and the peanut shell bursts open. Not much thought 
required in that. But you wouldn’t be so foolish as to think 
you can just as easily break apart the cocoanut. 

Not unless you were peanut-minded. Then, naturally, 
you would cry “it can’t be done,” when the cocoanut didn’t 
co-operate. 

The man who misses aE the fim 
Is he who says, “It can’t be done.” 

In solemn pride, he stands aloof 
And greets each venture with reproof. 

Had he tire power, he would efface 
The history of the human race; 

We’d have no steam or trolley cars, 

No streets lit by electric stars; 

No telegraph or telephone. 

We’d linger in the age of stone, 

Where when some Iceen barbaric brain 
Of life’s conditions dared complain. 

And' planned a wheel on which to roll 
The load In's arms could not control. 

Sneers arose from all the crew 
That ever scoffs at what is new. 

The world would sleep it things were rvin 
By men who say, “It can’t be done,” 

There’s truth in that poem. The mysteries of our universe 
are often yielded grudgingly. But yield they do when men 
fear not to think them through. What’s your surplus of men- 
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tal energy? Can you relax against the goal post until the ball 
leaves the bicker s foot? 

Wf, Make the Beds We Lie In 

We know that water reaches its own level. The more I 
see of men struggling, sweating for recognition in business, 
the more it seems to me that they, too, reach tlreii* own level 
— the level determined by tlieir own mental attitude. Now 
and dien, it does seem that a deserving fellow is lost in the 
shufHe, that he deserves more than he gets. But if we knew 
the inner man, we would no doubt find him to be the victim 
of his owm thinking. 

"The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings.” I believe that is true. A 
Chinese proverb reads; “Great souls have loills — feeble 
souls only have wishes'’ We rise as far as we dare to think 
we can. We make the beds in which we lie. 

Did you ever go snipe hunting? I did, and it was an em- 
barrassing experience. 

The scene of the hunt was a country-school picnic which 
lasted until after dark. My mother was the teacher, and she 
took me with her, tire only city boy in tire crowd. I don’t 
blame them now for the trick they played on me, but I did 
then. It didn’t seem right that they should make a fool out 
of the teacher’s son. 

You know die game. The victim is told that he has been 
selected to catch the snipe. He is taken to a lonely spot in 
the woods — preferably in a marshy place where the mos- 
quitoes are ravenous — and instructed to hold the bag with 
the open end on the ground while the otlrers spread out to 
drive the snipe toward him. He is cautioned not to move 
hand or foot as the snipe are very timid. But if he keeps per- 
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fectly quiet — oh, those mosquitoes — he will eventually be 
sure of the catch. 

It must have been an hour that I crouched with that bur- 
lap bag before at last it dawned on me that “snipe” are as 
imaginary as jprinters’ “type lice.” You can imagine how 
much I enjoyed the guffaws of those country kids when T 
got back to the schoolhouse. It was one of my first lessons 
in applied democracy. Good for my soul! 

But not all snipe hunting is done in the woods. Snipe 
hunters are common in business — folks “just sittin’ ” and 
holding the bag wide open, waiting for the game to come 
their way. 

A snipe hunter in business thinks on a very low level. ITe 
doesn’t expect so very much, and is never surprised. He 
would rather sit and wait than beat the bush. He may often 
handle a routine job well enough, but the best moment of 
the working day is when the “stop” whistle blows. He 
doesn’t l<now what goes on in other departments, how the 
company products are made, where they are sold, or where 
the money comes from that pays his salary. If a fellow 
worker gets behind in his work, he never thinks of giving 
him a lift. He docs what he is told to do — no more. 

At the end of the chase, liis bag is still emptij. 

He Washed Himself Clean 

Whenever the relation of mental attitude to career alti- 
tude is mentioned, I always think of a salesman down in 
Texas. He was a whale of an Irish lad, and properly they 
called him “Big Tim,” It was a speech he once made to a 
thousand other salesmen that I shall never forget. It might 
have been titled, “From goat to hero,” or some other banal 
and movie-like thing. 
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You see, the occasion was tlie national convention of tlie 
sales force, and Big Tim had been crowned champion of the 
thousand — first in sales among all those men. But the year 
before, he had finished near tire bottom, and when condi- 
tions had been even more favorable to sales. So the sales 
manager turned to Big Tim tliat last night of the conven- 
tion, and said, “Stand up. Big Tim, and tell these fellows 
how you did it. Last year you ran like a plug — this year you 
won the Derby of Champions. Come now, what happened 
to you? Let us have it, straight from the shoulder.” 

Like the elephant that climbs slowly on the tub in the 
circus ring, Big Tim got to his feet. His face was red, and he 
surveyed the rest of us with an air of defiance, as if expect- 
ing his story to be challenged. 

"Chief,” he began quietly, “I ain’t no shucks at making a 
speech, but I do know what happened to make me a success 
this year. It’s kinda personal, and I reckon some of you boys 
won’t beheve it, It wasn’t any secret to me that last year, 
and the year before, I was a lousy salesman. I kept getting 
worse and worse, and I figured to be fired any month. But 
one night last December I held a big meeting with myself. 
I sent my family to the show, and I sat down to wrestle out 
in my own mind what was makiirg me so terrible. 

“All of a sudden it came to me as clear as day that the 
trouble was in my own thinking. My mind was so full of 
reasons why I couldn’t sell that I was behind the eight ball 
on every call. Somehow, I had come to the conclusion that 
everything, including me, was going to the dogs — and I 
reckon all my prospects got to feeling the same way. I was 
selling failure instead of success, and everybody be- 
lieved me. 

Now here’s where you can begin laughing, but it wasn’t 
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any joke to me. I decided it was up to me to wash my mind 
clean of all those negative thoughts — that I would start the 
new year all fresh and new, with nothing left to remind me 
what a fool I had been. 

“So, what did I do? Well, I bought myself a new suit of 
clothes, and a new hat, and a new pair of shoes. I got some 
new socks, and a new red necktie, and some new under- 
wear. Then the first morning of the new year I got up early 
and got in the tub with a big bar of soap. I scrubbed my 
skin until it was red as a baby’s. Maybe it sounds funny to 
you, but I wanted to wash off my skin any of those old ideas 
tliat had been holding me back. And then I took a razor and 
shaved myself twice. 

“Out I goes that morning a new man, with new duds, 
and expecting to sell. You see, old Tim had put himself 
through the wringer, and tlie negative droughts had been 
squeezed into the dirty water in the tub. Dirty water, that’s 
what the wrong kind of thinking is. Chief, you know what 
happened. That first day, I sold twice as much as I had any 
day in five years. And I went on selling the rest of this year. 
You can call me crazy if you want to, but maybe if some of 
you guys who are sitting on your tails and doing a lousy job 
would take the same treatment, it might do for you what it 
did for Big Tim.” 

No, we didn’t laugh at Big Tim. We just looked at each 
other, aird you could have heard a pin drop in that big 
room. Then we stood up and cheered. We clapped our 
hands and shouted like a bunch of schoolboys. Big Tim had 
given us something we all needed to hear — a declaration of 
faith — ^proof that a man does what he thinks he can. 

Yes, so often the difierence between success and failure 
is in our own thinking. We write our own ticket. You can 
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borrow an expression from the world of sport, and say that 
tliose who excell have the WILL TO WIN. They set their 
teeth in something, and they don’t let go. But the failures, 
the plodders, they only WISH to win. 

So meant Victor Hugo when he wrote: “People do not 
lack strength; tliey lack loill.” Yom- father can’t inalce a suc- 
cess of you. Your mother can’t. Your hest friend can’t. Your 
boss can’t. They are willing to help, hut it’s your WILL TO 
WIN — not theirs- — that will carry you across deep rivers, 
over towering mountains, and through thick forests. The 
motivating force is in your own mind. Wishing is a down- 
puller. Willing is an up-puller. 

No scalel No snipe-hunting! Think tall to be tall. Lift 
your ceiling high. A man is no more, no less, than his own 
concept of himself. 

Back of the beating hammer by which 
the steel is wrought. 

Back of the workshop’s clamor, tlie 
seeker may find a thought; 

The thought is ever master of 
iron and steam and steel; 

That rises above disaster, and 
ti'amples it under heel. 

Back of them stands the schemer — 

the thinker who drives things through, 

Back of the job the dreamer, who’s 
making tire dream come tme. 
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Whangdoodles and Whiffenpoufs 

Oh, oh! Now we come to an essential to success in business 
that you may not be especially fond of. Most people aren’t. 
It’s human nature not to be. Of course, I could skip such a 
disagreeable subject, but that wouldn’t be “on the up” with 
you. So let’s out with it! 

There is a price tag on .success, and you can have only 
as much as you are willing to pay for, No, it won’t cost you 
any money. What you will have to shell out is sweat — labor 
— HARD WORK. And that brings us face to face with two 
kinds of people. The head of a twenty-million -dollar cor- 
poration told me about them. 

“Frailey,” he said, “you’ll find two kinds of people in 
business, the Whangdoodles and the Whiffenpoufs. We 
need more of the ‘Doodles’ and less of the ‘Poufs,’ but, un- 
fortunately, the percentage runs the other way. Their he 
hastened to explain. 

“A WHANGDOODLE is a fellow with plenty of com- 
mon sense, and the energy to back it up. He likes to walk at 
tire head of the parade, but he is not a show-off. He is quick 
to spy an opportunity, and not afraid to wrestle with it. He 
loves to carry the ball, but is just as willing to block for the 
other fellow. On the job, he goes the extra mile — and 
loves it. 

“A WHIFFENPOUF is a fellow who is wishy-washy in 
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his thinking. In the parade, he walks at the rear with the 
clowns. He calls his cronies "jolly good fellows.’ A whiffen- 
pouf may be smart, but he is also yellow. He never lends a 
fellow-worker a hand, because he is too lazy to even help 
himself. On the job he goes only as far as he is supposed to 
go — he wouldn’t give an extra inch.” 

Whangdoodles ! 

Whiffenpoufsl 

Ever since that conversation, those two words have lin- 
gered in my mind like a popular song. I can’t find them in 
the dictionary, but they certainly should be there. Once you 
know them, you’ll catch yourself cataloguing other people — 
not polite, but a lot of fun. “Joe Dish is a WhifFenpouf . . , 
John Doe is a Whangdoodle.” Why you might even go so 
far as to catalogue yourself. 

She Woulbn’t Say Yes 

Not so long ago, I had a most stimulating visit with the 
president of an oil company in Texas. Fie lamented the lack 
of ambition in some of his employees. I think he, too, meant 
he had some Whiffenpoufs working there. Like Elzadal 

In this oil man’s company, tire secretary of the sales man- 
ager gave notice that she would only work one more year. 
But tliis gave plenty of time to locate another girl in the or- 
ganization who deserved promotion, and time for the one 
chosen to groom herself for the job. 

They decided that Elzada would get the plum. She was 
doing only clerical work, but seemed to have all the qualifi- 
cations — except a knowledge of shorthand. But anybody of 
average intelligence can learn shorthand in six months, and 
by diligent practice become right good at it. 

So one morning, the president said to the girl, “Elzada, 
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you have a lot of ability, and before long we hope to find a 
more important job for you. But you have one handicap in 
not knowing shorthand. Here’s what we will do for you. Go 
to the Blank Business College and find out what it will cost 
to take the beginning and advanced courses. Say you want to 
master it in one year. Then come back and talk to me. I 
tliink I’ll approve the company paying your tuition.” 

All right! If you had been wearing that girl’s shoes, what 
would you have done? Why, of course, you would have 
been off lilce a flash to the business college, and then back to 
call the president’s hand. But not Elzada! 

Months passed. Several times, the president asked Elzada 
what she had done about tlie shorthand course — but always 
she had an evasive answer. Oh, to be sure, she didn’t know 
the reason why die boss wanted her to learn shorthand, but 
she might have guessed. Why had he stipulated that she 
master the art in one year? There was Lady Opportunity 
witli hand outstretched — ^pointing the way to more inter- 
esting work and greater salary. But evidently, Elzada 
couldn’t take the thought of spending some of her spare time 
in night school. She was a WHIFFENPOUF. 

Perhaps, you have a special tolerance for pretty girls — 
you are trying to set up a good excuse for Elzada’s indiffer- 
ence. For example, no doubt Elzada knew she was going to 
get married soon, and a knowledge of shorthand will not 
by potatoes. Tut, tut! Go on widi you, now. You are just too 
softhearted. The year rolled around, and another girl got 
the job. Elzada is still doing the same clerical work. 

Gil Found the Tub 

Back dining my Ralston Purina days, there was a con- 
stant stream of young men entering the company — novices 
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just out of high school and college. With an office personnel 
of about eight hundred, we had to be well supplied with 
new blood, and it was always interesting to see how quicldy 
they could make the adjustment from classroom to business. 
It wasn’t long before we, too, were tagging the Whangdoo- 
dles and the Whiffenpoufs. 

Gil came to us in the June crop of high-school graduates 
— a rather undersized young chap with a peculiar haircut, 
as if his mother might have clipped it with a cereal bowl to 
guide her scissors. Gil ran to the plain side in both person- 
ality and experience, not neaidy so promising on the surface 
as some of the other newcomers. 

Soon we had a picnic — a get-together for all the new 
folks in tire company. But you know how picnics are — a lot 
of sport for the guests, but a lot of hard work for the hosts. 
While tlie others had their fun, we in the personnel depart- 
ment were busy getting the pop in ice water and preparing 
tire food. 

“Wish we had brought a second tub,” one of us said. It 
was an idle wish. But ten minutes later I saw a strange sight 
approaching — a tub that seemed to have legs. Yes, it was 
the new boy, Gil, holding tire tub on his head. He had 
heard the remark, and had gone to a near-by farm house to 
see if he couldn’t borrow a tub. 

Mind you, Gil wasn’t supposed to be looking for tubs. 
He wasn’t giving the party. He should have been with the 
other new boys, playing softball, pitching horseshoes, or 
“testing his line” with the girls. But when there was work to 
be done, Gil was sure to be around. We discovered that 
more and more as the months passed by. 

That day, when it came time to open the pop, Gil was 
number one boy with his bottle-opener. He cut his hand 
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rather badly, but he only laughed about that. Gil never was 
one to make a fuss. 

Going home that evening, we were all talking about Gil. 
We in the personnel department were always happy when 
we saw newcomers begin to make good. There had to be a 
certain percentage of winners, or we would have lost our 
jobs. 

Of those at the picnic, we knew we had one Wlrangdoo- 
dle — a fellow who liked to work. 

And so he turned out to be, with a double dose of “doo- 
dle” — the little fellow with the round haircut. 

Soon tire report from his boss came — “The best packer 
in the new group . . . fast . . . doesn’t make mistakes . . . 
never late . . . doesn’t mind overthne.” The kind of stuff 
that wins promotion! Do you wonder tlrat he was the first 
of the new boys to get a better job? Then to night school, 
four times a week. Busy as a bumble bee in any company 
activity, always wanting to help! Promoted a second time — 
then a third! 

Nothing surprising about that! Whangdoodles are al- 
ways “luckier” than Whiffenpoufs. They can’t miss. 

The Fellow Who Lives by His Wits 

There is a fellow I often hear about, but never have been 
able to catch up with. They say he “lives by his wits.” 
Maybe I don’t understand what that means, but the impli- 
cation to me is tlrat this “dodo” gets what he wants for 
nothing. He is so smart that he doesn’t have to work. 

It may be, to be sure, that the folks who talk about this 
man who gets something for nothing simply do not under- 
stand the nature of his occupation, or the effort necessary to 
make a go of it. I suppose stage-stimck girls thirrk a star in 
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Hollywood lias a soft job. In the same sense, lawyers, au- 
thors, radio performers, and otlier men who do no manual 
labor must live the life of Riley. But the fact is, it can be 
more exhausting to plead a case in court, or to work long 
hours in front of a motion picture camera, or even to write 
one chapter of a book, than it is to dig a ditch or load a 
freight car. 

No, the fellow I want to meet personally is the one who 
lives on milk and honey without making the money to buy 
it, who keeps his purse and his belly full without doing any 
work of any description. Not one of tliese fellows in the 
penitentiary who tried to do it, but a real honest-to-good- 
ness, within-the-law example. I’d surely like to borrow his 
formula. 

Lazy? No, not at all. But if I didn’t have to work ten to 
twelve hours a day just to keep my head above water, and 
some otlier heads that depend on me for the same benefit, 
just think of all the wonderful tilings I could do instead. 

I could play golf, swim, go to the races, see all the base- 
ball games. I could read three or foiv good books every 
week. I could see all the good shows. I could spend inter- 
esting week-ends in the country with friends. I could win- 
ter in Florida, and summer in Canada. I could travel — see 
all the world — stay as long any place as I wanted. My, oh 
my, what couldn’t I do if I knew how to get something for 
nothing? 

But no hopel Work I must, or the Fraileys won’t eat — an 
old-fashioned custom to which they are greatly addicted. It 
seems to be tlie- scheme of life — and certainly the way of 
husiness^ — that only one door opens to success, and over 
that door the words, “BY HARD WORK YE SHALL EN- 
TER.” Maybe you think I am a tiresome old coot to keep 
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repeating it, but that’s the cause of the repetition. We are 
all so eager to find the easy way to get ahead that we hate 
to admit the truth — drat the only true way is work, more 
Work, and still MORE WORK. 

Furthermore, there’s never a time in your career when 
you can stop working. The only way to coast is DOWN. 
One accomplishment is only a steppingstone — either down 
or up. 

No man is a success more than a minute — the minute in which he 
completes a successful job. You may make a successful speech or be 
the author of a successful sales drive or play a successful round of 
golf. But as soon as the applause dies down, the world raises the 
ante on you and says — ^“Now let’s see you do it again . . . and BET- 
TER." 

The foregoing paragraph is from a booklet issued by the 
great advertising firm of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
And it isn’t applesauce! 

In my opinion one of the greatest business leaders of our 
times is Ralston Pmina Chairman of the Board, William H. 
Danforth. Anyone who ever has been within a mile of his 
inspiring personality will probably agree with me. And 
many a successful younger man will pay tribute to the help 
he got as a beginner from "Chief” Danforth. 

But like most great leaders, Mr. Danforth has no toler- 
ance at all for the fellow who pauses even a moment to 
preen his feathers. His whole philosophy of success seems to 
be crammed into two almost irritating words — WHAT 
NEXT? It isn’t that he doesn’t appreciate the good deeds of 
his followers, but his mind is resolutely .turned forward. 
“Mr. Danforth, I made my sales quota." “Fine — WHAT 
NEXT?” "Mr. Danforth, the plant will be ready to operate 
two months ahead of schedule.” “Fine— WHAT NEXT?” 
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“Mr. Danfordr, the woiiy is all over, I am the father of 
twins.” “Fine—WHAT NEXT?” 

You will agree there is nothmg much to do with a man 
who keeps on saying — What next . . . What next . . . What 
next? Nothing but to dig in a little deeper, work a little 
harder, and come out a little higher than you would have 
done without his insistent, uncompromising demand that 
you never stop to catch your breath. 

“Hustlimg for Life” 

Down in Texas, where “men are men” and “skies are al- 
ways blue,” lived a remarkable business man. He was born 
in Germany, and came to diis country before the First 
World War. With no money, and speaking only a little of 
our language, he started his career with the cards stacked 
against him. During the war, there were many who heckled 
him. He had his bitter moments. 

But from tlie beginning, Carl Wolhier was driven by the 
great obsession to become a “somebody” in his state and na- 
tion. Wliile other men were frittering away tlieh spare 
time, his evenings were crowded with work and study. 

Finally, he emerged as president of the Panther Oil and 
Grease Manufacturing Company, one of tlie best-known 
business executives in tire southwest, and admired by a host 
of friends in all parts of the United States. Long before his 
death, he could have taken thing.s easy, could have sat back 
and been satisfied. But Carl Wollner got fun out of bard 
work. He allowed no man in his company to outdo him in 
persistent, um-elenting devotion to die job at hand, or in the 
rendering of service to his fellow-men. Pie believed that the 
first obligation of a leader is to LEAD, He died as he had 
hved— a HUSTLER to the end. 
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I give you this introduction because I want you to read 
one of Carl Wollner’s messages to his employees. As you 
might expect from a man of his energy, the title is “Hustling 
for Life.” 


Life is a onc-waij street, and you are not going to come hack. 

That’s wliat makes Life itself the nio.st seiious business )'on and 
I will ever confront. That’s why we must HUSTLE, for the night is 
coming when no man can work. 

I’m a great admirer of the Apostle Paul. To my way of thinkiirg, 
he was the greatest salesman, save one, that ever lived. What a pic- 
ture Paul could paint with words. What wonderful demonstrations 
he could make. 

Paul broke in a young salesman by the name of Timothy, and as 
often as he thought necessary, he wrote him helpful messages. To 
him he said: STIR UP THE GIFT OF GOD WHICH IS IN THEE. 

This message HAD to be good to li\'e two thousand years. Oh, 
how Paul did spill bis great beait to sell Timothy on tire merchau- 
clise he had to sell, and the house he represented. 

By no means do I believe in soaring folks into doing things, 1 
would rather lead folks on by painting the beautiful picture of what 
can be accomplished. But there comes a time when a good .scare is 
good for all of us, 

Did you know out of a hundred young men, twenty-five years 
old, that when they reach the age of sixty-five — 

54 are dependent, 

5 barely making a living, 

4 are well to do 
1 only is rich? 

HUSTLING FOR LIFE — there’s nothing more important for 
j’Qu and me to do. We don’t want to be dependent at 65. Neither do 
we want to be barely making a living. We want to be among tho 
five who are above the turmoil and strife of a bare existence. 

That means then, my friends. Hustling to Make Good, Hustling 
to Victory, Hustling for Calls. It means Hustling for Sales, Ihislling 
ior Orders. It means Hustling to look after our families. It means 
tliinking well of ourselves — not abusing ourselves with those ex- 
cesses which we know hurt us. 

STIR UP THE GIFT OF GOD WHICH IS IN THEE. Truly we 
should WAKE UP and truly GO TO WORK. It means in reality 
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HUSTLING FOR LIFE and that’s what we need ... to make life 
more abundant ... to fill life with the joy of attainment. 

Strange, isn’t it, how all of these successful leaders in 
business lay stress on the importance of HARD WORK? 
And yet none of them seem to think of hard work as drudg- 
ery. Can it be that this thing men so much dread is really 
a joy and a blessing? Can it be tliat punctual clock-punch- 
ers — the ones who will not pay the price in extra effort — 
are not only robbing themselves of success, but also of a 
thrill which only achievement may create? 

"Stir up tire Gift of God which is in thee.” I wonder, 
could die Apostle Paul have been speaking to you and me 
as well as to Timothy? 

But we don’t need to go back two thousand years to hear 
great leaders stress the importance of HARD WORK. 
Owen D. Young, one of America’s greatest business men, 
writes ; 

There is a single reason why 99 out of 100 business men never 
become leaders. That is their unwillingness to pay the price of re- 
sponsibility. By the price of responsibility, 1 mean hard driving, con- 
tinual work . . . the courage to make decisions, to stand the gaff 
. . . the scourging honesty of never fooling yourself about yourself. 

You travel the road to leadership heavily laden. While the nine- 
to-flve-o’clock worker takes his ease, you are toiling upward through 
tire night. Laboriously you extend your frontiers. 

Any new effort, the psychologists say, wears a new groove in the 
brain. And the grooves that lead to the heights are not made be- 
tween nine and five. They are burned in by midnight oil. 

On and on, the testimony piles up, but never is it given 
widi “bated breath and whispered humbleness,” as if diese 
great leaders know they are selling us an unpleasant bill of 
goods. On tire contrary, do they not seem to find glory and 
contentment in the extra miles they have traveled? 

Said Alexander Hamilton: “Men give me some credit for 
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genius. All the genius I have lies in this: When I have a sub- 
ject in hand I study it profoundly: day and night it is be- 
fore me: I explore it in all its bearings. My mind becomes 
pervaded widr it. Then the effort which I make is what the 
people are pleased to call the fruits of genius. It is the fruit 
of LABOR and Thought.” 

In the same trend of drought, when Abraham Lincoln 
heard that his brother was planning to move from Illinois 
to Missouri, he wrote him the following letter: “What can 
you do in Missouri better than here? Is the land any richer? 
Can you there, any more than here, raise corn and wheat 
and oats without work? Will anybody there, any more than 
here, do your work for you? If you intend to go to work, 
there is no better place than right where you are; if you do 
not intend to go to work, you cannot get along anywhere.” 

Okeh, Mr. Lincohr. Your advice to your brother, the 
farmer, might just as truly be spoken today to any young 
man in business. Can’t you hear the long, lovable fellow 
saying: “Why do you want to move to another company? 
Can you there, any more than where you are, win respect, 
recognition, promotion, without wcrrk? If you intend to 
work, there is no better place than where you are; if you do 
not intend to work, you cannot get along anywhere.” 

“The Gumption To Git Up and Graze” 

Fi'om Mrs. Walter Ferguson, down Texas way, comes 
the story of the litde old woman who came to her door sell- 
ing handmade lace, a “lively old woman who looked like a 
wren troubled with ardirids — ^bent, beaten down, yet spnj 
within” Mrs. F.erguson passed along, as nearly as could be 
remembered, what the old woman said. 

I keep pretty peart. My son, Joe, says to me folher day, “Mom, 
you hadn’t ought to run. around the way you do. Don’t nobody want 
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that lace you le makin’.” “Now, Joe,” I says, I d thank you to keep 
your tongue to yourself.” He’s a mighty good boy, but haid luu with 
four kids and a sickly wife. “I been a using these legs, ’ I says, “long 
before you was knee high to a grasshopper, and if you don’t look 
out, Joe Fuller, they’ll outlast yours.” 

Yes’m, I’ve laised nine young’uns — ^two died before they could 
set up — and I ain’t never seen tlie time I was willin’ to let somebody 
wait on me, My boys is woiking to get me a pension. Well, whatever 
I get, it’ll come in handy, but if they tliink I’m going to stop workin’, 
they’ve got another think cornin’ — and so’s the government. I was 
raised to believe it was a sin to he idle, and I ain’t goin’ to change 
the notion at my age. 

There sure is a lot of cryin’ about haid times. Shucks — as I tell 
my kids — ’twouldn’t be no fun in hfe if you couldn’t have some 
wrastlin’ bouts with trouble. It’s LorastUn that makes us tough. 
Seems like everybody nowadays wants to be like a passel of cows 
lavin’ around in a rich pasture. Some of ’em ain’t hardly got gump- 
tion enough to git up and graze. 

I’ll tell you one thing I’t'e noticed. The folks xoho ain’t afraid of 
work generally gits along. 

Yes, my friends, I fear we’ll have to face the truth. It’s 
the handwriting on the wall for you in your struggle for 
success. There’s a price to pay, and you can’t escape it. The 
oil that greases the path ahead is the sweat of your brow. 
We must toork for what we get, and the harder we work, 
tire fartlrer we can go. 

This is the message we get from those who have traveled 
the road ahead of us— WORK HARD . . . WORK HARD 
. . . WORK HARD. 

Whangdoodle or Wliiffeirpouf? "Stir up the gift of God 
which is in thee.” What next? W'hat next? What irext? 
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He Practiced as He Meant to Play 

At a sport banquet in St. Louis several years ago, I sat be- 
tween “Dizzy” Dean and an all-American football player 
from a southern university, Paul Moss. “01’ Diz” was in 
rare form, so I had to direct mtj talking to the football hero. 

Paul was a big, handsome fellow, and very modest. Plis 
greatest claim to fame was an uncanny ability to snag and 
hold a forward pass. Playing that year with the St, Louis 
professional team, he had made marry a catch that had 
seemed impossible. So during the evening I popped a ques- 
tion at him. 

“Paul,” I asked, "what’s the secret of your ability to catch 
forward passes? I have seen you take them off your shoe- 
tops, high over your head, far to the right or the left, and no 
matter how hard they were tlrrowrr. If it isir’t a professioiral 
secret, I surely would like to know how you do it.” 

Pie waited so long to reply, that I was beginning to think 
he had not heard me, but I guess he was only thinking. 
‘Well,” he finally drawled, "I guess it’s because I always 
practice as I mean to play.” 

In my records of accomplishment, that stateirrent ranks 
along with the sayings of the immortals. It describes better 
than I could with a tliousand words, the value of daily per- 
formance — the steady, everyday giving of the best that is 
in us. It’s one thing to be known as a hard worker on special 
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occasions; it’s another and better thing to have the reputa- 
tion of “going all out” on every occasion. 

At the American Youth Foundation Camp, near Shelby, 
Michigan, tlie campers have a slogan which demands the 
same kind of performance — “BE YOUR OWN SELF, AT 
YOUR VERY BEST, ALL THE TIME.” Such a program 
has no loopholes. He who lives by it, cannot work in spurts 
— sometimes at top speed, other times doing just enough to 
“get by.” 

Obviously, too, tlie fellow who “practices as he means to 
play,” is always prepared for any emergency. Working in 
the spotlight, and under pressme, he can at least expect to 
do as well as when working alone and not under observa- 
tion. Lie could do no worse than when he practiced, be- 
cause even in practice he did his best. 

Furthermore, the inner knowledge that you are prepared 
gives you a certain confidence that the show-off boys do not 
possess. At the same sport dinner where I met player Moss, 
I said to him after his fine speech, “Paul, in the game to- 
moiTow with the Detroit Lions, I am going to give you a job 
to do. And I’ll be out there to check up on you. Will you 
catch one forward pass for me, and run for a touchdown?” 

Paul took me seriously, as indeed I meant he should. 
“The Lions are plenty tough,” he said, “but I reckon I can 
do that if I make up my mind to it.” Did he? Well, the Lions 
won by the score of 40 to 7, but those seven St. Louis points 
came from a forward pass caught by Mr. Moss and his long 
run to the goal line. 

This let me be to the end of the day. 

As willing to work as Im willing to play; 

Eager to triumph but willing to take 
The blows of the battle for Victory’s sake. 
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Let me be friendly and let me be fair. 

Asking no more than I’m willing to spare. 

Heie’s how I’d live to the end of the clay: 

Stiong for the duties that fall ui my way; 

Ready to labor, full muscled and fit. 

But still in good humor to chuckle a bit. 

Let my tlioughts when tiiidgiug the street 
Give me good heaitfoi whatever I meet. 

Loid, give me courage and pity and mirth. 

And all that is needful to live upon eaith; 

Let me with tolerance honor all cieeds, 

Let me remember that every path leads 
Somebody homeward to peace and to lest, 

Giant me the wisdom to LIVE AT MY BEST. 

No, I cannot tell vou the author of those lines. Like 
many another good thing, it was probably written by some 
busy man who felt the urge to pass along liis philosophy for 
getting the most out of life. But it is wisdom to live and 
work at our best. There is no fun in doing a sloppy job — -no 
fun to be anything less than we are capable of being. Only 
the weaklings and the chiselers are content with above-par 
performance. And, poor fools that they are, often work 
harder to find alibis for their inefficiency than, they would 
have to work doing a good job. 

“But I Come Easy — She’s Not So Bad” 

My friend, Frances Minaker, librarian for the Dartnell 
Corporation in Chicago, tells in one of her magazine ar- 
ticles about one day in January when the bad-weather alibi 
was perfect for Chicago salesmen. One look out the window 
at the raging blizzard made many a chap hop back into his 
warm bed for an all-morning snooze. 

But, Frances, you take the microphone, and tell the rest 
of the story. Here she is, folks — Mrs. Minaker talking: 
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“But one salesman who reaches our office every morning 
at 10:30 was on time as usual, quite unperturbed by the 
weather. His name is Tony, and he speaks with an Italian 
accent. Tony sells fruit — tire biggest, juiciest oranges and 
apples on the market. Never a bad one among the lot! His 
huge basket laden with fruit, candy, and nuts is a pretty 
thing to see, and Tony himself is always cheerful. 

“Yes, Tony was on time with his basket and he did a 
good business (as he probably figured, for Tony is smart), 
because no one was in any humor for a jaunt into the 
storm-swept streets for lunch. Perhaps Tony did not have 
far to come — no? As Tony tells it, ‘Where I live, she is 
pretty far out. But I come easy — she’s not so had.’ 

“Tony is a southsider which, in Clricago, means living 
about four to eight miles to the Loop, which in turn is from 
four to eight miles to the north side, where Tony sells. ‘Why 
don’t you sell on the south side, Tony, where you live?’ we 
asked. ‘Where I live, no big offices. In the Loop, too many 
restaurants. So I come where business is always.’ 

“Yes, Tony is a good salesman. He knows his goods, they 
look atbractive, he goes where he can find business, and he 
is always on the job. Tony wouldn’t know an alibi if it came 
walking toward him.” 

Okeh, Mrs. Minaker. That is a good story. We thank you 
for it. Tony was dependable. Tony’s performance was as 
good one day as the next. Tony’s job was to be there at ten- 
thirty — and there he was in all kinds of weather. Seems to 
me Tony resembled the all-American, They were both at 
their best — all the time. 

Plave yon ever observed the kirife-thrower in a country 
circus? You know the act. A girl stands in front of a board, 
while he throws wicked looking knives all around her body. 
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The girl must be his wife, because no one else would take 
such chances. I don’t know how sharp the knives actually 
are, but it wouldn’t do the “little woman” any good if he 
happened to develop a wild streak. No, indeed, her hus- 
band must maintain a perfect standard of performance 
every day. He can’t be on the beam one day, and off the 
next. 

In the old days of clipper ships, the hardest job for a 
sailor was to go aloft in a storm. It was easy enough when 
the sea was calm, just as good performance on your job is 
easy when tilings are running smoothly. But storm or no 
storm, up the sailor had to go, for the tradition of his job 
was, “Growl you may, but GO you must.” 

It is not easy to always practice as you mean to play — 
not easy to carry a huge basket of fruit in a blizzard — not 
easy to throw knives a thousand times and never miss the 
mark — not easy to keep plugging on a job at your very best, 
all the time. Often your sphit is still willing, but your flesh 
is weak. You are tired. You have a bad cold. Your wife is in 
the hospital. You are tempted to “coast” just a little. But al- 
ways before you is a standard of performance that you 
cannot shirk. GROWL YOU MAY, BUT GO YOU MUST. 

A Question of Values 

As we pause to contemplate all the thousands and thou- 
sands of men and women who are fighting to win success in 
business, the problem seems to reduce itself to one simple 
question; what do you really want, and how much are you 
willing to pay for it? Thus, you face a comparison of values 
—the values you place on the rewards that hard work will 
bring you. 

Unfortunately, you cannot have all the cake and eat it 
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too. There are so many things in life to which human beings 
attach importance, ranging from a ringside seat at the next 
wrestling match to the growing of roses in your garden, 
from tire reading of a detective story to the mastery of a dif- 
ficult textbook which might be helpful in your planned ca- 
reer. All of the things that you might want are in 
competition for your time and effort. Some, from iny point 
of view, are more worth having tlian others. Some have no 
real value at all. But it is not my point of view that counts. 
You ai'e the one to decide whether or not a certain accom- 
plishment or thing to be possessed is worth the time and ef- 
fort. 

The hermit, for example, would consider it a sheer waste 
of time to read a book on how to win friends and influence 
human behavior. A girl in training to become a nurse could 
hardly be induced to take a night-school course in public 
speaking. A young man who knows he will inherit a pot full 
of money may be too lazy to go to college, or flunk out if he 
does. There would appear to be no point in a doctor enroll- 
ing for a correspondence com'se in engineering, nor for an 
engineer to study medicine. 

It all boils down to die individual, and the valuation he 
places on die million and one ways he can use his precious 
allotment of time. Some men are content with a weekly 
wage which provides food, shelter, and clothing, and leaves 
a portion for amusement. Playing poker, seeing the motion 
pictures, sitting in the beer parlor around the corner, read- 
ing both the morning and evening newspapers word for 
word, or any one of a diousand similar things, may be val- 
ued higher than some more constructive use of their time. 

One man I know spends hours and hours on a miniature 
railway system which runs on the attic floor. Another is a 
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stamp collector, and that hobby takes most of his spare 
time. Okeh! Even though the same hours devoted to self- 
improvement would seem to be a more profitable invest- 
ment, we have no right to criticize since every man cuts his 
own pattern of values, presumably with his eyes open and 
well aware that the doing of one thing prevents the doing of 
another. 

Certainly, I do not believe that the mere acquisition of 
money can be called the highest form of success. Far from 
it. Too often you see good men wai'ped and spoiled when 
their greed for gold is gratified. They become selfish, rutli- 
less, turn against their own friends. Money is only a means 
to an end. The test of a man s fitness to have money is how 
he uses it. But it does seem a pity that any human being 
should piddle away his time on inconsequential trifles, 
when he might be preparing for outstanding accomplish- 
ment fir some higher form of activity. 

Still, what right have I to throw stones? When I think of 
tire hours I have wasted, my face is red. But our serrse of 
values reaches a higher level as we grow older. The young 
folks attach greater importarree to inconsequential pleas- 
ures. They fling their time to the winds like drunken sailors. 
Thus, we have an unhappy paradox of life — we arc rrever 
so wise as when the sun begins to set. When we learn the 
better uses of time, there is little or none of it left to use. 
Perhaps it was so intended. 

Be tlrat as it may, you are the appraiser. If one objective 
demands more time and effort than you are willing to give 
— forget it. “He who would have the fruit must climb the 
tree,” says an old Chinese proverb. If the tree is too tall, 
look for a shorter one. If you prefer to not climb at all, that 
too is strictly your decision to make. 
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His Liver Squeezer 

Since the fullest attainment of any prize we reach for de- 
mands total good health, I have observed that many busi- 
ness leaders, and leaders in other walks of life, set aside a 
certain amount of time each day to keep their bodies “fit.” 
This, of course, is only common sense. Too many people die 
of heart failure in middle age because their appraisal of 
health importance is too low. 

In this connection, William H. Danforth, in a New Year 
Message to his employees, once told the following true 
story. 

“Setting up exercises morning and night are my daily 
program. I don’t like exercising, but I do WANT HEALTH. 
One morning in the washroom of a sleeper going east, I was 
taking my ‘liver squeezer’ and other exercises when a fat 
man, weighing over two hundred, with a tummy like a Ger- 
man goiter, came in. I stopped because there was hardly 
room for him and my exercises too. 

“He moved over to the corner and said, ‘Don’t stop. Go 
right ahead. I want to see you do ’em.’ So I finished my ex- 
ercises, and he commented, ‘Don’t that beat you? Well, if I 
would take ’em I wouldn’t be carrying this around’ — then 
with a sigh, ‘but I loon’t.’ 

“Like many others, he wanted results without paying the 
jirice.” 

Liver squeezer or fat tummy? The fat fellow on that 
train appreciated the value of tliose exercises, but his ap- 
praisal was too low to inspire action. He had as much time 
to spare that morning as did Mr. Danforth, but he valued 
tire pleasure of doing nothing — if that can be a pleasure — 
higher than the pleasure of possessing a flat tummy. 

In the same New Year Message, Mr. Danforth also tells 
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of a young man who came to him with a personal problem. 
“Why don't I get along faster? I am intelligent, willing to 
work, and ambitious,” he said, “but I am not getting 
ahead.” Then he confessed that he wanted to get married. 

“Let’s analyze your wants,” Mr. Danforth said. “You 
want to get ahead and you want to get married.” Then, be- 
cause he noticed that the young man looked tired and un- 
derweight, he asked, “How much sleep are you getting?” 

The young man answered rather sheepishly, “Not 
enough, I suspect. My girl friend and I like to go to the 
movies, and we play bridge a couple of nights a week. We 
have a lot of friends who invite us to parties, and we are 
very fond of dancing. To be honest, we don’t get enough 
sleep.” 

So naturally Mr. Danforth said, “Well, the first thing I 
would advise for any ambitious fellow and his girl would be 
plenty of sleep. Why not set yourselves a rigid rule of eight 
hours’ sleep a night?” 

The young man did some mental figuring. He realized 
what a drastic change this would mean in his bedtime. “I 
couldn’t do that,” he said frankly. 

“That young man,” comments Mr. Danforth, "wanted 
pleasure more tlran he wanted advancement. He paid for 
pleasure, but was it worth the price for the long pull? Pie 
thought he wanted to get ahead and to be married, but his 
program indicated that he wanted his fun a lot more.” 

Don’t you see — competition! Always, competition for 
your time! In the case of the young man, movies, bridge, 
parties, competing against eight hours’ sleep every night. 
Pleasure vs. advancement! He chose pleasure, which was 
his privilege. Of course, the valuation of marrying the girl 
was overlooked. But who knows? Perhaps she valued fire 
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pleasures as highly as he did. Young squirts in love seldom 
have long-pull vision. 

Getting eight hours’ sleep every night is a matter of per- 
sistent performance — a piice to pay in your planned career. 
Whether or not you deem it worth while to pay tliat price 
is a horse of a different color. You are the jockey. 

A friend of mine in a midwestern city has a fine tenor 
voice and exceptional dramatic ability. Many people tell 
him he should be on Broadway or in Hollywood. There is 
no question that he would succeed in either place. Some- 
times, we have talked about a professional career, and his 
eyes shine witli the fervor of a suppressed deshe. Pie wants 
to do it. 

But he also wants to stay in Iris home city, where he has 
many friends. He isn’t married, and he enjoys as much as 
anyone I know the fellowship of tliose friends. He is torn 
between the craving to make tlie most of his talents and the 
love of his home-town activities. But time goes on while he 
weighs the one value against the other. He will soon be 
thirty-five. He will not have the privilege of choosing much 
longer. 

Shall we criticize his indecision? No. Pie is the appraiser. 
He must decide whether or not the gain of a professional 
career would be worth more to him than what he would 
lose. 

The case of “Bud” is somewhat different. He came di- 
rect from college to a company where opportunities to ad- 
vance are as numerous as the stars in ITeaven. A young 
giant — handsome, strong, likable! His personality was 
warm and magnetic — he seemed destined to lead. It made 
us all feel good just to hear him laugh. We said he was a 
“natural” for selling, and soon indeed he got his chance in 
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the sales department. Selling seemed to be “Bud’s” greatest 
potential ability, 

But ability alone will not make a great salesman. There 
is a price to pay in preparation, in hard-fisted performance 
every day on the job. That price “Bud” would not pay. 

Girls were his weakness. There were things he needed to 
learn about the company products, and how to sell them, 
but on his scale he weighed higher an evening with a 
blonde than an evening of study. We had a company rule 
against mixing love and business, but “Bud” was having too 
good a time to bother about that. He was still the wolf of 
the campus, running wild in the office. He could have been 
an outstanding salesman. Instead, he got his walking pa- 
pers. The last I heard of him, he was down and out. His 
sense of values had been distorted. He had what he didn’t 
care to use. 

The following paragraph from The Better Way must 
have been insphed by some other young man similar to 
“Bud.” He is often encountered in business. The man who 
yields to every impulse of the moment will find out sooner 
or later that he has sold his birthright at a cheaper price. 
The present is not for everything. 

The man wlio sticks has the sense to see 
He can make himself what he wants to be. 

If he’ll off with his coat and pitch right in. 

Why the man who sticks can’t help but win. 

— Charles R. Barbett 

It Grows on You 

From all that has been said about it, you may be think- 
ing that HARD WORK — driving, driving, driving — is a 
terrible ordeal. But cheer up. It mi t nearly as bad as some 
have painted it. 
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The queer thing about working on a problem is that the 
deeper you dig, the more interesting it is likely to become. 
The more you give to a job, the more it seems to give back 
to you. And that’s no spoofing! You work and work and 
work — until all ol a sudden working becomes a pleasant 
habit. Maybe, that’s why being your best every day is more 
fun than alternate periods of loafing and spurting. Some- 
how, when loafing, you have the uncomfortable feeling that 
you are cheating somebody. Yes, cheating yourself. 

At least, that’s what the “big shots” tell me. Work, they 
say, breeds the desire to work some more. You start out 
lukewarm, and then you begin to burn — like having a fever. 
There’s nothing harder, they tell me, than not to work — 
like sitting around and trying to look busy when there isn’t 
enough to do. 

By Jove, I check with that. The most miserable job I ever 
had was with a company in New Orleans. They gave me a 
desk, a good salary, and a few little dabs of work to do. 
Maybe, I was to blame in not finding more to do. Maybe, 
the bosses wanted to see if I had that much initiative. But 
all I remember is that on that job I spent six horrible 
months. My biggest chore was trying to appear busy when 
one of the bosses came past my desk. Did you ever have a 
job like that? Finally, I resigned — went to work with an- 
other company at two-thirds the salary. There they piled 
the work on me. I regained ray self-respect. It was a heck of 
a lot more fun. 

Of course, the peewees and the softies are saying this is 
crazy talk. Work can’t be fun. Do only as much as you must 
to “get by” — take it easy. That makes the work stretch out 
longer, or it gives jobs to more people. Is that what they 
mean by “share the work”? Or is it share the loafing? 
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No fooling, I’d feel sorry for myself if I were that lazy. 
Wouldn’t you? I’d go out and look at the moon and howl. 

Charles F. Kettering put these boys who are afraid of 
work in their proper place when he said: “When a man 
says, ‘This is a difficult job,’ he really means, 1 am a soft 
drill on a hard piece of steel.’ ” 

You can have the soft job if you think it’s any fun. I’d be 
like a glass of jelly if I didn’t have something to keep me 
busy. I’ve been working a long time and wouldn’t know 
how to stop. Bless your heart, I don’t toant to stop. And 
don’t shed any tears about that either. I’m just mean enough 
to hope drat any young man who craves to succeed gets tlie 
same WORK HABIT. In fact, he’ll have to get it or else! 

Up and Down the Street Again 

There was a young man named Billy. And he had red 
hair! And a stout heart! And freckles! And a nice grin! 

He came to the company direct from high school — with 
tlie queer idea tliat a job was something to FINISH. Can 
you imagine a kid with such a big idea? He was really too 
young to be a salesman, but that was his heart’s desire. So 
the president gave him a bag of samples and sat back to see 
how long he would last. 

His first day was spent in a Missouri town in which 
there were fourteen prospects. It was one of those places 
with all die stores and houses mostly on one long street. So 
Billy lugged his heavy bag up one side and back the other. 
Whenever he came to a name on his list, he went inside and 
tried to sell feed. His objective was to get enough orders 
here and there to make up a pool-car shipment for that 
town. By one o’clock on diat steaming hot day, Billy finally 
got an order for fifty bags of chicken feed. That was fine ex- 
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cept that the dealer who gave him the order was the last 
prospect — and fifty bags were far short of a carload. 

But daere was nothing Billy could do about it. He had 
seen all of his prospects. Nothing? You agiee to that? Well, 
Billy didn’t. He started up the street again, and to each of 
the dealers he had failed to sell the first time, he said, “Lis- 
ten, will you buy just a few bags to help me complete my 
pool-car?” 

Was it that I’edhead’s cheerful grin? Was it his persist- 
ence in trying a second time? I don’t know. But at the end 
of tire second round, just about twilight, Billy had the car- 
load. Hot day? You bet! Hard work? Must have been! But 
the job was FINISHED. And Billy was no flash in the pan. 
He went on from day to day — ^liis own self, at his very best, 
all the time, Billy became sales manager. Billy became vice- 
president. 

You know, that could happen to you. If you are not too 
soft to go up and down a long street ttvice — lugging a 
heavy bag — on a hot summer day. 

He Climbed ximoucH the Transom 

Maybe it’s a locked door that is stopping you. If that is 
so, then listen to the story I once read of salesman John 
E, Tinker. 

John was a student at West Point when his healtli broke. 
He went back to tire hills of his native Vermont until he 
felt strong enough to work. Then on a Saturday afternoon 
he arrived at die New York office of the Osborne Company, 
looking for a job. He could hear people talking inside, but 
the door was locked. Unable to make himself heard, and de- 
termined not to leave without an interview, he climbed 
dirough the transom — and got the pb. 
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Later, when hot on the trail of a sales quota set for him- 
self, he was marooned in a small town with a case of mea- 
sles. The doctor ordered him to bed. Promptly, he had a 
telephone installed, and there in quarantine, he kept his 
sales going. Another time, a train was wrecked on which 
John Tinker was riding. He was told that it would be sev- 
eral hours before tlie train could start going again. There 
was a good e.xcuse — not an alibi — for doing nothing. No 
one riding a train is responsible if it stands still. But John 
went through the cars and talked to the passengers. By the 
end of the day, he had his usual volume of sales. He proved 
that orders can be secured wherever people can be found. 
You see, tliat day his prospects had nothing else to do but 
listen. 

When salesman John Tinker died, the president of his 
company paid hiin this tribute, “He had the only recipe for 
sales success — the tvill to win.” 

The will to win! We have talked about that. Perhaps, 
even now you are standing in front of a locked door — some 
obstacle in your planned career. Is it something insur- 
mountable? No, not with the will to win. You can still climb 
tlirough the ti-ansom, 

The good tiring about a truth is that it may be spoken in 
any period of time, and live on to inspire human achieve- 
ment. Such are tire words, written a good "many years ago 
by Wilham J. Lempton, New York irewspaper editor and 
reporter. 
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Y-e-s, 

I am OPPORTUNITY. 

But, say, young man. 

Don’t wait for me 
To come to you; 

You buckle down 
To win your ciown. 

And work with head 
And Iieait and hands. 

As does the man 
^Vho understands 
That those who wait. 

Expecting some reward ft om fate. 
Or luck— to call it so — 

Sit always in the ’way-back row. 
And yet 

You must not let 
Me get away when I show up. 
The golden cup 
Is not for him who stands. 
With folded hands, 

Expecting me 
To serve his inactivity. 

I serve the active mind, 
The ready hand. 

The seeing eye, 

That sees me pa.ssing by, 
And takes from me 
The good I hold. 

For eveiy spiiit — 

Strong and bold — 

He does not wait 
On fate 

Who seizes me. 
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For I am Fortune, 

Luc]f, and Fate — 

The comeistone 
Of what is great 
In man’s accomplishment. 

But I am none of these 
To him who does not seize; 

I must he caught. 

If any good is wrought 
Out of the ti'easures I possess. 
Oh, yes, 

I am OPPORTUNITY; 

I am great. 

I’m sometimes late. 

But do not wait 
For me. 

WORK ON, 

WATCH ON, 

Good hands, good heart, 
And some day you will see 
Out of your effort ri.sing — 
OPPORTUNITY! 
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The Sunshine of Life 

Of all the things we live for, the greatest is HAPPINESS. 
No one likes to be miserable. Life is a mixture of light and 
shadow, but even when we wallc through the night, our 
load is lightened by the thought of tomorrow’s rising sun. 
Unfortunately, many of our troubles are imaginary — the re- 
sult of the wrong mental attitude toward human relation- 
ships, and particularly toward our work. Thus do we set up 
unnecessary barriers between ourselves and that which we 
seek. Billy B. Van calls it “the sunshine of life.” 

Sometime, at tlie library or your bookstore, I want you to 
get a copy of a little book by Billy, called Snap Out of It. 
It’s a priceless tiling, and will do you more good than a cage 
of monkeys. Beginning on page 36, you will find the story 
of die three depressions in Billy’s life — ^lie calls them “lem- 
ons.” If you can read that story witliout a mental and spirit- 
ual uplift, then there’s something wrong with you — you 
have forgotten how to laugh. 

If you don’t know Billy B. Van, ask your dad about him. 
Years ago, he was a famous comedian, whose salary was a 
thousand dollars a week. “Hull,” you may say, “why 
wouldn’t he be happy, making all tliat money.” But don’t 
fool yourself. Life has never been a bed of roses for Billy. 

In the heyday of his career, he was forced off the stage by 
tuberculosis — spent fifteen weeks in a little country hotel, 
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waging the first round in a battle agauist Death, There have 
been many rounds since. On the stage to work a while — 
back ill the hills of New liampshke to legain his health! 

There, in those hills, he was inspired by a wondeiful 
idea — to find some way to carry the aroma of the pine 
woods from New Hampshire to all places wheie people 
might enjoy it as much as he did. What was something that 
everybody used, and to which might be added the perfume 
of the pine? He decided it would be soap. Wouldn’t it be 
swell if a man could wash his face and hands, and at the 
same time enjoy this invigorating aroma? 

Tire experts said it couldn’t he done — the blow that ends 
many a good idea. But Billy had learned to laugh at obsta- 
cles — he w'as too dumb to believe what the exirerts said, F or 
ten cents he bought a book, Chemisirtj at a Glance, and 
after his performances he became a “reseai’ch man” in 
whatever hotel he happened to be slaying. There, widi a 
brass kettle, some animal fats, caustic soda, and an alcohol 
lamp he sent so many odors through the corridors that many 
an irate manager came to berate this crazy clown who had 
no more sense than to fool with chemistry when he should 
have been asleep, 

I won’t go on with the story, but you have guessed how 
it ended. Yes, Billy found the way, and maybe you have en- 
joyed ill your own home or at some hotel tlie seductive 
aroma of Pine Tree Soap. Shame on the “experts” and the 
small fry who say ideas are impossible! Can’t you hear all 
those men in their graves, chuckling at the thought of Billy 
B. Van, who went to work when die know-it-all boys said 
“it couldn’t be done” — Columbus, Fulton, Pastern', the 
Wright brothers, and all the others who walked thiough 
the same fog of ridicule? 
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Yes, Billy had his ups and downs, but I doubt if a hap- 
pier man ever lived. When I feel giirmpy and my little soul 
is doused in a stench of discouragement, do you know what 
I do? Why, I step over to the wall where Billy’s picture 
hangs. I look at that wide grin — the most contagious grin 
ever seen on face of man — and I read the inscription, “To 
my good friend, L. E, Frailey, I wish tlie sunshine of life.” 
And presto' All my gloom is gone. Thank you, Billy. You’ll 
never know how many times you have given me a lift. How 
many, many lives you must have touched with your sun- 
shine of life! 


A Pint of Molasses 

Robert Louis Stevenson — another great soul who re- 
fused to be embittered by adversity — said: “It is better to 
find a happy man than a five-pound note,” Yon might not 
agiee to tliat, but surely you would rather live and work 
with jolly, optimistic people than those who go about with 
long faces — who snap at you and never seem to have any 
fun. It seems like only common sense to me that any man 
should endeavor to like his job, and that means also liking 
those with whom he works. 

The average man spends about one thii-d of his week- 
day in bed, and another third on his job. What benefit does 
he create for himself by being unliappy about the work he 
has to do? And certainly, he isn’t benefiting anybody else. 
“Can’t help it on tliis old job,” you say. “You would gripe, 
too, if you had to do what I do every day.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that! I have never been one to 
inflict needless punishment on myself. The more you worry 
about things that can’t be helped, tire worse those things 
become in your own mind. I don’t suppose there is any 
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kind of work tliat doesn’t have a bad side — disagreeable 
details to handle, personalities to meet that rub our hair the 
wrong way. 

Of couise, if you are absolutely convinced that you will 
never like what you are doing, there is only one remedy. 
Quit it. Why should anybody work where he simply cannot 
be happy? It isn’t fair to the man who pays your wages— it 
isn’t fair to yourself. You can’t possibly do your best, win 
promotion, carry out your planned career, without enthu- 
siasm. And Endmsiasm and Gloom are total strangers. They 
have nothing in common, and would never get along to- 
getlier in your ovm mind. 

So don’t look for sympathy if you are unhappy on the job. 
This isn’t Russia, where you would be told what job to do, 
and have to stay put. Work some place where you can be 
happy. If no such place exists, tlien look for a little island 
where you can live apart from the world. There’s no room 
in society for a man who can’t find happiness in anything. 

But before you go, why not be sure none of the trouble 
is within yourself, ratlier than within your job? It is pos- 
sible, you know, to think unhappiness into reality. Lincoln 
once said that a pint of molasses catches more flies than a 
barrel of vinegar. And a pint of right thoughts will catch 
more contentment than a barrel of wrong thoughts. The 
more a fellow gripes about his work, die more he develops 
the habit of griping. Eventually, he gets so darned sorry for 
himself that his whole perspective toward life is a crazy 
combination of imaginary insults and annoyances. 

Sure, I can understand that. I remember one day par- 
ticularly when I was a salesman for a New Orleans food 
broker. The job took a lot of leg work, and many of the 
grocers down there were foreigners who bad not learned 
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the rules of polite society. At times, they made me mad 
enough to chew nails. 

This day, I had crossed the river to Algiers, and, after 
several hours in the hot sun, calling on retailers seemed like 
the lowest form of human activify. I hadn’t written a single 
order, and I was having a swell time being sorry for myself. 
Then I heard a voice saying, “Don’t you need a good pencil, 
sh?” 

I looked down, and there on the sidewalk was a fellow 
without any legs, pushing himself on a hand-made contrap- 
tion on roller skates. I hate to admit it, but my first impulse 
was to say, “No, don’t bother me.” Then I noticed that his 
face was wreathed with a big smile, and tlrere was a 
twinkle in his eye which seemed mighty gay and inviting. 

“All right, I could use a couple,” I told him, as his eyes 
got even snappier. “Say, you look awful hajjpy for such a 
hot day.” 

“Yes sir,” he said, “I feel good most of the tune. The 
weather doesn’t bother me so long as I can get around in 
it.” Then, noticing my brief case, “I guess you are a sales- 
man, too.” 

“That’s right,” I replied. 

“It’s fun, isn’t it?” Then, witli a clatter, he pushed off 
down the street. 

Made me ashamed of myself, he did. If a fellow with 
that handicap could be happy selling pencils, what kind of 
a “heel” was I to be complaining? It takes a few experiences 
like that to make a man out of a mouse — to make him see 
his job as it really is. 

If you would meet a happy man, 

Go find the fellow who 
Has had a bout with trouble grim, 

And just come smiling through. 
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Is It To Make Money? 

What’s the biggest incentive to happiness on oeir jobs? 
Is it the money you get? Well, some seem to think so, and 
we won’t blame them too much. Money is swell when you 
need it, and I have never been behind the door when any 
was to be passed out, But there are other compensations 
just as important. The fellow who is concentrating the 
whole of his being on a long-pull success program can 
scarcely afford to think only of the money he receives. 
That’s putting the cart ahead of the horse. 

No executive ever has said, “I’ll raise your salary from 
two thousand to four tliousand — now give this eompany 
four tlrousand dollars worth of your time and effort.” You 
give of yourself first, and the reward will follow auto- 
matically. Each job you hold is a hurdle in tire lane. Take 
it, and you are ready for another. The money made is a by- 
product of the service you render. More service — more 
money] 

Did Henry Ford say, “I want to be one of the world’s 
richest men, so Til invent a buggy that doesn’t need a 
horse”? 

Not so. He had a shed and some tools and an idea which 
became an obsession. His time wouldn’t str etch. He wished 
the nights and days were longer. Because he worked hard 
and came up with a horseless huggy which contributed to 
the happiness of mankind, he did become wealthy. But his 
greatest happiness came from seeing his idea become 

Was Schwab worried about making a fortune when he 
worked twelve hours a day in the steel mills of Pennsyl- 
vania? Would he have become the great leader of the steel 
industry had he said to himself, “I'm too big for this job, I 
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must find a way to make more money”? Was Margaret 
Mitchell dreaming of all the money she would get when 
she wrote Gone with the Wind? No, that would have 
spoiled the book. The manuscript was stolen bit by bit out 
of tire time of a busy housewife. She had a plot in her head 
that wouldn’t be still. No doubt the money that came later 
surprised her. 

No matter what jobs you and I may be holding, there is 
work to be done — a service to be rendered. Catching the 
vision of that service adds zest to our labors. And that, I 
sincerely believe, is the real secret of happiness! 

A few years ago, tire company with which I then was 
associated lost two of its best “salesmen.” I call them that, 
even though they didn’t wear trousers, and never wrote an 
order. They were so happy in their work, it would have 
made you feel good to see them. But, of course, eventually 
tliey both left to get maiiied. Girls as sweet as they were 
can’t seem to miss tire altar. 

Jean was a telephone operator. Only her voice came in 
contact with the public. But how the public loved it. She 
had a cheerful, friendly way of speaking that warmed the 
hearts of those who listened. Folks said to us, “That’s a 
darned nice girl you have on the switchboard. Who is she?” 

Now a lot of telephone operators no doubt think their 
work is tiresome. They just sit all day and plug in the calls. 
From the way some of their voices snap at me, I think tire 
job must get on their nerves. No doubt they go home and 
talk about the abuse they take. You can’t exactly blame 
them. But not Jean. She liked her job. And that must have 
made it easier. 

Elva, the other “salesman,’.’ held court at the iirformation 
desk. Hers was certainly a job to wear thin the threads of 
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patience. People coming, going, all the time — often hot and 
bothered! They had to sit and twiddle their thumbs until 
they could get an audience. Folks don’t like to wait, but 
Elva had die knack of maldng the ordeal less monotonous. 
They liked to talk to Elva, because she seemed to like to 
talk to diem. She knew how to make people feel at home. 
Her smiling, happy personality was a great asset to the 
company. She, too, liked her job. 

It must be difficult to keep happy, running an elevator. 
Up and down — down and up — what a small world to work 
ill! I always try to speak pleasantly to elevator operators — 
I guess because I pity them. "Nice and cool in here,” I said 
to a gill yesterday who really was getting a break on a very 
hot day. “That’s what tjou think,” she snorted with a glare 
which made me eager to get out of that cage before she 
bit me. 

But one of the happiest workers I ever have known was 
an elevator operator. I think lie told me one time he was 
eighty years old. That was a mistake. He meant eighty years 
young. I remember him at one Christmas party, dancing a 
jig with die president. They were just a couple of kids, 
squeezing some fun out of life. 

There was something wonderful to behold in the way 
tliat young kid ran his elevator. He was the host, and the 
people he carried were his honored guests. He took them 
for pleasant little trips to upper floors. He brought diem 
safely back. They were made to feel he was very glad to 
have them vide with him. He, too, was a salesman of good- 
will, because he liked his job. 

Yesterday, two trucks stopped in front of our house — 
both carried parcels from department stores. I answered 
the doorbell each time. One of the drivers was a surly 
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rascal. .Maybe be had quarreled with his wife that morn- 
ing, or played the wrong number. But it was plain to see 
he did not like his job. With a scowl, he almost threw the 
package at me. I heard him curse a helper as he drove 
away. The other driver was whistling when I got to the 
door. He handed me two packages so carefully that they 
might have been lifted from some golden treasure chest. 
“From Lazarus,” he said with a big smile. No guesswork 
about his job! He likes it. 

Like what you do. Even if it hurts, like it . . . like it . , . 
like it. Do that, and you’ll sm-ely be happier. And people 
will run to say good things about you! “Good things,” you 
know never hurt a fellow who is trying to get ahead. What’s 
that old saying? “Laugh and the world laughs with you — 
weep and” , , . you finish it. 

He Wasn’t Supposed To Know 

Once I stopped at a desk where a young man was cut- 
ting cardboard along dotted lines. 

“What are you doing?” I asked. 

“Cutting,” he replied without looking up. 

That tickled my funny bone. “Yes, I can see you are 
cutting,” I said, “but lohy are you doing it?” 

“Don’t know the reason,” he told me flatly. 

By then I had one of the large sheets in my hands. It 
seemed to be a photostat of several sheets of sales records. 

‘ Looks to me,” I told him, “as if these cards you are 
making will be sent to our salesmen. Probably they will 
help them get repeat orders.” 

He said nothing, so I gave him a gentle prod. “What do 
you think?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said in a tone that implied I 
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should mind my own business, “I’m just supposed to 
cut ’em.” 

Pathetic, wasn’t it? The young man was doing a job that 
would be helpful to the sales department. He was a cog in 
the plan to develop more orders. Had he known the “WHY” 
of his work, it would have taken on a new interest. But he 
was “just cutting.” 

Nothing done in business is without reason. Your job 
inay appear unimportant to you, but tlrat may be because 
you don’t understand its relation to the company program. 
If you did know, wouldn’t you “see more sense in it” — 
wouldn’t you like it better? Knowing WHY of a job is the 
first step toward liking it. Not knowing can’t help but de- 
stroy interest. 

A few years ago, when Red Grange was scoring touch- 
downs for Illinois, there was another fellow in the backfield 
who as much as any man on the team contributed to Red’s 
success. He didn’t get the glory, but in his own heart he 
must have been thrilled by the job he was doing. “I help 
to shake Red loose. I block tacklers out of his path. There 
he goes again. I’m back here on the ground. But I knocked 
off two men who might have had him. Ah, touchdowni 
My touchdown too!” 

Yes, Earl Britton knew the reason behind his job. He 
didn’t mind who took the ball over the goal line, not as long 
as he knew he helped to get it dierc. And that made him 
a hard-hitting, savage, relentless blocker — one of the best 
in Big Ten football. Knowing why makes any job interest- 
ing — in football or in business. And of course, all the other 
men on that team had their assignments. Red was truly 
great, but it takes eleven men to win a game. 

It’s the same in your company. No matter what you are 
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doing — sorting mail, typing letters, writing ads, operating 
a machine, keeping records, shipping orders, selling — your 
work is part of the whole. No job can ever be “just cutting.” 
All jobs have some relation to the great plan which makes 
the business a success. You are not — and never need to be — 
a Joker in the deck. Even the deuce can be an important 
card, and often it ti'umps a trick. 

But there are two types of workers; those content to plod 
along asking no questions, and not bothering to know the 
reason for what they do, and those who see themselves as 
cogs in a giant wheel whose action may be retarded if one 
single part fails to function eificiently. To the latter, no work 
need be dull, or dry, or seem unimportant. 

Three Men on a Joe 

There’s an old, old story which never loses its punch in 
the retelling. It reminds me of what I am, or can be. It gives 
me purpose for living — working. 

The great fire of 1666 destroyed a large part of London, 
completely gutting the historic cathedral of St. Paul. This 
misfortune gave Sir Christopher Wren the chance to ci’eate 
a monument to his name that might endure throughout the 
ages. Many of London’s finest buildings were planned by 
this architect — St. Paul’s was the best of them all. 

For this glorious work. Sir Christopher Wren was paid 
less than the present wages of an American laborer, but his 
work was “not for his own, but for tire public good, and 
will keep bright his fame forever.” So reads his epitaph. 

One morning Sir Christopher walked among his workers, 
although they knew him not. Three times he stopped where 
men were cutting stone. Three times he asked a question. 
“My good fellow, just what are you doing?” 
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The first man answered gruffiy, “I am cutting stone.” 

The second man said, “I am making three shillings a 
day.” 

But the third man proudly smiled: “Oh, I am helping Sir 
Christopher Wren to build tliis cathedral.” 

You see, there are three ways to consider your job; the 
tliird is the most interesting. 

1. You are Just cutting a stone. 

2. You are making some money. 

3. You are part of a great achievement. 

The fellow with the scissors belonged to tire first group. 
At least, that was his own evaluation of his job. He didn’t 
know that he was helping to make sales. He didn’t know, 
and he didn’t care. Some folks don’t see what’s all about 
diem. A job is a job like a pig is a pig. 

One day the late Lorado Taft was sitting witli his family 
on the balcony of their summer home. A little girl of tire 
neighborhood, who had served, their supper and had lis- 
tened to them talk about the beautiful sunset, asked; 
“Please, may I go home for a few minutes?” 

“Why do you want to go home?” 

“To show my folks the sunset you have been talking 
about.” 

“But they’ll see it, won’t they?” 

“No, they won’t, for there is nobody there to show 
them.” 

Your job? Have you really seen it, or have you been 
plugging along day after day, doing over and over the 
things you were told to do, tired . . . indifferent . . . 
blind to where it fils in tire Great Plan . . . blind to the 
help you are giving? 

There’s another little book it would pay you to read — 
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Sams Selling Slants, by Sam Vining. Sam is one of the 
greatest salesman that ever pomided the pavement. Sam 
loves to sell. His little book simply glows and radiates with 
enthusiasm for selling. Here’s a sample he calls “Cuspidor.” 

tVhen I was a kid in Celina, Ohio, I wmked in a clothing stoie. 
I was in charge of the Cii.spidor Maintenance Division. 

Nineteen BIG BRASS ONES and a little individual one for the 
hack olEce did then share to piove — ^“they also seive who only stand 
and wait.” 

I “abluted” and supeivised the toilet of those babies for weeks 
befoi e I noticed 

That 

The blight shinv ones in the center of the aisle, who exposed 
themselves and looked as if they enjoyed tlieh tooik — got most of 
the business. 

The ones that sulked in out-of-the-way places and hid their 
shame at their lowly mission in life grew duller each day. They weie 
polished only once a week. 

Mr. Bietz diew the parallel for me. 

“Son,” says he, “if you want to sell things — expose youiself and 
beam enthusiasm — shine,” 

Righto, Sam! In business, we need more faces that shine 
with enthusiasm for tlieir work. Who wants to sulk in out- 
of-the-way places? It’s nicer to be in tlte center of the aisle, 
with the folks who expose themselves and look as if they 
enjoy their work. Correction! Who do enjoy their work. 

We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan, 

Nothing is worth the making, if 
It does not make the man. 

Why build tliese cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain, we build business unless 
The builder also grows. 

— Edwin Markham 

Business leaders, I believe, agree with that thought. 
They want their workers to be happy. They enjoy nothing 
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better than to see an employee find himself, so that he 
reveals new strength and rises to a position of leadership. 
How else could a company live beyond a single generation? 
Any company deserving respect would rather promote 
within the ranks of the organization than to go outside 
when replacements are needed. Frankly, I would not advise 
any young man to stay with a company where that is not 
the policy. 

But who would you select for promotion — the man who 
always has worked cheerfully, doing the best he could and 
reflecting enthusiasm, or the one who has gone about with 
the long face, and complained at every opportunity about 
the nature of his jol)? 

You can answer that one. It’s easy. 

When the Pot Is Crowded with Roots 

“I’m standing still,” cries the unhappy worker. “I’m up 
against a stone wall.” Sometimes, he is sufi'ering with "antis- 
pantis.” He’s so impatient that it’s a wonder he doesn’t blow 
a gasket. This restlessness, tlie expecting of advancement 
to a better job before the old one has had a chance to jell, 
has caused many a worker unnecessary grief. When the 
condition becomes chronic, the victim loses interest in what 
he is doing, the level of elBciency is lowered, and he starts 
to look longingly at distant pastures. 

But let’s be rational. Why in the world should you, or 
anyone else, become discomuged because you are not 
handed a new responsibility as often as tire moon changes? 
A company has very little control over turnover. The open- 
ings come as they may — ^hardly any for a while, and then 
quite a few all of a sudden. People move, die, leave to 
work elsewhere, sales increase causing the need of more 
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workers — but none of tliese happenings are fixed or pre- 
dictable. If you like your work, if you feel you hold the re- 
spect of your superiors, WORK ON witli patience. Your 
chance will come, perhaps, when you least expect it. 

Once I sent for a college chap to report to my desk. He 
had been with us about a year, and I had good news for 
him. But he beat me to the draw. “Mr. Frailey,” he began 
before I could edge in a word, “I have decided there is no 
fuhire for me with this company, so I’m quitting.” I could 
see that he had a chip on his shoulder as big as a log, plus 
an air of supreme satisfaction. Probably, he thought the 
company was about to suffer a great loss. He was sure we 
deserved it. 

“Come, come, Frank,” I remonstrated, “don’t you think 
you are being a little hasty?” 

“Not at all,” he replied haughtily. “You don’t seem to 
realize I’ve been around this dump for a whole year, and 
never have had a promotion.” 

Poor, poor, deluded lad! That cooked his goose. I gave 
him two weeks’ salary and my blessing. What he didn’t 
know was that he had missed tire boat by about one sec- 
ond. Had I been able to speak first, it would have been to 
tell him of the better job we had planned to give him. Yes, 
he missed by one second and one word. Any yourrg mair 
who could call his place of work a “dump” and mean it cer- 
tainly had no right to stay tlrere. 

Maybe I am old-fashioned, but it seems to me that the 
time a fellow should start worrying about a new job is when 
he has exhausted all the possibilities of the old one. You 
might call that proving his right to promotion. You know, 
getting a better job is something like what happens when a 
seed is planted in a flower pot. 
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t Like this pot, for example. It’s full 
of good, rich soil, and there’s the root 
just getting a start. The root stands for 
YOU, or any other ambitious young 
fellow, beginning on a new job. The 
soil represents the possibilities offered 
by this job — the good work you mean 
to do. As you can plainly see, the root 
is now using only a small part of the soil. There is plenty 
of room for the root to expand — tune for you to labor on 
without worrying about a bigger pot. 

Okch! Now for the second episode 
— same scene and same root. But it 
has grown considerably. Even so, 
there is still an abundance of unused 
soil — still no reason why the plant 
should be moved to a bigger pot. Re- 
member, YOU are that root, which 
means you have been working quite a 
while on the same job. Maybe you arc getting restless, But 
why? What reason have you to complain, or to be unhappy, 
until all the possibilities of that soil have beeir exhausted? 
Good boy! Now the story reaches the climax. The roots 
have filled every inch of available soil. 
Just as the florist would know it is now 
time to move the plant, so does the 
company know you are ready for ad- 
vancement. You may have to wait a 
while until the opening develops, but 
don’t worry — the “ready to move” 
ticket lias been placed after your 
name. You squeezed all that could be 
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squeezed out of the old job. So, good news, my friend. 
“THIS WAY UP.” 


Dat Ol’ Buttons Dog 

All right. There is no need to stretch a rubber band until 
it breaks. You either recognize die importance of liking 
what you do for a living — or you don’t. As the old saying 
goes, “you can take a horse to the trough, but you can’t make 
him drink.” You must formulate your own philosophy toward 
your job. Nobody can do it for you. Nobody has the right to 
do it. 

Nevertheless, I know that thoughts are things. They lead 
us up or down, and by om‘ own mental attitude is largely 
determined what we shall or shall not accomplish. It’s like a 
two-edged sword. What we like we do well. What we do 
well we like. Babe Ruth liked to play baseball. Les Horvath 
liked to play football. Edison liked to work in his labora- 
tory. Firestone liked to make thes. I don’t suppose there 
ever was, or ever wall be, an outstanding achievement 
which was not generated by endiusiasm for the effoit. 

To not like your work is treason to yourself — sabotage of 
all the good that is in you — ^betrayal of the talents which 
God intended you should use. 

It’s important — terribly important — but you’ll have to 
think it tlirough. 

Listen now to the story told by a great business leader — 
how he went hunting in the South. 

“We were down in the Soutli where there are a lot of 
birds. There was a very wealtliy man from the North, an- 
other from Georgia, and a farmer from Alabama. The man 
from the North arrived with a chauffeur, and in a second 
car he had four dogs. The man from Georgia had six dogs 
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ill a tiailer. The faimer came in a Ford, widi what might be 
called a pointer sitting with him on the front seat. This clog 
had knobby little ears, a club tail, and a most woe-begone 
expression in his eyes. 

“The man from the North selected a setter named Joe, 
and the man from Georgia chose a pointer named Lady. 
They warned the guides that these two dogs were good — 
that they would have difficulty in keeping up with them. 

“Just before we got on our horses, the farmer said, 'Do 
y'all mind if I let oT Buttons, my dog, come along? He ain’t 
gonna git in the way.’ So we said, ‘Yes, old Buttons could 
come. Then Joe and Lady were unleashed, and away they 
shot. Old Buttons just trotted to the top of a rise. lie stood 
there for a minute and surveyed the country, thc!i he 
dropped over the brow. We four hunters were jogging 
along, lialf way to the rise, when one of the guides shouted, 
‘Point!’ 

“ ‘Joe or Lady?’ called the man fiom the North. 

“ ‘It’s dat ol’ Buttons dog,’ said the iiegio. 

“We kicked up the covey and shot it. On our horses once 
more, we were riding along when the guide shouted, ‘Point!’ 

“ ‘Joe or Lady?’ asked the man from Georgia. 

“ ‘It’s dat ol’ Buttons dog,’ replied the negio. 

“The next covey was the same. And the next. Before 
lunch, we found eight coveys of birds and dat ol’ Buttons 
dog had six to his credit. After lunch, it was the same; hunt- 
ing against a fresh brack of dogs, old Buttons still fomrd the 
birds. 

“As we were riding back I pulled my horse alongside the 
farmer. ‘How does he do it?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Well,’ said the farmer in his quiet way, ‘I reckon as 
bow ok Buttons just don’t waste a lot of time showing off. 
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He picks out the places birds are likely to be, and he goes 
there. You see, he sort of maps out what to do next, and 
then he does it. I reckon as how dat ol’ Buttons dog just 
likes to hunt!’ ’’ 

Are you trying to climb where the chosen are, where the feet of 
men are few? Do you long for a job that’s worth one’s while? Well, 
here’s a thought for you. 

The pots of gold at the rainbow’s end are sought by the teem- 
ing mob, but the fames who guard them choose as friend the man 
who loves his job. It isn’t tire lack, it’s not the pull, that brings the 
strong man out, but it's long-time work, and it’s all-time work, and 
the cheerful heart, and stout. 

Have you faith in yourself? Do you want to win? Is your heart 
to do a throb? There’s just one thing that can bring you with the 
winners— LOVE YOUR JOB. 
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Deacon and the Frog 

Of course, you have heard about the Deacon, dressed in 
his “Sunday best,” and on the way to church. From a mud- 
hole near the sidewalk, he heard a voice, and looking down 
the hole, he saw a big frog. 

“I have been down here three days without a thing to 
eat,” said the frog, “won’t you please help me get out?” 

The good Deacon looked at his well-polished shoes, and 
remembered that he had to pass the plate in church, so he 
replied, “I am sorry, brother frog, but I can’t help you out 
now. Just wait until I am on my way home, and I’ll be glad 
to give you a lift.” 

Later, returning from church, the Deacon was surprised 
to find the frog sitting in the middle of the road, contentedly 
snapping at flies. “I thought you said you couldn’t get out 
of that hole,” he said. 

“Well, I thought I couldn’t,” replied the frog, “until a 
snake crawled into the hole — ^then I HAD to get out." 

Yes, that’s a very old story, but it will be just as good a 
thousand years from now as it was in the first telling. That 
old frog thought he had done his best to get out of the hole, 
so he sat back and waited for help. But all the time he had 
unused power in reserve which came in mighty handy 
when the snake looked over the edge of tire hole and said, 
“My, my, what a nice meal you will make.” 
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Human beings, too, fall in mudholes — often when they 
least expect it. They either stay there, and take the conse- 
quences, or they have in reserve what it takes to get out. 
Reserve mental capacity to solve a difficult problem! Re- 
serve physical strength to survive a serious illness! Reserve 
faith to face a great sorrow! The man without mental, phys- 
ical, and spiritual SURPLUS is indeed skating on danger- 
ous ice. He may go along for a while, spreading thin the 
little he has to offer, but eventually the ice cracks and he 
is doomed. 

This morning, for example, I read on the sporting page 
that the Ohio Stale football team will be tougher this year 
than last. Why? Well, the first team will be no stronger, but 
there will be greater depth in reserves, meaning, as you 
know, that the team will have four or five good men ready 
for each position. Football teams without reserve power 
may play like champions for two or three quarters and 
then fall apart in the last few minutes. They haven’t the 
surplus to hold out under the tremendous wear and tear of 
the whole game. 

The other day, in a quarter-mile race, I saw a fellow 
shoot out at the crack of the gun as if he were going to 
break the world’s record for diat distance. He really had 
speed for a little spurt, but must have been sadly lacking in 
that reserve energy which takes a runner all the way to the 
tape. This fellow went “up like a rocket and came down like 
a stick.” On the last lap, the other runners began to pass 
him as if he were standing still. He had “shot his wad” too 
soon — he had nothing left for the stretch. 

A company, too, must liave reserve power to hold firm 
against competition, to overcome unexpected obstacles, to 
continue throughout the years. Without adequate replace- 
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merits for every position, and especially for those of a 
leadership nature, an organization may be seriously handi- 
capped. 

Only a few months ago, the head of a big business said 
to me: “I have made one mistake that must be corrected. I 
started this busmess myself, and, like Topsy, it has just 
“growed.” I have not taken time to train anyone to take my 
place. I figure I’ll be around another ten years, but I can’t 
wait that long. Too many things important to the company 
are filed away in my head. Yes, I must find the right man 
and get him ready for my job.” 

He gave himself anotlier ten year's, but he had only a few 
days. His death has been a great blow to the company. For 
lack of one in reserve, groomed to step into the president’s 
shoes, there will be a period of confusion and difficulty. And 
the same in lesser degree would have been true had any 
other important executive or department head died without 
someone waiting and prepared to carry on. 

One Chance Out of Ten 

If you remember the figures given by the insurance com- 
pany, you know that the law of averages tells us that out of 
one hundred men aged twenty-five, only ten will be self- 
supporting at sixty-five. Over one-third of these men will be 
dead, and over half will be dependent on others. Your 
chance is one out of ten. 

Surely, it must be obvious that the winners in this “Fu- 
turity” are those who along the way have had reserves 
which the losers lacked. And these reserves are of six kinds 
— ^physical, mental, social, spiritual, financial, and on the 
pb. None is unimportant — ^you will need a surplus of them 
aU if your planned career is to become a reality. 
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It is needless to dwell on the necessity of a strong body 
to stand the strain of a fight which is both tough and merci- 
less. It seems to be a law of life that tire weakling must take 
the consequences. And yet good health is a blessing which 
we all seem to take for granted until it is lost. We abuse 
our bodies frightfully. We even make fun of those whose 
health habits ai'e sane. The average man takes better care of 
his automobile, his pipe, or his dog than he does of himself. 
“Oh Lord,” said Puck, “what fools these mortals bel” And 
we must admit that we are guilty of the charge when we 
thumb our noses at the preservation of a physical reserve 
which may well spell success or failure in our struggle for 
success. 

Mental reserve is accumulated when we store away in 
our minds facts tliat may later be needed — when we sharpen 
our wits by solving tough problems — when wc train our- 
selves to think straight and deep. This is so plainly the 
handwriting on the wall that it is amazing how few there 
are who read it. An empty mind is no better than an empty 
coal bin — neither contains the fuel to supply heat when it 
is needed. Yet most of us gad about, cultivating “goatfeath- 
ers,” when we might be using the same time to absorb 
knowledge and understanding. And most of us find it more 
agreeable to think easi/ than to tliink hard. We “get by” in 
life by the acquisition of a lot of habits so that what we do 
becomes mechanical and thoughtless. We copy the experi- 
ences and activities of others rather than create our own. 

In this respect we are no better than the processionary 
caterpillars which are described in a pamphlet once issued 
by the Customers Research Staff of General Motors. 

What are processionary caterpillars? Well, here’s the 
story that the pamphlet tells. 
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They move tlirougli the trees in n long piocession, one leading 
and the others following — each with his eyes half-closed and his 
head snugly fitted against the lear extremity of his pieclecessor. 

Jean-IIenii Fabre, the great French naturalist, aftci patiently ex- 
pemnenting with a group of these caterpillars, finally enticed them 
to the rim of a large flower-pot wheie he succeeded in getting the 
flist one connected with the last one, thus foiming a complete cir- 
cle which started moving around in a procession which had neither 
beginning nor end. 

The naturalist expiectcd that after a while they would catch on 
to the joke — get tired of theii useless inarch and start off in some 
new diiection. 

But not so. 

Through sheer force of habit, the living, creeping ciiclc kept 
moving around the rim of the pot — around and around, keeping the 
same relentless pace for seven days and seven nights — and doubtless 
would have continued longer had it not been for sheer exhaustion 
and ultimate starvation. 

Incidentally, an ample .siippily of food was close at hand, and 
plainly visible, but it was outside the range of the circle so they con- 
tinued along the beaten path. 

They were following in.slinct — ^liabit — custom — tradition — prece- 
dent — past expierieuce — standard practice — or whatever you may 
choose to call it, but they were lollowing blindly. 

Tliey mistook activity for accompli.slimeiit They meant well — but 
they got no place. 

Are there any processionary caterpillar.s in your com- 
pany? You know, folks plodding around the rim of tlie pot — 
following the habits of work already mastered — ^heads down 
— over and over^ — around and around — ^never a creative 
thought to lighten their toil? No mental reserve in their 
noodles. They have mastered the art of not thinking. 

Now, you couldn’t blame those folks if the Lord had not 
handed them an ordinary brain, so that straight thinking 
could be generated only on a very limited scale. But the 
human brain is quite adequate for all operations. It pro- 
vides a factory where thoughts can be manufactured, and a 
warehouse where knowledge can he stored. You were 
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handed this fine, efiicient plant free and there is no fee or 
rent. It s yours. You can keep the wheels turning, or you can 
let them rust. 

I do recall one fellow who might have had reason to 
complain about his brain capacity. In fact, for lack of it, he 
finally went out of existence. Now and then, his bones are 
imearthed as a sorry example of what would happen to us if 
we couldn’t tlrink. 

Yes, the dinosaur — the greatest beast that ever walked 
the earth. What a spectacle he must have been, wallowing 
in the swamps, twenty tons of flesh. But his brain was no 
bigger than a marble. He was as helpless as would be a big 
bomber powered by a toy motor. He had physical power to 
burn, but mentally he was a washout. The one is no good 
without the odier. 

Social reserves? Oh, yes, and what’s your supply? 

To get along in this world, we surely need the respect 
and confidence of others. We’ll talk more about tliat later. 
A man without friends is hopelessly outweighed in busi- 
ness. And having friends means knowing how to give and 
take — playing the game above board — joining witli entliu- 
siasm any project for tire good of the company or the com- 
munity — trying to be a cultured, dignified, well-mannered 
individual so that you are welcomed in any wortlr- while so- 
cial group. Probably, it means more than anything else, liv- 
ing and working according to a standard established two 
thousand years ago, but often forgotten. That’s right, you 
are sharp today. The GOLDEN RULE — why is it that many 
people look embarrassed when it is mentioned? 

Spiritual reserve — that inner confidence in a Higher In- 
telligence which knows the reason for adversity, and to 
which we may turn for strength when all other help has 
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been denied us! Is there any reader of this book who belit- 
tles the importance of character, or the need of it in the 
struggle for success? To such a person, I extend my sincere 
sympathy, for his lot is no better than that of a swimmer 
with weighted feet. He has placed a bandage over his eyes, 
and walks heedlessly in streets of heavy traffic. The better 
yom’ reputation in the company where you work, the greater 
will be your opportunities. We won’t argue about this. It’s 
just a fact, as true and certain as that the sun will rise to- 
morrow. 

Uirfortunately, since money is a means to an end, we 
must include in our suiwey of reserve power, the laying 
aside of that “nest egg for a rainy day.” You know what the 
old saying means. Furthermore, so long as we think of 
money only as a means to an end, it is unnecessary to dwell 
on the evils which too much money, or the greed for it, may 
bring about. Certainly, we all must provide the necessities 
of living, and many advantageous and cultural benefits 
would be impossible without flie means to purchase them. 
We do not wish to be among the fifty-four dependents at 
the age of sixty-five. 

Hence, in this career you are trying so hard to plan in a 
positive and constructive way, you have every right to in- 
clude financial security as one of the objectives. Not that 
you want to become a millionaire, but to acquire enough 
money to own your own home, provide a living when you 
are too old to work, and not be a burden on anyone else. 
This is die minimum. If you also have a little more so that 
now and then you can lend a helping hand to a worthy in- 
stitution or individual drat will make life more pleasant. Of 
course, you may end up widi the million anyway. If so, 
you’ll have to make the best of that misfortune. 
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How To Get Rich 

Okeh. Now, murder must out. I am one of these old- 
fashioned fellows who thinks the only way to attain finan- 
cial security is to save a little of what you make. I won t say 
that too loudly because it was a long, long time before I saw 
tlie truth of what has just been said. If someone had told me 
' — sold me — sooner I would be a lot better off today. 

I guess it all sums up to knowing what a dollar is worth. 
Some learn that tlie hard way. Have you ever been without 
a single dollar? It’s a lonesome sort of feeling. Have you 
ever been hungry, and without any money to buy food? 
IVere you ever stone-broke on the day before Christmas, 
and unable to buy a few simple gifts for the kids? 

No? Well, fine! You have been spared an anguish that 
some people have known. Once, a long way from home, I 
had just one nickel. I . . . but why haul that skeleton out of 
the closet? Still, it was a lot of fun tiying to decide what to 
buy with that nickel. 

Somewhere, I read, “If you would know what a dollar is 
worth, try to borrow one.” 

Anyway, here’s a suggestion I pass on to you for what it 
may be worth. Give it some thought. I think you might be 
glad you did — twenty, thirty years from now. 

I’m not asking you to save any part of what you are now 
making. You should, but that’s none of my business. But 
some of these days you will get a promotion — ^bigger wages, 
or a bigger salary. All right, resolve to put away hcdf of that 
increase. Always do that, with every promotion that you get. 

To make it clearer, here’s what I mean. Suppose your in- 
come now is $200 a month. Perhaps you are living in a four- 
room apartment, driving a Chevrolet, and paying all your 
bills. In short, you are making both ends meet with $200 a 
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month. But next month the boss gives you a much better 
job, and says your salary will be $250 a month. 

Oh boy, oh boy, oh BOY! What’s your natural first im- 
pulse? Why, to move into a five-room apartment, trade in 
the old car for a Pontiac, and buy a set of matched golf 
clubs, and a lot of other whatnots that you and your wife 
will think of. Up $50 a month — tlrat’s $600 a year. And the 
first thing you know all of the increase has been absorbed 
by some new gadgets, and a little higher level of living. 

Then the same thing happens again. Up to $300. Up to 
$350. Bit by bit, as your career unfolds, more money made 
— and more money spent. 

Listen. You are getting along all right on $200 a month. 
When that first “up” comes, can’t you be happy with just 
$25 a month more to spend, and $25 a month to put in the 
bank? And every time you get an increase, couldn’t you 
follow the same plan? Figure it out. 

Salaiy Amount Up Half Saved 

$200 to $250 $50 $25 

250 to 300 50 25 

300 to 3.50 50 25 

In other words, after you got the third “raise” you would 
have $75 a month more to spend than when on the old 
$200-a-month level, AND you would be laying away an 
equal sum for future financial security. 

What do you think? Any “bugs” in that plan? Ask the 
wife— she probably knows better what a dollar is worth 
than you do. She buys the groceries. 

WiiAT Would You Sell For? 

The last of the six 'reserves” from which you will need 
to draw as your planned career develops is that which you 
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build on the job. To be sure, the other five reserves are di- 
rectly connected with this one, but it refers more to actual 
performance of tlie work assigned than to the more abstract 
qualities of the worker. 

Thus, you are ever being appraised: first, by how you 
handle the details of your job; and second, by the interest 
you take in company activities. Suppose you were making 
that appraisal now. Suppose men in business were sold in 
the open market — as baseball players are sold by one team 
owner to another. Tell me, 

WHAT WOULD YOU SELL FOR? 

What’s youz‘ wortli to the company, compared to tlie 
worth of tire man working next to you, compared to the 
worth of all tlie other men in the company? You cannot an- 
swer that question scientiScally, since there is a great dif- 
ference ill the value of various kinds of services, and it 
might take a year for some expert to examine each type of 
service, and come out with a fairly accurate “job analysis,” 
Fui'thermore, you tend naturally to rate die value of your 
job above its actual wordi. This is being only human, and 
you would wear wings if you could give an absolutely im- 
partial rating of what you do, and what you are. 

■ But, if you are fair-minded as I take you to be, you can 
come close in making the conipaiisoii between the value of 
your efforts and those of the men who are doing similar 
work. Even then, you probably will give yourself an edge. 
You would be an angel if you didn’t. 

But it’s a thought-provoking question. Wrestle with it. 

Beyond the actual duties of the job, of course, are many 
other special company activities into which you join either 
with enthusiasm or with lukewarm interest. Berhaps you 
are one of the boys who doesn’t “see any sense” in doing 
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anything you are not paid for. This is short sight rather than 
long sight, since anything you do for the good of yoiu com- 
pany should have some beai-ing on your future. To hold 
back is only to hinder your own progress, although you may 
not have been able to see it that way — especially if you be- 
long to an association which advocates an hour’s pay for 
an hour’s labor, and no more” 

Away back when, a young man came to me in a belliger- 
ent mood. “What’s wrong with me anyway?” he barked. 
“I have been working here five years, and my salary is only 
twenty-five dollars a month higher tlian when I started. I 
haven’t even been moved to anoflier job. How would you 
like to sit at the same desk five years? Besides, four men 
have been promoted out of my department since I began to 
work here, and three of them came with the company aftei 
I did. Is that fair?” 

“Doesn’t seem fair on the surface,” I replied, “but before 
I answer for sure, let me get your folder.” You see, in the 
persoimel department we kept a folder for every employee 
— and in it, a record of his work history, plus all other facts 
to his credit or discredit. 

“Okeh, Bob,” I said to him. “Sit down. Let’s look in this 
folder, and see what Bob Sommers has contributed to the 
good of the company since he first started to work, five years 
ago. Some of the folders in that filing cabinet are pretty fat, 
and yours looks a little tlrin — ^but we shall see. Perhaps we 
have been overlooking some of your accomplishments.” 

By that time Bob’s neck was getting red, but being 
somewhat of an opportunist, be evidently thought he would 
land the first blow before I got inside the folder. “You won’t 
find anything there against me,” he said defiantly. "Nobody 
can say I haven’t done all I am supposed to do.” 
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“Yes, and that may be the trouble,” I agreed. “But we 
won’t come to any snap decisions. For what you are sup- 
posed to do on your job, you have received a salaiy twice a 
month. But a big business like ours sometimes benefits by 
services beyond those you are supposed to render. For ex- 
ample, new ideas are always valuable. You are closer to 
your job than anyone else. You might think out a new way 
of doing something that would save the company money — 
or you might show us how to eliminate some costly method. 
That’s what I mean by services beyond your actual paid- 
for labor.” 

Of com'se, by then Bob’s folder was open, and all he 
could do was to squirm and listen. 

“Bob, the first year you worked for us, we had an office 
sales contest, to assist the cereal department. All office em- 
ployees were invited — ^not commanded — to talk to their 
friends and neighbors about the new breakfast food we had 
just placed on the market. The winner of that contest was 
Marjoiy Vickers, who then worked in the mail department. 
She actually got one hundred and tliirty-six families to try 
our new cereal. But, of course, she was the champion. The 
average number of sales for each employee was eighteen. 
Your score. Bob, was zero.” 

“But I had just started to work here,” he protested. “I 
thought it was more important to concentrate on learning 
my job. And besides — ” 

“All right, Bob," I interrupted, “we won’t argue about 
that, but the work in the cereal contest was all done outside 
of office hours, just for tire privilege of helping the com- 
pany in a sales activity. It was your first year, however, and 
maybe you were giving a lot of spare time to tire new job. 
Let’s see what you have done in other sales contests.” 
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"It’s no use to look for that/’ he said sullenly. “I’m no 
salesman. I don’t like to sell. I’m a bookkeeper. 

I could have disputed that point. Even a booldceeper 
could talk to some people about a new cereal — ^liand out 
some samples, and get them interested. But I had other 
things to talk about. 

“Skip the sales contests then,” I told him. “What about 
suggestions? You know we pay good money for them. Why, 
just last week the suggestion committee awarded two hun- 
dred dollars to Sam Holler because he saw that one record 
he was keeping was only a duplicate of the same informa- 
tion kept in the order department. Yes, you have been here 
five years, but unless this folder is all wet, you never have 
made a single suggestion. Is tliat true?” 

Bob had nothing to say. I was sorry for him in a way, but 
he had asked for what he was getting. I was determined to 
set him right if it could be done. 

“Another question, Bob. What have you done to improve 
your efficiency or knowledge during these past five years? 
You say that you have not been promoted. What evidence 
does the company have that you are getting ready for a big- 
ger job? Have you taken any of the courses in our com- 
pany school? No, not one. Have you accepted the company’s 
offer to pay tire tuition for a correspondence course? No, it 
seems not.” 

“I have to do a lot of things at home,” he stammered. 

“Bob, you said a moment ago that three men had been 
promoted out of your department — newer men with the 
company than you are. Do you think we were partial to 
them? Do you think they had a pull? 

“I ain’t holding any hard feelings toward them,” he mut- 
tered. “It’s just that I — ” 
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"That you are still on the same job, and you cant under- 
stand why. Isn’t that it. Bob? Well, Gates was the last of 
those three men to go over your head. Were we unfair? Was 
he just lucky? Here is Gates’ folder. Thick, isn’t it, compared 
with yours?” 

“I didn’t know about those folders,” Bob said feebly. 

“Well, you do now. Listen. Last year Gates made seven 
suggestions and four were accepted. One of them was to 
scrap a record which you had been keeping several years. 
Why hadn’t you made that suggestion. Bob? Also, Gates 
has been studying cost accounting at night school for the 
past two years. He needed that knowledge on the job to 
which he was promoted. You don’t know much about cost 
accounting, do you? And here — this is good. Gates has an 
uncle who runs a big chicken farm. He had never used our 
feeds, but Gates took one of our salesmen out to talk to him 
— and they got a carload order. He has been buying only 
our feeds ever since — nice business for us, and for our 
dealer, isn’t it?” 

Yes, Bob got more than he expected that day. He was on 
the drum’s head, and couldn’t wiggle off. But sometimes it 
does a fellow good to see himself in true perspective. Then 
he is less likely to talk about luck — more likely to make an 
effort to correct his lazy habits. You can forget these 
“breaks” you hear about. Company leaders would be foolish 
not to select the best possible candidate for a promotion. 
That’s what they try to do. And every service you are able 
to render — on or off the job — is chalked up to your credit. 
You can be rather sure of that. 

Did you ever sit at home, alone and in the dark — and 
think seriously about your w^orth to your company? No, I am 
not foohng. We think better in the dark, and without any 
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distractions. Every man needs a thinking post — a place to 
whicli he can retire for meditation and straight, hard thinlc- 
ing. Suppose you were in such a place now, thinking about 
yourself! How would you answer these questions? 

1. When you started to work with your company, you were giv- 
en a specific job to do. Can you honestly say to yourself — ^nobody 
will check your answer — that you have handled that job as well as, 
or better than, anyone else could handle it? 

2. How have you proved your ability to do more difficult things? 
If you were your own department head, would you select yourself 
above all the others that work with you for promotion? 

S. Are you a money-maker for your company? That is the pur- 
pose of business, you know — ^to make money. Are you a money-sav- 
er? What is your real worth to the company? If you were paying the 
salaries, what would you fairly pay yourself? 

4, What have you ever done to increase the sale of company prod- 
ucts? Do you boost them among your friends? Do you use them in 
your own home? It’s smart to help the sale of company products. 
If they were not sold, what would happen to your job? 

5. What plans have you carried out to improve your knowledge 
and skill? How many business books — magazines — have you read 
recently? How often do you study at home? Are you really making a 
serious effort to GET READY for promotion? 

Perhaps the last of those questions is the "stinger” of 
them all. Ai'e we really getting ready for what we saij we 
want? No way to dodge that question. It hits us right be- 
tween the eyes. So much evasion! So many alibis! You and 
I? Ar-e we really in training for the good fight? Are we 
building up the reserves tliat surely will he needed? No 
point in trying to fool ourselves. Are we . . . are we . . . are 
we truly out to WIN? 

In hilly cities, during horse-car days, an unusually strong 
horse was stationed at flie bottom of a hill. When a car with 
a big load came along, he was used to give the other horses 
a lift. In every well-organized company, you’ll find some 
“hill-horses” — the ones that can be counted on to help 
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climb steep hills. When problems pile up, when reserve 
power is needed, these are the ones to whom the better jobs 
are given. 

WHAT’S YOUR SURPLUS? 

In physical strength? In power to think? In human rela- 
tionships? In spiritual awai'eiiess? In financial security? In 
will to do, on and beyond the job? There is no such tiring as 
having “just enough”; no human being can measure his ca- 
pacities that minutely for the emergencies he must meet 
and conquer. There must be something more in reserve — a 
SURPLUS — never so important as when you need It. 

The be, St verse hasn’t been rhymed yet, 

The best house hasn’t been planned, 

The highest peak hasn’t been climbed yet, 

The mightiest rivers haven’t been spanned; 

Don’t wony and fret, faint-hearted, 

The chances have just begun, 

For the best jobs haven’t been started, 

The best work hasn’t been done. 

— Bahton Braley 
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Semper Fidelis 

My first experience with the United States Marines was in 
New Orleans, during the First World War. I had tried to 
enlist in the army, hut the examining physician had rejected 
my “peepers.” No doubt, I should have known better than 
to approach die grizzled recruiting sergeant of the Marines, 
but I didn’t want to pass up any possible chances. The old 
boy must have been psychic, too, for his first question took 
the wind out of my sails. 

“Have you tried to enlist in any other branch of the 
service?” he asked gruffly. “Well, y-e-s,” I admitted, “but 
the army doctor said my eyes . . 

That was die last word I had a chance to utter. No young 
man was ever taken apart and revealed in his naked ugli- 
ness as was I during tire next five minutes. It seemed that I 
had insulted the whole Marine Corps, and particularly, the 
sergeant. Was I foolish enough to think a man not good 
enough for the infantry would be acceptable to the Ma- 
rines? Didn’t I know die Marines were the finest of all the 
armed forces, and the hardest to get in? 

Some of the words he used, I had never heard before, 
but they were decidedly picturesque and left no doubt of 
their meaning. Talk about the language of a sailor! That 
sergeant had a bigger vocabulary than the whole United 
States Navy. But I left with the impression that the Maiines 
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must indeed be wonderful to inspire such an unholy dem- 
onstration of loyalty. 

You know, the Marines have a motto — “SEMPER FI- 
DELIS.” It means “always faithful,” and to the last dying 
man in many a bloody fight, they have proved their right to 
use it. 

Always faitliful! What finer tribute could be written after 
the name of any individual? Faithful to his God . . . faithful 
to his comitry . . . faitliful to his family . . . faithful to his 
friends . . . faithful to his company . . . faithful to himself! 
And the man who is always faithful in one of these relation- 
ships is faithful to tliem all. The quality of dependability is 
not sometliing to express only as the mood may direct. 

This, I tliink, was what Shakespeare meant when he 
said: "To thme own self be true, and it must follow, as the 
night the day, tliou canst not then be false to any man." 
There is no middle ground. You are a "right guy” or a 
“wrong guy.” Your word is good, or it isn’t good. And what 
you are, sooner or later, comes to light. If the ticket placed 
on you says, “He can be trusted, he is dependable,” tlien 
you have taken the highest hurdle in the race for success. 
If it says, “Watch him — he is slippery,” then you might 
as well put away your spiked shoes. You’ll never be a 
winner. 

When wealth is lost, nothing is lost; 

When health is lost, something is lost; 

When character is lost, ALL is lost. 

Semper fidelis! There’s nothing soft in those two words 
— nothing to laugh at. Oh, no! Who wants to be called a 
loafer? A quitter? A cheater? Not dependable? By any 
stretch of the imagination could such a reputation help 
’ ■ ’ dd a job — or to get one? 
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In modern business, responsibilities have to be divided • 
—delegated. The chief executive cannot do even a small 
part of all the tilings diat must be done. Neither can any of 
die other leaders. Orders must be passed down the line — 
down to where you are, and farther. Duties must be as- 
signed, and carried through without checking. Dependa- 
bility is an absolute necessity in the personnel of a large 
organization. It just has to be that way. No company could 
continue in business without people who can be inisied to 
carry on— ALWAYS FAITHFUL. 

Contract for Mutual Performance 

Wlien you went to work for your company, there was a 
meeting of minds — an agreement for specific performance 
was reached, wlielhcr or not it was put in writing. Thus a 
contract was created, and both parties assumed certain ob- 
ligations. 

The company agreed to pay you a certain salary, and to 
provide working conditions which you understood and ac- 
cepted. You were told when die salary would be received 
— and regularly “on the dot” the money has been placed at 
your disposal. You would be pretty hot under the collar if 
handed any lesser amount, or if any other company promise 
was broken. And riglitfully so! 

You, in return, agreed to give the company so many 
hours of labor, performed in your best possible niaiitier, and 
without any waste of time or motion. This was your obliga- 
tion, and the company has the right to expect a complete 
and honest delivery. 

Forty hours labor, perhaps, for forty dollars I That was 
the agreement. Forty standard, up-to-the-minute, good dol- 
lars for you — and forty standard, up-to-tlie-minute good 
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labor hours for die company! To slip in three or four lifty- 
cent pieces instead of dollars, hoping you would not notice, 
would be unfail' on the part of the company. To slip in 
three or four short labor hours, hoping the company would 
not notice, would be just as unfair on your part. 

To be sure, the proper use of time is not the only meas- 
ure of a worker’s dependability. He can put in his full forty 
hours, and still “short-change” the company — ^by produc- 
tion below the level of his capacity, by letting things slip 
dirough which he knows are of inferior quality, by encour- 
aging disloyalty with criticisms of people or policies, and in 
many other ways which your own working experience will 
remind you. Thus, you can hardly call yourself absolutely 
dependable, and meeting your obligations in the contract, 
unless you are giving to your job . . . 

All the time you are paid for, 

PLUS 

The highest quahty of workmanship, 

PLUS 

A spirit of loyalty and co-operation. 

Is that your standard of performance? All right! Then 
you may go to your printer and order some new business 
cards. Tell him you want two words printed in red ink — 
“SEMPER FIDELIS.” That stands for you. 

“It Isn’t on the Level” 

Among my business treasures is the story of Irving 
Bacheller’s interview with the dynamic executive, Matthew 
Scott Sloan. It began with a question. 

“Mr. Sloan, if we cancel your acknowledged talents, 
what is the chief remaining factor in your career?” 

“Honesty and loyal helpers,” he promptly replied. “A big 
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business enterprise is like an anny in the field. If you are to 
win victories, there can be no treason in your staflF. 

“I was thirty-seven years old when I was chosen for the 
job I hold. I was young for so much responsibility. My first 
shock came with the discovery that one of my men was 
making much more than his salary by that system of fa- 
voritism known as graft. It dawned on me that men in high 
positions are subject to great temptation. I saw that I must 
have men to fill tliem who would, first, be honest, and sec- 
ond, be as efficient as good training could make tliem. 

“I began to search my memory for honest men. The first 
one I drought of was Bill. He had been a fellow-student in 
die Polytechnic Institute — distinguished chiefly for his out- 
and-out honesty. I remembered how, when we boys went to 
him regarding some ingenious deviltry we had planned, Bill 
would say: ‘No, you boys can go to the devil. I won’t have 
anything to do with your plan. It isnt on the level’ 

“I never forgot that. Of course, I thought of Bill, now 
that I had my lantern lighted and was searching, like Diog- 
enes, for an honest man. 

“What had become of diis old-time friend? I had heard 
nodiing of him for years. I wired to one and another for in- 
fomiation, and finally learned that Bill was working for a 
small company in a midwestern city. Immediately, I invited 
him to New York to confer with me on important business. 

“He came. I took him to die Engineers Club, where we 
sat down to luncheon. He had prospered only in a small 
way. Mystified by the summons I had sent to him, he asked, 
‘Old man, what do you propose to do with me?’ 

“ ‘I am going to pay you ten thousand dollars a year until 
you have learned how to handle your job, and then as much 
more as you can earn.’ 
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“ ‘What!’ he exclaimed. 1 am not worth such a salary. 
You overrate me. What does it mean?’ 

“ ‘Bill, I need a man of absolute honesty, proved and be- 
yond question, for a place which, next to mine, is the most 
responsible one that my company has to offer. I know you, 
and I need you.’ 

“ ‘But there are plenty of honest men,’ said Bill. 

“ ‘That may be so,’ I answered, ‘but finding them is a 
rather slow, difficult, and expensive process. They do not 
wear labels on their sleeves. Those of mature judgment are 
not likely to be looking for jobs. They are loyal to tlic men 
they work for, and if they are getting fair ti'eatment they 
stick. Generally you have to catch ’em young and educate 
them for your kind of work.’ 

“It was an unusual and inspiring hour for Bill and me. 
Therein was the start of a great experiment which was to 
test tire value of an impression. For many years I had car- 
ried tlie conviction that here was a man of incorruptible 
character. I was willing to gamble on it. 

“I count that e.xperiment to be one of the largest factors 
in my career. I made a contract with Bill, and now he has 
become a big, happy and well-stationed figure in the world 
of business, with an income beyond his u'ildest hopes.” 

Oh yes, that is an exceptional story. Not marry men are 
remembered for many year's, and then called to ten thou- 
sand dollar positions. But the circumstances that prompted 
the deed are as old and ordinary as your Urrcle Dudley’s 
nose. All business executives — those worth a grain of salt — 
are eager to surround themselves with honest men. But 
finding them is a difficult process. So they try to “catch ’em 
young.” 

Maybe you had better expose yourself — some executive 
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might come along and catch you. In fact, I°d bet on it — if 
“proved and beyond question,” you are known to be a de- 
pendable man. 

WiiAT If You Webe in His Shoes? 

It’s awfully easy to see just one side of a human relation- 
ship. Yes — your side. But seeing hath sides, and coming out 
with the right perspective, is one thing that will speed your 
journey toward success. 

There’s one fellow, for example, in your company who 
cannot take your salary as a matter of course. He sits in the 
front oflBce, and no matter what his age, you call him the 
“Old Man.” Sure pop, that’s who I mean — tire BOSS. 

Sometimes, you may envy him. You think he takes life 
pretty easy. He drives a fine car, lives in a big home, and 
when he wants to buy anything, he just writes a check. But, 
maybe, you don’t know tlie half of his problems. One of 
them is where to get the money you and all the rest of the 
boys receive every week. Then he has another obligation — 
to the stockholders. They look forward to a nice, fat divi- 
dend once or twice a year, which is fair enough as their 
money is invested in the business. But invested capital can’t 
be dissipated. The money to pay you, and the stockholders, 
and to take care of all expenses, must be made — and the 
“Old Man” is chairman of tire Ways and Means committee. 
He has to make the business GO. Don’t sell him short. His 
is not an easy job. 

Did you ever try to step into the “Old Man’s” shoes? 
Mentally, of coursel They are too big for you now — you 
wouldn’t feel right in diem. But go ahead anyway. Imagine 
you are the “Old Man” for a minute or two. I want to ask 
you something. 
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Suppose it WERE your job to pay the bills, meet the payioll, 
satisfy investors, keep the business on its feet — would you be more 
careful than you are now in protecting company property, would 
you he more dependable in the use of youi leased time? 

Yes, dependability can stretch a long way — even to a lot 
of little items you don’t worry about, because you don’t pay 
for them. A typist throws a piece of good carbon paper in 
the wastebasket, because she is in a hurry and can’t bother 
to put it away. A bookkeeper has dozens of company pen- 
cils laying around his home. Not that he means to steal 
them. The very idea! He simply takes them out of his 
pocket at night, and forgets to put them back in the morn- 
ing. And that’s easy to understand. He can get all the pen- 
cils he needs witli a requisition to the supply depaitment. 
Then there is the salesman who gives oodles of samples away 
to his friends. Why not? What’s a sample more or less to the 
company? And look at that fellow over there, burning the 
top of his desk with a cigarette. Oh, well, that’s nothing. 
The company can have the top refinished when it looks too 
bad. 

All little tilings to you folks who work in the place! I 
should be ashamed to mention such ti'ifles. But not so little 
to the “Old Man.” He knows that any unnecessary expense 
is money stolen from profit. 

And what about the little ways that time can be wasted 
— the time that you and others are paid to use for the com- 
pany? I have heard — I wouldn’t know for sure — that a lot 
of social gatherings are held in company washrooms. You 
know — ^four men in a huddle to get tlie latest episode in 
the story about the salesman and tlie farmer’s daughter — a 
group of girls all agog over the rumor that little Tillie is 
having trouble with her husband — a couple of college boys 
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almost at blows over who will win the big game on Satur- 
day. 

Shucks, why split hairs? Those folks mean well enough. 
They will be back on their jobs in a few minutes. But if 
eighty office workers waste half an hour each, that’s a total 
of forty productive hours — a whole week’s working time for 
one individual. Who pays for that waste? Why, the “Old 
Man” of course. But you never see him. in one of those 
washroom huddles. 

Once more, questions! 

What if the "Old Man” had your job? What if he knew that an- 
other man in your department was caught short on a task important 
to the company — something that had to be finished and in the mail 
before midnight? 

Would he shrug his shouldeis, say “Hard luck, buddie,” and be 
off foi home at five o’clock? 

No, I think the “Old Man” would pitch in and do what 
he could to help tire other fellow out of the predicament. If 
for no other reason, he wouldn’t want the company to suffer 
any loss of goodwill or profit. The “Old Man” has the team 
spirit. He can’t understand why one player wouldn’t want 
to co-operate with anotlier. Funny old dear, isn’t he? 

You can’t imagine him, either, using company time to 
listen to a slightly soiled and usually moth-eaten story. Or 
to gossip about some other worker. Or to worry about Til- 
he’s husband — or Tillie. I don’t mean that he walks around 
with a halo over his bald head, or that his tailor leaves vents 
where his wings can shoot through. No, he is human, and 
enjoys a little fun if it doesn’t hurt somebody’s feelings. But 
he is busy. Yes, actually busy. Too busy to have time for 
trifles. 

This may sound strange to you now, but when you get to 
be president you’ll understand the “Old Man” better. 
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There’s a fellow I know whose office is littered with 
matches and ashes at the end of every day. He has ash trays 
for ornamental purposes only. Of course, it’s a little office, 
just as he is a little fish in die business. If he had any sense 
of pride, he would want his workshop to look presentable. 
And besides, why make unnecessary work for the porters? 
Their time costs money too. Good money — the kind you 
get in your pay envelope. 

Maybe I see through rose-colored glasses, but it seems to 
me that pride and dependability have something in com- 
mon. Sloppy people — sloppy ideals! But maybe you think 
I’m as crazy as the "Old Man” — two birds of a feather. 

As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk, 

The law runneth forth and back 
The strength of the pack is tire wolf, 

And die stiength of tire wolf is the pack. 

I don’t recall that Kipling ever headed a big business, 
but he evidently understood the rules. To move along at 
the right speed, a company has to be made up of individuals 
who can depend on each other. The fellow who can’t be 
b'usted is out of step with the rest of the organization. Nat- 
urally, he doesn’t stick around very long. 

TidE Highest Fobm of Dependability 

It is always easy to go along witli the crowd — to nod our 
heads when tliey express an opinion — to laugh when they 
laugh — to simply be “one of the boys” and never at odds 
with them. People good at tliis sort of business are called 
“Yes-Men.” This is purely courtesy on the part of the callers, 
as they are really moral cowards, toadies, boot-lickers. 

To express an opinion which you don’t believe, or to 
agree for policy’s sake with someone else, is tire rankest 
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kind of insincerity. It is a type of self -betrayal which soon 
leads to an unsavory reputation. By being untrue to your 
convictions, or even by withholding them for fear of ridi- 
cule or loss of popularity, you walk with the sychophants, 
the pussy-footers, the flatterers, and all the other weaklings 
who are held in scorn by tlieii' fellow-men. Eventually, you 
lose confidence in yourself — and tliat is taps to any hope of 
leadership — taps to your planned career. 

The highest form of dependability is that which comes to 
the surface when you know you face a hostile majority on 
the other side of tire road — ^when you speak your mind 
plainly at the risk of temporary favor, or even at the risk of 
your job. But you can't break faith with yourself. You are 
the guy you must live with. Other people may not know 
when you have been insincere. But you know. 

To be sure, I have worked for men who seemed to expect 
me to bow and bend with every wag of their tongues. They 
were little men who could think or do no wrong. They 
would ask, “What’s your honest opinion of this copy?” or 
“Wliat do you frankly think of this sales letter?” But they 
didn’t want honesty or frankness. They wanted me to say 
“Good . . . Swell . . . Marvelous . . . Wonderful,” and any- 
thing short of that was an insult to their Ego. 

But you can bet your last dollar, T didn’t stay under their 
leadership. One time I got away on my own power, the 
other I was “fired” for being too tactless. You know I have 
tried to shoot straight witlr you in these talks we have had 
together. I’ll do it now. If you ai'e working where “Yes-Men” 
are wanted, where honest opinions are not appreciated, 
GET AWAY as fast as you can — ^run like the devil. 

I speak, of course, of only the rare exceptions. Most busi- 
ness leaders can take it as well as hand it out. They arc BIG 
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men, willing to listen to any intelligent opinion, or to con- 
sider any new idea no matter how radical it might seem. 
They think no better of “Yes-Men” than they do of termites. 

Often it takes moral courage to be dependable with re- 
spect to a friend or an associate. You happen to be in a 
group where someone that you respect is getting the “once- 
over.” Unkind things are said about him — things which you 
do not believe are true. The weak way out of this dilemma 
is to keep your mouth shut, but then your silence is taken 
as accord with tire slander. The strong way out — the de- 
pendable way — is to speak out in his defense. Just as you 
would want him to speak for you under similar circum- 
stances. 


Tiie Code of Robebt E. Lee 

There are codes and codes by which men live, and no 
two are ever exactly the same. But they differ largely only 
in emphasis and degree — ^not in tire substantial, underlying 
structure. Dependability, for example, is found in all of 
them, it being said that there is honor even among thieves 
— they depend on each other. Man is driven by a sense of 
duty — the inner urge to meet those obligations which he 
considers right and reasonable. When we turn our backs on 
this desire to “measure up,” we break down tlrat thing called 
Character — we destroy our own chances of success. 

Of all these codes of men, I have encountered none more 
convincing than tliat expressed by Robert E. Lee in a letter 
to his son. This letter was written in 1852, but was discov- 
ered only a few years ago in Hattiesburg, Mississippi. I al- 
ways think of General Lee as a great man who feared not to 
follow his convictions, even though we may not agree with 
them now. 
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Here is the letter; 

My dear Son: 

Your letters breathe a spirit of frankness. They have given my- 
self and your inotlier great pleasure. You must study to be frank 
with die world; frankness is tire child of honesty and courage. Say 
what you mean on ev'eiy occasion, and take it for granted you mean 
to do right. If a friend asks a favor, you should grant it if it is rea- 
sonable. If not, teU him plainly why you cannot. You will wrong him 
and you will wrong yourself by equivocation of any kind. 

Never do a wrong thing to make a friend or to keep one. The 
man who requires you to do so is dearly purchased at a sacrifice. 
Deal firmly but kindly witli your classmates; you will find it die 
policy diat will wear best. 

Above all, do not appear to odiers what you are not. If you have 
any fault to find with anyone, tell him, not others, of what you com- 
plain. There is no more dangeious experiment than that of under- 
taking one thing before a man’s face and another behind his back, 

In regard to duty, let me, in conclusion of this hasty letter, inform 
you that nearly one hundred yeais ago there was a day of gloom and 
darkness, stiU known as the “dark day” — a day when the light of 
the sun was slowly extinguished as an eclipse. The Legislature of 
Connecticut was in session and, as the membeis saw the unexpected 
darkness coming up, they shared in the general awe and terror. It 
was supposed by many that the last day — die Day of Judgment had 
come. 

.Some one, in the consternation of die hour, moved an adjourn- 
ment. Then tiiere arose an old Puritan legislator, Davenport Stan- 
ford, who said that if the last day had come he desfied to be found 
at his place of duty, and dierefoie he moved that candles be 
brought, so that the House could proceed with its duty. 

There was quietness in that man’s mind — the quietness of heav- 
enly wisdom — an infle.xible willingness to obey present duty. Duty, 
dien, is the sublimest word in our language. Do your duty in all 
things, like the old Puritan, Yon cannot do more. You should never 
wish to do less. You .should never let me and your mother wear one 
gray hair for lack of duty on your part. 

Your affectionate father, 

R. E. Lee 


A philosophy to live by, isn’t it? And underlying the 
whole, one dominating thought — be dependable. 
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Study to be frank with tlie world Dependable 

Do not appear to others what you are not Dependable 

Tell him, not others, of what you complain Dependable 

To be found at your place of duty Dependable 

The quietness of heavenly wisdom Dependable 

You should never wish to do less Dependable 

Said Heniy Ward Beecher: “Happiness is not die end of 
life; CHARACTER IS.” 

SEMPER FIDELIS — you on the job! 
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Things the Boss Won’t Tell You 

There ahe some Iiandicaps a man may have in busmess 
which he must find out for himself. As the old saying goes 
— “Even your best friend won’t tell you,” and certainly not 
the man you work for. The handicaps are too personal. 
Good breeding will not permit him to mention them. So the 
person afiEiicted must continue to pay the penalty until 
something happens to make him see himself as others see 
him. 

The fault may be a habit repulsive to others, or it may be 
just a case of bad manners. There may be no relation be- 
tween the fault and work performance, and that’s one reason 
why the boss won’t tell you, but nevertheless, it is a dead- 
weight on your feet as you walk the road that leads to your 
goal. 

And that, I think, is what the one fellow meant when he 
said of another — “Half the shadows of his life come from 
standing in his own smishine.” 

Consider, for example, the lack of respect which some 
young folks heedlessly show toward their superiors — a cer- 
tain “freshness” or familiarity which is not warranted by 
similarity of age and position. The older person is too much 
a gentleman to mention the oflFense, but deep in his heart 
he resents it. 

Like the case of Tom! 
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Tom came to our company fiom one of the large univer- 
sities. His record had been outstanding. He had led his 
class in scholarship, had won several letters in athletics, had 
been editor of the school newspaper, and came from a 
very well-known family. On the surface, he seemed to be a 
“natural” for quick progress in the company. But in spite of 
all his strong points, he had never taken seriously the truth 
that “familiarity breeds contempt.” At least, by ignoring it, 
he got off on tlie wrong foot with the executive to whom 
he reported. And the last I heard of him, he was still trying 
to live down tlie mistake he made one morning a month or 
so after joining our company. 

Back in those days, we held an annual golf tommament 
in which all the men who knew a niblick from a broomstick 
participated. The executives left their private courses for 
the day’s fellowship, and in each foursome the “big fish” 
and the “little fish” were purposely mixed. This, we thought 
to be a good morale builder, and it did give some of the 
younger men a chance to rub shoulders witli the more im- 
portant men in the company. 

So off started our foursome from the first tee that Satur- 
day morning — ^myself, one of the bookkeepers, Tom, and 
the executive who back in the office had a lot to say about 
Tom’s future. I thought I was doing a favor for Tom by 
placing him in the foursome where he might get better ac- 
quainted with his superior officer — and also, where the lat- 
ter could see what a fine young chap he had acquired for his 
staff. 

But sometimes, the best of good intentions backfire in 
most embarrassing ways — as did mine on that golf course. 
Imagine my chagrin when young Tom began to bellow the 
vice-president’s first name all over the fairways. “Good 
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shot, Charlie . . . Tough luck, Charlie ... Use your mashie, 
Charlie,” he kept shouting, and I thought my face would 
turn a permanent red from the hearing of that name. 

Trying to save what was left of Tom’s reputation for pro- 
priety, I promptly discarded die use of die man’s first name 
myself, although by rank and age I had the right to call him 
Charlie. “Nice going, MISTER Bonner . . . Fine shot, MIS- 
TER Bonner . . . You cleared it, MISTER Bonner,” I said 
with glances at Tom so shai-p tliey would have pierced an 
elephant’s hide. But not his. This was Tom’s big day to play 
with the boss, and diere was no stopping him. The climax 
which ruined my game for the rest of the round came with 
a rousing, "Atta BOY, Charlie — ^Atta BOY.” 

Too bad about Tom. He was just a kid and thoughtless, 
but for eighteen long and miserable holes (miserable for 
me, die man who had hired him) Tom branded himself as 
one who lacked any conception of the civility of business. 
Of course, the object of his familiarity played out the game 
and said nothing, but I knew what he was thinking. Here 
was a young pup who couldn’t be trusted among older cus- 
tomers, dealers, or men in authority — ^he would probably 
be slapping their backs and calling them "Old Things,” in 
less time than it takes to skin a rabbit. I knew it would be a 
long, long time before Tom could erase the bad impression 
he had made during those three or four hours. 

Bad manners — that’s aU. But not the sort of thing that a 
gentleman will discuss with the offender. 

His Number Came Out 

Another chap in our company who “stood in his own 
sunshine” was Harry. He had worked for us quite a while, 
and his job record was good. Had he been content to “saw 
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wood” and wait until the finger of Opportunity touched his 
shoulder, he probably could have risen steadily in the ranks. 
But Harry had a greasy, ingratiating manner in talking to 
his superiors which everybody disliked. I guess he thought 
he could speed his progress by “getting next” to the bigger 
men. 

Yes, Harry was a "toady” — and very, very sticky. I never 
wanted anything more than to give him a kick in the pants. 
He haunted “big shots” with all the fidelity of Hamlet’s 
ghost. In the cafeteria, he always managed to find a seat 
where executives were eating. If walking downtown during 
the noon hour, he would lag ai'ound the door until some 
important man appeared on the same mission; then he 
would hitch himself to that man’s apron string. 

To be sure, a young man profits by the company of 
older and important men. But he must wait for a sign that 
he is wanted — not push himself into their society. There 
came a day, of course, when Harry had to go. It was during 
the depression when tire office force was cut in two, and 
Harry’s number came out. ‘Tm sorry,” said his executive, 
“but that fellow gets on ray nerves. I can’t stand his darned 
pussyfooting. Give him a month’s salary, and a heart-to- 
heart talk. He’ll appreciate the money, if not the advice.” 

■ Bad mamrers? Oh, I guess you could call it that. Flattery 
is an insult to any man’s intelligence. It is so transparent. 
You know the flatterer is only trying to puU your leg. But 
again, it is one of the irritating habits gentlemen do not like 
to talk about. The man who is guilty just keeps on digging 
his own grave in business, and nobody thinks he has die 
right to stop him. You can’t say, unless in fun, “Come, come, 
you re not sincere.” 

In the same way, it is seldom a man “higher up” will 
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speak to a subordinate about those personal attributes 
which indicate good breeding when they are present, but 
the lack of it when drey are missing. You may wear clothes 
that attract unfavorable reactions, but who will tell you so? 
You may have a boisterous way of laughing when there is 
nothing to laugh at, but who will hid you to cahn down? You 
may have a poor command of the King’s English which 
makes you appear to be an ignorant person, but what execu- 
tive will stop to correct a mispronounced word or a way- 
ward verb. I know a well-educated man who in some 
strange way has fallen into the habit of saying “I seen it,” 
but would I dare tire humiliation of telliirg him to correct 
that habit? 

No, all I can say, is LOOK WITHIN yourself. Try hard 
to avoid those little mannerisms and habits that may irritate 
or offend. You will have to find out what they are, because 
no man wants to hurt the feelings of another. No man wants 
to risk tire chance of losing your friendship. But make no 
mistake about it — the little things often count big in the lot- 
tery of success. Right or wrong, we are ofterr judged by 
what we seem to be rather than by the heart of gold which 
may lie beneath the skirr. 

Clearrliness, ’tis said, is next to Godliness. You carr decide 
for yourself about that. But I have known fine youirg people 
to lose their jobs for lack of cleanliness — and that’s that. 
This does seem a pity — with water free, aird hairbrushes so 
easy to manipulate. I’ll wager, too, you never have seen an 
executive come regularly to his office with an unshaven 
face. No, fire chairces are he keeps air electric razor in his 
office, and uses it daily to remove that five-o’clock shadow. 

Birds of a feather are said to flock together. If you want 
to be accepted in your company as an up-and-coming. 
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clean-cut young fellow, well mannered and of good breed- 
ing — well, isn’t it logical to LOOK the part? 

Know-It-All Bbeezer 

I should have known better than to hire Ben-the-Breezer 
Banks. He talked too much. You would have thought he 
was interviewing me, instead of me interviewing him. Be- 
sides he was as “cocky” as tliey come — one of those fellows 
who says he “can do anything” which surely covers a lot of 
ground. Another danger signal was his nickname, “Breezer,” 
of which he seemed actually proud. He said he got tlie nick- 
name in college. Any fool could have guessed HOW. 

But I hired him — ^mostly, I think, because his older 
brotlrer had worked for us several years, and I knew Bill 
was the salt of tire earth. “Blood will tell,” they say. But 
tlrere must have been a biological slip when Ben came 
along. 

In the first department where I placed Ben for a tryout, 
he lasted just two weeks. The department head came to me 
with a scornful look on his face. He was too polite to say so, 
but I tliink it was his idea that I was a flop as a personnel 
director. 

“You’ll have to take this Breezer Banks away from me,” 
he said flatly. 

“Why? What’s wrong with him? You can’t really get to 
know what a man can do in two weeks.” 

“Huh, that’s what you think,” he retorted. “Besides, what 
1 know means nodiing. This Breezer boy knows everything. 
When I try to give him instructions, he looks out the win- 
dow. When I am half-way tlirough, he cuts me short. He 
understands perfectly anydiing I want him to do, and then 
he doesn’t do it.” 
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So I had to transfer Breezer Banks to another depart- 
ment. Fii'st, I had a heart-to-heart talk with him. At least, 
tliat was my intention, hut as I recall, he had a heart-to- 
heart talk with me. Among other things, I learned what was 
wrong widi the department head. 

Then, in about ten days, down came the second depart- 
ment head — mad as a wet hen. 

“How come you slip me a lemon like that human blow- 
torch?” he demanded. “I don’t care if he is Bill Banks’ 
biother — that’s Bill’s hard luck. I’m done with Breezer, and 
don’t argue about it. Take him off my hands, and don’t 
hand me any more like him.” 

Again, my feeble question, “What’s wrong with him?” 
And again, the same lamentable story! Ben was a bag of 
wind. Ben wouldn’t listen to instructions. Ben had the big 
head. Ben had everybody in die department down on him. 
Ben was a washout. And I could go to the devil if I thought 
he could use a boy like Breezer. 

By that time, placing Ben was becoming quite a prob- 
lem. The news of boys like Breezer spreads fast. All the de- 
partment heads agreed that we should hy to save Breezer 
for die sake of his brother. Bill. But no one of them wanted 
die responsibility of doing it. 

Finally, I did succeed in squeezing Ben into the same 
department where his brother worked. I hoped that Bill 
would be a restraining influence. But no luck! Ben had a 
college education. Bill didn’t. I suppose the Breezer had put 
Bill in his place long before he favored us with his presence. 

Of course, by then I was fighting mad at Ben. I took him 
into my office, closed the door, and tore him apart. I 
thought he saw the light. So again, out of consideration for 
brother Bill, I gave Breezer a new lease on opportunity. 
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Galling the personnel manager of another large company, I 
airanged a new job under different surroundings. So,” said 
I, “the kid will now profit by his experience with us. I have 
saved his neck.” I felt very holy. 

But you know what happened. Maybe it’s foolish to try 
to help these young squii'ts who won’t help themselves. 
What do drey call it? Casting pearls before swine. When a 
man gets so big in his own mind that he knows everything, 
he is no better off tlran a fellow witli a fifty-inch stomach. 
Both are hopelessly handicapped. 

Not a month later, my friend in the other company called 
me on tire telephone. He was very sweet. He wanted to 
know why I had concealed the fact that Ben-the-Breezer 
was the reincarnation of Napoleon, Alexander the Great, 
Socrates, Caesar, Cicero, and Jove. And why hadn’t I ex- 
plained more clearly that I was sending him a young genius 
to RUN tire business ratlier than just work there? 

You can guess how much I enjoyed that conversation — 
but all I could do was hang on and listen. I had not sus- 
pected in my friend such descriptive powers. The picture 
had not changed by a single stroke of tlie brush. That morn- 
ing Breezer had actually barged into the president’s office 
with a suggestion about operating the plant. As nearly as I 
could understand it on the telephone, the president had 
been a bit stubborn. So naturally Breezer dressed him down. 

My friend finally said pleasantly that Breezer was on his 
way to see me. He was sure I would be happy to greet him. 

Business men will take a certain amount of “cockiness” 
because it is next door to something very much better, 
CONFIDENCE. You need confidence on die road to suc- 
cess. You surely do. But the trouble with Breezer was he 
had confidence widi nothing to back it up. 
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And that, my friend, is a mental attitude that leads only 
to sorrow. Sweet wind will blow a small whistle — ^but it’s 
onlij sweet wind. 

Still, it isn’t easy to tell a man that he is conceited. No, 
die easier way is to find some excuse for letting him go. And 
that’s what happens to many young men — like Breezer. 

“Box John Said” 

The only one who gives much weight to an excuse- — par- 
don me, “an alibi” — is the fellow who ofEers it in lieu of per- 
formance. And to tell the tnrth, he has such a fishy look in 
liis eyes that I doubt he himself expects anyone to believe 
him. But it’s an easy way to dodge while the pressure is on, 
and less damaging to prestige than to just admit a mistake, 
or say the task was put off or forgotten. 

I doubt if any business leader holds any respect in his 
heart for these professional jumping-jacks. An executive 
gets tired of reasons why tilings cannot he done, even 
though they seem to be good reasons, and he has no right 
to challenge them. He will never forget himself so far as to 
say, “John Doe, you are the slickest liar in the company,” 
but he may have suspicions that such is the case. 

So, what happens? Why, the executive gives up on Mr. 
Alibi Ike, and relegates him to some spot in the company 
where there is notliing but routine work to be done — or if 
he is not in such a benign and Christian-like mood, he in- 
vites Mr. Ike to pack up his dufEe-bag and move on to some 
place where his mental acrobatics may be better appre- 
ciated. Then he looks around in the company to see if 
there are any young men who can be counted on to do what 
they are told, rather than tell why tliey didn’t do it. 
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You know the kind of excuses I mean: 

"I am sorry I was late again this morning, but a freight train held 
up the street-car I was riding for ten minutes.” 

“No, I didn’t collect that money from Conrad because he had 
just given me an order', and I didn’t want to offend him.” 

“I can’t stay to type those letters because mother is meeting me 
at the hbrary at flve-ihirty.” 

“I would have finished that report last night, but some friends 
came in and stayed until after midnight.” 

“I surely would have been at the meeting, but John said . . .” 

Measly, puny little reasons — and not a one of them 
would hold water. A fellow really imbued with the desire to 
get ahead, would be ashamed to offer any of them. 

If a worker rides a street-car which is likely to be held up by 
freight trains, he can always start early enough to allow for that 
possibility. Just because his go-to-work time is eight o’clock, that’s 
no reason for sweeping up to the door like a stake-horse just in time 
to punch tlie clock before the fatal hour. 

He didn’t collect the money from Conrad for one of two reasons: 
he forgot to ask for it, or he didn’t have the nei've. Instead of the 
five-case order, a good salesman would have brought in a ten-case 
order, AND the money. 

Which is most important? Meeting mother at tire librar-y or mak- 
ing good on the job? The hbrary should be a fine place for mother 
to wait — she can read a book, or look at the murals. 

Some visitors stayed until after midnighti Isn’t that a ducky ex- 
cuse for the poor little weasel? But does he have a curfew in Iris 
house? If the boss wanted the report by morning, why couldn’t it 
be finished after the visitors left? Stay up, and greet the milkmanl 
I’ll wager this bozo has danced or played cards all night — and boast- 
ed he felt as fresh as a daisy. But to be sure, work is more tiresome. 

Now the tnrth is out. Alibi Ike is also a buck-passer. He would 
have attended the meeting, “but John said . . .” Frddle-dee-dee — 
what a Whifienponf I He’s in a jam, so he tries to shift the blame on 
a buddy. 

You could go on and on writing down the silly little ex- 
cuses — thousands of tliem — ^heard to explain lack of per- 
formance. But what s the use? These comments don’t apply 
to you or me — of course not! 
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A fellow named Columbus — Clmstopher, if you please 
— once started on a little cruise. It was somedring to do 
with the world being flat, only the dumb bunny didn’t be- 
lieve it. Anyway, he must have felt jittery — just saihng and 
sailing farther from home, witlr no assurance of a return 
ticket. His crew became extremely unreasonable. As I re- 
member, they threatened to toss him overboard unless he 
called off the tour. Yes, the old boy could have gone home 
and given his Queen some pretty fair- excuses — had he been 
that yellow. 

The fact is, if Christopher C. had been an Ahbi Ike tlie 
whole course of history could have been changed. Even you 
and I might not now be talking about how to win the jack- 
pot called Success. 

As Carl Wollner once wrote to his salesmen; 

There never was, and never will be, an excuse that will buy a 
single meal in a restaurant. Or tliat will pay for a hotel room when 
night comes. Or that will buy five gallons of gas when the tank is 
low. Or that will get you a suit cleaned. No, excuses will not accom- 
plish one constructive thing in tliis world. 

But getting a reputation for using excuses when you 
could be using elbow grease is rather intangible. The boss 
knows you don’t carry the message to Garcia, but he isn’t 
likely to tell you so. No, your excuses are too plausible. So 
he just passes you up for some other guy who isn’t so subtle 
— who somehow gets things done. 

Bugs in His Bonnet 

There’s another chap in business who really deserves 
some sympathy. He is like the fellow who sits in the grass a 
couple of hours where the chiggers are holding a camp- 
meeting, and then wonders later what makes him feel so 
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miserable. An article in The Saturday Evening Post one time 
gave him a title — “Unconscious Malcontent.” Or was it 
“subconscious?” Well it doesn’t matter — the meaning is the 
same. He has the wi'ong mental attitude toward life — but 
DOESN’T KNOW IT. 

That’s why we should, in a way, feel sorry for him. When 
a man knows he has a few bad work habits, he can get busy 
and eliminate them. But to go around on his job, hopelessly 
handicapped but unaware of the fact — that is a genuine 
tragedy. 

In fact, diis fellow’s affliction is so deep-seated that even 
those around him see only the results and never the cause — 
and being so elusive, it is seldom that tire boss knows him- 
self what is wrong, or feels he has die right to talk about it. 
You see, the trouble is in die victim’s own mind — he peers 
at the world about him through dark glasses. Thus he imag- 
ines many things which are not good for him. And die effect 
of this crooked thinking is reflected in his work and human 
relationships. 

He isn’t such a rare bird either. I suppose we all, more or 
less, have die habit of taking little diings and magnifying 
them. We fret and brood until we have in our minds, if not 
in reality, what seems to be a major problem. Yes, making 
mountains out of molehills — ^that’s the old way of express- 
ing it. And sometimes imaginary troubles make us feel 
worse than real onesi 

Bugs in our bonnets, that’s what they are. 

The man you work for criticizes some little diing you 
have done, and means no harm at all. But you imagine he 
doesn’t like you. The company annomices that employees 
cannot smoke on a certain floor, and you think this is an un- 
fair infringement on yom personal liberty — ^but the real 
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reason is that smoking there is a fire hazard. A trouble- 
maker passes along some thoughtless remark made by a 
friend, and you imagine he has turned against you. 

Just imagine running wild, rmtil finally your mind be- 
comes so full of poisonous thoughts that you can’t judge any 
act or pohcy in its true perspective. You have become a neg- 
ative thinker — “against” anything and everything. And yet 
you would highly resent any inference that you are not a 
loyal worker. 

Sad — very, very sad! 

For actually this mental disease is a form of incipient dis- 
loyalty. And it is manifested in three ways: toward your 
company; toward your associates; and toward yourself. 

With respect to the company, tire “unconscious malcon- 
tent” grumbles because he has to punch a time clock when 
certain executives do not. He grumbles because he can’t 
take his vacation the month he wants to. He grumbles be- 
cause his department was moved to the third floor, because 
orders must be approved by Mr. Soandso, and because he 
has to go to work a half hour earlier than his brother in an- 
other company. But all fliis grumbling is inside — an accu- 
mulation of bile in his thinking which sours his mental atti- 
tude toward everything the company does. 

Thus, if the president calls a mass meeting to hear some 
prominent business man, who might give him a few good 
ideas, he calls it “Tommyxot.” Naturally, in that frame of 
mind he gets no benefit out of the meeting. If the company 
organizes a Credit Union — a fine plan for employees when 
properly directed — he is tlie first to point out all the rea- 
sons why it won’t work. If there is a company basketball 
team, he never takes his family to see a game. “Kid stuff,” 
he says. If baskets of fruit, candy, and canned goods are 
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presented to all the workers at the annual Christmas party, 
he calls it a lot of hokum. “Why don’t they save that dough, 
and raise our salaries?” 

Negative thinking! Incipient disloyalty which can grow 
into sometliing real and vicious! How can a man call him- 
self loyal if he places an ulterior motive on everything done 
for his benefit? 

In contacts with his fellow-workers, the “bugs in his bon- 
net” are just as much in evidence. If one of tliem gets pro- 
moted, he never tlrinks to congratulate him. In fact, he won- 
ders why he didn’t get the job. If a new man comes to his 
department, he looks at Irim with a cold and critical eye. 
“Huh, if that guy is as dumb as he looks, he won’t last a 
week — and I’ll get the blame for all the mistakes he makes 
I suppose.” If the boss is lenient with a wayward employee, 
he is “too soft.” If he dischai-ges him, he is “too hard- 
boiled.” 

Not that he sai/s these things! They just fester in his mind 
— often his «ibconscious mind, where they do the most 
harm. 

But the ti'uly loyal worker thinks in a different direction. 
He is die first to give a big hand to anyone whose good 
work has been recognized. He remembers that terrifying 
week when he came, a new man, to the department. Be- 
cause he remembers, he is eager to give the poor devil all 
the help he can — to make him feel at home. He believes the 
first duty of a good soldier is to accept the decisions of an 
ofRcer in the right spirit. What die boss does is “jake” with 
him. After all, he is the boss. 

The “unconscious malcontent” never gives himself a 
break. He knows his luck is all bad. He suffei-s with what 
the world calls “an inferiority complex.” He is so perfectly 
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sure that he cant get ahead that of course he doesn’t. He 
goes home and weeps on his wife’s shoulder. He isn’t loyal 
to his own best self. He sells himself short in the success 
market. But who will tell him that he is a weakling. He 
wouldn’t believe it anyway. 

“Unconscious malcontents” — standing in their own sun- 
shine! 

What about it? Any of diese bugs in ijour bonnet? 

That’s for you to find out. The boss won’t tell you. 
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He Looks Down His Nose 

Gerald Stiffbosom, a friend of mine, never will amount to 
a hill of beans as a salesman. Oh, he’ll earn a living as he has 
done the past twenty years, but he won’t become a mana- 
ger, or even lead his comrades in gross sales. In fact, when 
any prizes are' handed out he’ll always take his bow among 
the last ones called. Gerald could be a star, but he is only a 
flicker in the Milky Way. And a flicker he will be to the end. 

Perhaps you are saying this is tlie wrong way to be talk- 
ing about a friend, but I mean him no harm. “Gerald Stiff- 
bosom” is not the real name, and I am sure he would not 
think of himself should he happen to read tlrese lines. Be- 
sides, after a late start, I like Gerald, and there need be no 
connection between our friendship and whether or not he 
carries a baton in the brass band. 

Most folks don’t like Gerald. They never have taken the 
time and ti'ouble to break through the crust of self-impor- 
tance by which his real personahty is concealed. And why 
should they? If a man poses as someflring different from his 
actual self, who is to blame if the world accepts the pose? 

You see, Gerald has one great handicap in business life 
— a shortcoming so serious tliat neitlier he nor any other 
man could hope for success unless it were overcome. Gerald 
looks down his nose at people. Gerald doesn’t know how to 
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make friends. Some time in his early days, he must have 
been sold the wrong bill of goods. Somebody made him be- 
lieve that he must walk very erect, looking neither to the 
right or left; that he must hold Iris lips in a tight, sHaight 
line and never be caught with a smile; that he must pay no 
attention to anything in which other people might be inter- 
ested, or bother to toss them a crumb of encouragement. 

Yes, Gerald is tire lone wolf you read so much about — a 
fierce, glum old wolf with the heart of a lamb. He doesn’t 
mean to appear conceited or unfriendly. He is only playing 
the part of the busy busmess man who according to his in- 
terpretation must be dignified, cold, and important. So he 
stares at tire ghls in his office with an air of preoccupation, 
and he mingles not m the conversation of his fellow-sales- 
men. Not even the nice little package of "oomph” at the re- 
ception desk is able to insphe a “Good morning” from 
Gerald. He must hold his pose of “Big Business Man.” 

As unpopular as all this stiff-bosomed foolishness makes 
Gerald among his associates, it still wouldn’t be so bad did 
it not carry over to his selling contacts. He looks dotvn his 
nose at prospects and customers too. I tliink he even looks 
dowir his nose at the things he is trying to sell. And that, of 
course, is fatal! The few orders he brings to the office are 
taken in spite of himself. It is seldom that a customer gets to 
like Gerald, or gives him any of that “courtesy” business 
which falls so abundantly into the laps of salesmen who 
know hoio to make friends. 

Your Circle to Draw 

Probably, no one in his right mind would argue against 
the importance of having friends — many friends — true 
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friends. Particularly, do you need friends in business — folk.s 
who will gladly speak good words for you — folks who wdl 
make their little contribution, or sometimes a big one, to 
your planned career. 

Certainly, it does your cause no good to have people 
working against you, misunderstanding your motives, doing 
all they can to pull you down instead of push you up. I 
have known young workers — nery young in judgment if not 
in years — who thought they could trample on the feelings 
of others and walk roughshod to gi'eater responsibility, but 
not a single one of them who did not make the road morc- 
difflcult for himself, and usually ended by banging his head 
hopelessly against a stone wall of antagonisin. 

Thus, you can add widi certainty in your Book of Expe- 
rience the note that no job in business can be considered 
rightfully as apart from others — not even the president’s — 
and no worker can consider himself as apart from his asso- 
ciates. Yes, business demands teamwork, tolerance, consid- 
eration, co-operation — in spMt as well as in job operations, 
You simply 

MUST 

FIND 

THE 

WAY 

TO 

MAKE 

FRIENDS 

and there is notliing in tliis book so important to the success 
of your planned career. Without the approval of those all 
about you, without their tvilUng co-operation, you are no 
better off than is a man who tries to run through a tangled 
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jungle m competition with others who are running on an 
open road. 

But winning friends in business is not a one-sided en- 
deavor. If you expect people to like you, then you, in turn, 
MUST LIKE PEOPLE. This is a simple LAW of life. 
There are no exceptions to it. As you become interested in 
others, they become interested in you. Respect breeds re- 
spect. Hate breeds hate. You can be pretty well sure that 
what you get from otliers will be only a portion of what you 
gave to tliem. 

Sometimes, tliis law of ‘like and be liked” seems to func- 
tion in reverse. You try your best to co-operate with a fel- 
low-worker, and he turns his back on your good intentions. 
In some way tliat you did not realize, you may have made 
a poor first impression — as the old saying goes, “you got off 
on the wrong foot.” You are sincere in cultivating his friend- 
ship, but finally yom- bile begins to seeth. You say; “I have 
done my best to be nice to this old coot, but I am not taking 
any more of his insults. From now on he can go to the 
devil.” 

And so a grudge is born which day by day becomes more 
bitter! But how much better to continue in the same spirit 
of co-operation until time may change his attitude. If it 
never does, at least you have kept your slate clean. This 
may mean a little swallowing of pride, but in the long run 
which is more important to your career — a fellow-worker 
who has finally learned to like you, or one who hates the 
ground you walk on? 

He drew a circle that shut me out. 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 

But love and I had the wit to win, 

We drew a circle that took him in. 
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In those four lines by Edwin Markham, you have a phi- 
losophy for human relations which most of us could afford to 
practice. Because we are hmnan, because we err in tact and 
judgment, we can never expect to reach that heavenly state 
where all people understand each other all the time; or 
where the prod of ambition will not now and then breed 
jealousy and intolerance. The world is small — we just get in 
each other s way. But often a little patience will win confi- 
dence where there was none — ^will make a friend of one 
who has been unfriendly. 

You can draw these circles if you try. Big circles! Big 
enough to include some who have worked against you — 
once your enemies, but now your friends. 

She Went Down to “Bump” 

Of course, there are some individuals who seem to take 
delight in making other people angry. They seem to thri-oe 
on animosity. I suppose they are tire devil’s own. We don’t 
need to worry much about tliese queer people, except to 
stay out of their way, and let fliem bring about their own 
destruction. But I can’t resist telling you of a servant who 
once worked for a family friend. 

Ordinarily, tliis girl had Thursdays “off,” but once her 
mistress asked if the day could be changed to Wednesday. 
“No, ma’am,” came the instant reply, “I can’t work on Thurs- 
day — that’s our day to bump.” 

Naturally, the lady was mystified. “Bump?” she asked, 
“What do you mean?” 

“Yessum, bump! I belongs to a club, and every Thursday 
we goes downtown and in the stores we sees how many 
people we can back into. We gits in a lot of bumps, but 
most folks don’t make no trouble ’bout it.” 
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Could you have seen this amply built servant, with most 
of her weight below the belt, you could not have questioned 
her ability to get in some good bumps. Indeed, the impact 
must have been tenific. 

Ever since I heard that story — and true it is — it has been 
impossible not to think of this bmnping servant when I see 
a fellow in some company, walking around with a chip on 
his shoulder, and apparently eager to see how much trouble 
he can cause. But fortunately the great majority of all of us 
have an instinctive longing for friends. We don’t always 
know how to win them, but at least we wish we could. 

Fair Pl.-iy and Good Manners 

From the point of view of company leadership, the ne- 
cessity of friendly employee relations is unquestioned. When 
such a spirit pervades an ofBce or plant, a certain teamwork 
is created which reacts beneficially on both the personnel 
and tlie work to be done. Nobody wants to labor in a de- 
partment where tlie people are constantly snapping at eacli 
other, or where any part of tliem are not on friendly terms. 
Rather tlran put up with such a condition, most executives 
will eliminate the tioublemakers even tliough their work 
may be first class. 

And that reminds me of two salesmen who once caused 
me plenty of worry, although I thought the world of bodi. 

They had known each other for many years, having 
worked for the same company before joining our sales force. 
They were always one and two in rank, the honor falling to 
one man for a montlr or so, and then to the other. Perhaps I 
fanned the flame of rivalry, as sales managers are prone to do 
when tliey have men who ar e ambitious to lead the pack. 
But anyway, they would not give an inch to each other. 
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I stood their bickering and suspicions a long time, but 
finally it became obvious that to regain peace in the sales 
department, one of diem had to go. But which one? Each 
was a good fellow at heart. Each was a star in selling. Either 
would be badly missed. 

One day I ordered them to report to my oiEce at the 
same hour, and then the door was shut. Maybe I should 
have read them pertinent quotations from Dale Carnegie’s 
famous book, but tliey were no longer susceptible to reason. 
Instead, I tried a dangerous experiment which had me shiv- 
ering in my boots. 

“Boys,” I told them, “I have here a deck of playing cards. 
I am going to deal to you alternately until the acc of spades 
comes out. The one who gets the ace of spades must turn in 
his license.” Neither of them seemed to like the idea, but I 
had started the conference with all the reasons why it was 
impossible to keep on the same sales force two men who 
would not co-operate with each other. So the dealing 
began. 

“Too bad,” I said as I drew the cards olf very slowly, 
“that you two men should be so childish. You have both 
been making more money than ever before, and should ap- 
preciate your good fortune. But now, because you are so 
inconsiderate of each other, one of you will have to suffer. 
And that includes the wife and kids.” 

I doubt if you ever have seen two men sweat as did 
tliose salesmen as the cards came out. And the more they 
sweat, the slower I dealt. Then, just as I was beginning to 
think my plan hadn’t been so smai’t, one of them paut out 
his hand and stopapaed the dealing. “Will you leave your of- 
fice for a few minutes?” he asked. “I think we two can get 
things straight between us, if you will.” 
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Tliat, of course, was the break in the game on which I 
had gambled. Why, too, as you may have guessed, the ace 
of spades was the last card in the deck! And, of course, you 
know the end of tire story. When I went back to the room, 
both of the salesmen were smiling, and one of them said, 
“I think we can be friends from now on if youll throw those 
cards away and give us the chance to prove it.” It wasn’t 
idle talk either, for friends they have been from that day to 
tiris. 

Perhaps it isn’t so difficult to get along with the odier 
fellow after all — not when there is a good reason for it — 
like keeping your job. But dre funniest part of this story 
came out later. I did not know when dealing that “hand of 
deadr" that tirese two men had been born on the same day 
of the same month of die same year. Yes, in one sense, they 
were twins — and that’s what I called diem from die time I 
found it out. 

The basis for teamwork in an organization was never 
better expressed than by Clyde W. Young, president of the 
Monarcli Life Insurance Company of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. He had been talking about human relations, and I 
said, “Mr. Yoimg, die morale of your company is ex- 
tremely good. By what policies have you managed to cre- 
ate such fine feeling among your employees?” 

“We have only one policy,” he replied, "and it can be 
explained in five words — ^FAIR PLAY AND GOOD MAN- 
NERS.” 

Fair play and good manners! What better plan could 
there be for making friends? But the plan won’t work unless 
all of the workers in a company live up to it. And that in- 
cludes tjou, it being tnie that one bad apple in a barrel will 
tend to spoil all die rest. 
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Business is business, but men are men, 

Working, loving, dreaming; 

Toiliiig with hammer, brush or pen, 

Roisteiing, planning, scheming. 

Business is business, but he’s a fool 
Whose business has grown to smother 

His faith in men and the golden mle, 

His love for friend and brother. 

Business is business, but hfe is life. 

Though we are all in the game to win it; 

Let’s rest sometime from die heat and strife, 

And try to be friends a minute. 

Let’s seek to be comrades, now and then. 

And slip from om" golden tether; 

Business is business, but men aie men, 

And we’re all good pals together. 

— ^Fobt Worth Rotary Club 

Things That Help to Win Friends 

Many thick books have been written on HOW to win 
friends, and none will do you any harm. Some of them, to 
be sure, contain more “shoulds” and “don ts” tlran you may 
like to absorb — especially if you are the kind who prefers 
to call his own leads once the hands are dealt. This, I think, 
is the better way to apply the great truths of life to our own 
labors — let anyone give us tire facts and ideas as he wishes, 
but reserve to us tire right to do our own drinking, make our 
own deductions. 

Be that as it may, it seems to me that the difference be- 
tween making or losing friends is nodriirg more than the 
emphasis you or I may place oir ourselves as compared to 
others. People who are “YOU-minded” whr more friends, 
and get along better with their fellow- workers, tlrarr do peo- 
ple who are “I-miuded.” And practically every point that 
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the experts mention, pro or con in tlie making of friends, 
falls into one of tliese two classifications. 

Now drink for a moment, and see if this is not true. What 
are some of the positive factors in the programs that we 
read for die winning and keeping of friends? Well, 

A loillingness to share the other fellow’s load. This is decidedly a 
i/D!i-minded trait. As Carl Wollner once explained it — ^"pulling your 
weight in the boat.” The fellow so endowed is usually popular 
among his associates. He is not afraid to get his hands dirty — he 
joins in any group activity with enthusiasm, and the sincere desire 
to help. 

Always ready with a word of praise when a fellow-worker does 
something woi th while, or gets a promotion — or even praise tor some 
little tiring, like a new suit of domes he is wearing, or the pretty girl 
he brought to tire company pai'ty. Sincere praise — ^not flattery — is 
one of life’s i-ewards. It makes us feel important. But only j/ow-mind- 
ed people think to say these nice things. So naturally, they have 
many friends. 

The rare ability of being a good listener — which means resisting 
the temptation to ‘‘hog the linielight,” and to be gemrinely interested 
in what the other fellow is saying. And while you listen, you are 
concentrating on “yon" radier dian “I” and the man to whom you 
pay this subtle compliment can hardly help feeling you are his friend. 

Accepting honors and good fortune with humility. All tire world 
loves a modest man — all the world detests a braggart. Here again, 
the humble man is you-minded, in the sense that he does not want 
to flaunt his importance before diose not so fortunate. 

Using and remembering the names of others — which you could 
not easily do unless your mind were trained to concentate sharply on 
the people that you rub shoulders with. No word has more favor to 
the average individual than his own name. He likes to hear it pro- 
nounced coiTCctly, and with respect. Yorr-minded persons remember 
names better because all their thinking is not turned within. 

You can go on with these traits tliat help to win friends — 
and they all seem to depend on thinking “YOU" instead of 
thinking “I.” The t/ow-minded individual, because he is in- 
terested in others, has a friendly smile for everybody. The 
I-minded individual, because he is interested mostly in him- 
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self, forgets to smile. Too often, his thoughts are pinned on 
his own problems. 

Some of us are a cross between the two types. We offer 
refuge to conflicting thoughts — some centered on tire other 
people we meet and know, some centered prrrely on our- 
selves. So we win friends when in the one mood; we lose 
friends when in the other. Edward Sandford expressed this 
conflict in a little verse that you will like, called “Which 
is Me?” 

Within my earthly temple tliere’s a ciowd; 

There’s one of us that’s humble, one that’s proud; 

There’s one tlrat’s broken-hearted foi his sins; 

There’s one that, umepentent, sits and grins; 

There’s one that loves his neighbor as himself; 

There’s one that cares for naught but fame and pelf. 

From much corroding caie I would be free 

If once I could determine WHICH IS ME. 

Think “YOU” to make friends. "You” in the ways that 
have been mentioned — “you” in the many other ways that 
could be added. I suppose they sum up to that vague, but 
understandable, generality which we call a “pleasing per- 
sonality.” Naturally, when you go around registering a 
hearty interest in others, when you greet them with a smile, 
when you listen eagerly to what they have to say, folks are 
sure to call your personality “pleasing.” It is pleasing be- 
cause you show plainly how much you like them, And so 
. . . they like you! Very simple, isn’t it? 

Not Something You Were Born With 

A friend of mine in Texas has some good ideas about 
making yoiu personality pleasing to others. His name is 
H. H. (Bert) Fisch, and he is sales manager for Justin 
Brothers Shoe Company. Perhaps, you have worn some of 
their cowboy boots — made by men who take great pride in 
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doing fine work — who make boots with the same enthusi- 
asm with which a musician might write a great symphony, 
or you might dance a “hot” rmnba. You should have a few 
good Texas friends. They are genuine “You” men, to whom 
friendship is a religion and flattery is taboo. 

“Bert” Fisch tells his salesmen that they do not need to 
worry about being denied a pleasing personality. He says 
that personality is not something people are born witli. It is 
acquired. It is a summary of what you are and, particularly, 
of your thoughts toward others. 

“The reason we have so many people witli rotten per- 
sonalities," he says, “is because they are too lazy to try to cor- 
rect tliemselves. Notice how you brighten up when someone 
smiles. There is notlring through which the light of a smile 
cannot pass. A smile is the first and simplest step in the de- 
velopment of a pleasing personality, Be sure though that it’s 
tire right kind of a smile — the kind that is in the eyes as 
well as on the lips,” 

Then he mentions the importance of a pleasing voice. 
“We pay a lot of attention to the manner of dress, the way 
to approach a person, and the correct thing to say, but for- 
get the tone in which it is spoken. Some voices grate on us. 
Others mumble so we cannot understand what is being said. 
To train and develop your voice is not simple. It requires 
hours of self-discipline. First, you must find a REAL 
FRIEND — one who will tell you your faults, not tell others. 
If you realize that your voice is not smooth and clear, ask 
this friend to help you. Practice at home aird then ash him 
for his honest opinion as to what progress you are making. 
It wiU be a heartbreaking task, but the voice is an essential 
part of a pleasing personality.” 

“Sociability,” says ‘Bert,’ “also goes hand in hand with a 
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pleasing personality.” “Ever notice,” he asks, “the outstand- 
ing personalities in your church, your lodge, your service 
clubs, in your company? You don’t see them spotting one or 
two persons and pulling them aside for a special chat. You 
don’t see them sitting at the same table each luncheon day 
with the same group of cronies. No sir! They mix and min- 
gle. They have a friendly gi'eeting for this man, a word of 
sincere praise for that one, or a word of agreement with an- 
other. When tliey talk, tliey talk about others, but most 
peculiar of all, they are usually good listeners. That’s 
sociability.” 

To the ingredients already listed in the Fisch recipe for a 
pleasing personality, the last to be added is a heaping table- 
spoon of unadulterated enthusiasm. He quotes Henry Ches- 
ter: “Enthusiasm is the greatest asset in the world. It 
overwhelms and engulfs all obstacles. It is nothing more or 
less than faith in action.” 

Then, speaking for himself, Mr. Fisch concludes ; “What 
does a handshake amount to without a bit of enthusiasm 
back of it? Enthusiasm is the spark plug that fires the smile. 
It is enthusiasm that takes the dull listlessness out of the 
voice. It is enthusiasm that radiates sociability.” 

Can a pleasing personality really be acquired? Why not? 
Is there any law against yom smiling? Is the number of 
smiles that you may use rationed? If your voice is not 
smooth and clear, a course in public speaking is the remedy. 
Nobody has to mumble words. Is there any reason why you 
can’t “mingle and mix”? Have you ever been arrested for 
being a good listener? Where does enthusiasm start except 
in your own mind? You are not forced by any inherited 
trait to be dull and listless — or to extend a hand which is no 
better to grasp than the tail of a flounder. 
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You know that a pleasing personality will help to win 
friends. If you aren’t satisfied with the brand you are now 
putting out, what’s to stop you from getting a new brand? 
Smile at the first person you meet tomorrow morning — if 
that person is your wife, surprise her. Smile on the way to 
work — even at the neighbor you don’t like. Smile at the of- 
fice. Smile at the supper table. When you go to bed, smile 
up at God, and thank Him for a nice day. 

But remember — not just hp smiles! They can be purely 
mechanical so that you look like a cat dreaming of a canary. 
No, no. Smiles must be felt inside. As “Bert” Fisch says, the 
best smiles are in the eyes. 

Yes, you can make tomorrow a darned nice day. But no 
one else can make it for you. You can smile and feel good, 
or you can fi'own and feel “lousy.” And that’s no baloney! If 
you think so, you are just an old grouch, a sourpuss, helping 
to make other people feel gloomy. You don’t deserve 
friends. You need a padded cell and a crying towel where 
you can enjoy your own misery without contaminating the 
people you live and work with. 

Someone started llie whole day wrong — was it you? 
Someone robbed the day of its song — ^was it you? 

Early this morning someone frowned, 

Someone sulked until others scowled, 

And soon harsh words were passed around — ^wa.s it you? 

Someone started tlie day right — was it you? 

Someone made it happy and bright — ^was it you? 

Early this morning, we are told. 

Someone smiled, and all through the day 

This smile encouraged young and old — was it you? 

A little more smile, a little less frown, 

A httle less kicking a guy when he’s down; 

A little more "You” — a little less “I,” 
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A little more laugh, a little less cry, 

A httle more flowers on tlie pathways of hfe, 

And fewei on giaves at the end of the stnfe. 

It seems a pity tliat somebody should wiite a message 
like that, and not receive credit for the good he has done. 
But the autlior s name is unknown. Maybe he didn’t care 
about getting credit. He had been tying out his own philos- 
ophy of smiling, and he felt so good that he wanted you and 
me to know about it. 

To be sure, diere are some who ridicule a poem like 
that. They call it “Sunday-School stuff.” That’s okeh with 
me; I’m not my brother’s keeper. But I have heard some- 
tiring about birds of a feather flocking together. I’d rather 
be seen m a church on Sunday than in a saloon. You know 
one way to lose friends is to make fun of the better side of 
life. Criticizing good things is Hke belching — not very pop- 
ular in public. It’s best to hold either down if you can. 

How Not To Win FniENns 

Personally, I prefer the positive side of a problem to the 
negative. It’s much more fun to walk in the sunshine than in 
the fog. But I suppose we must consider how friends are 
lost, just on the bare possibility that some of the reasons 
might “come close to home.” And if the shoe pinches we can 
always take it off. That’s the easy way to avoid an uneasy 
conscience — also to keep on making the same mistalces. 

Again, if you crave a long and lengdry list of farJts to 
peck at, I suggest you refer to the psychologists who have 
missed nothing in their textbooks. But I still think all drey 
say on die negative side of the subject can be reduced to 
“I-minded” thinking. The fellow in business who looks only 
within, and whose every act or judgment is influenced by 
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what it means to him, is rather sure to be unpopular among 
his associates. You don't win triends by thinking always of 
yourself — and that's that. 

However, let’s get at the dark side — ^maybe diere are a 
few reasons for not making friends that in reverse we might 
apply to our plamred careers. 

George Moriarity, the American League umpire, once 
told a group of people at a luncheon club that he could 
never understand how crowds, hundreds of feet from the 
plate, could see better and judge more accmately than he 
could at a distance of only seven feet. Yet tliey are so sure 
of themselves, that they often boo and even throw pop bot- 
tles at the umpire. 

Mr. Moriarity probably didn’t realize that his little com- 
ment on human behavior contained a tip for those who are 
trying to get ahead in business. But it did. The majority of 
our judgments of tlie folks we work witlr are of the long- 
distance variety. We call strikes on a chap when we are too 
far away to see the true course of the ball, or undei stand 
why he missed it. Hence, 

WE LOSE FRIENDS BY MAKING SNAP JUDGMENTS 

which we might reverse if we knew all tire facts. For exam- 
ple, we call a fellow-worker “an old tightwad” because he 
didn’t chip in when a fund was raised to support fire com- 
pany softball team. He heard what was said, and we have 
lost a friend. But we didn't know how thin he has to spread 
his wages — that he supports his old parents, and his wife 
has heen in the hospital for three months. Tightwad? No, 
only a good fellow feeling the pinch of necessity. No doubt 
he felt humiliated when he couldn’t contiibute — and our 
criticism only ruhbed salt in his wound. 
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The otlier day I happened to overhear a conversation be- 
tween the driver of a coal truck and a nice old lady. The 
truck driver had dumped a big pile of coal in the sti'cet, and 
the old lady wanted to know why the company had not 
sent a man witir a wheelbaiTOw to haul the coal to her bin. 

“Don't know nothin' about it,” tlie driver said shortly. 

“But tlie man promised to send somebody,” she pleaded. 
“Tm all alone here. How am I going to get that coal in the 
bin?” 

“That’s ijour problem, sister,” he retorted. 

Naturally, the old lady’s problem was solved, and the 
truck driver lost his job for lack of civility. Nevertheless, 
these examples of insolence and rudeness are as countless as 
the leaves on that oak tree in your back yard. We see sharp 
tongues wagging everywhere — employees talking to custo- 
mers, talking among themselves. We see young men — older 
men too — ^held down in business by nothing more than the 
lack of common courtesy. 

Of all the men I have worked with, one stands out above 
the rest because of his bad maimers. He held an important 
position because of an unusual ability for the job, and might 
have advanced to executive rank in the company. But no- 
body liked him. He was doomed to sit at the same desk year 
after year, the victim of his total inabiUty to get along with 
other people. During the several years I knew this man, 
never once did I hear him speak to his secretary when he 
arrived at die office. This, however, was no special discour- 
tesy to her — ^lie simply didn’t bother to be nice to anybody. 

As you can imagine, this man made no friends. In fact, 
because of his own suspicious and unreasonable judgments, 
there were long periods of time when he was not even on 
speaking terms with men of equal rank in the office. Finally, 
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one of them went to him with his hand outstretched, 
“Come, now,” he said with a smile, “I am sorry we haven’t 
understood each other — diet’s try to be friends.” And what 
was the Old Bear’s reaction to this chance to regain a 
friend? Why, he turned his back and walked away from the 
outstretched hand. He preferred his grudge to a friend — 
rudeness to civility. 

Life is too short to hold the grudge against one 
Who may have been repentant all these years, 

Too short for malice, silent or outspoken, 

That biirrgs thy brother to the fount of tears. 

Let us forgive, as we would hope to be forgiven, 

Let us remember trivial things as naught, 

Let not these clumsy hands break qurvering heartstrings — 
Life is too short. 

— Bernard A. Pitman 

To drag any more examples of discourtesy before you 
would be a needless and nauseating experience. You know 
the evil of bad manners, and how in your own company 
many an individual is handicapping himself by the inability 
to meet his fellow-workers with the simple courtesies which 
we all expect of each otlier. Yes, 

WE LOSE FRIENDS BY LACK OF COMMON CIVILITY 
and for tliat we alone are to blame. No one has to go 
around with a chip on his shoulder. No one has to be rude, 
intolerant, insulting. 

There is another form of bad manners which can more 
easily be forgiven, since it often may he accompanied by 
good intentions. Perhaps we should call it lack of consider- 
ation of the feelings or habits of others. For example, I like 
dogs so much that it is difficult for me to understand why 
anyone else should not like them. My impulse is to say, 
“There’s sometlring wrong with a guy who doesn’t like 
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dogs,” and a little barrier is promptly established be- 
tween us. 

Well, to tell the truth, I am stubborn on that point. I do, 
and I can’t help it, look with suspicion on anybody who 
can’t enjoy the comradeship of man’s most faithful friend. 
But there’s no sensible reason why I shouldn’t keep tliis 
opinion, which probably isn’t fair, to myself. After all, why 
should I rub anybody’s hair the wrong way? That’s not the 
way to keep on friendly terms with the people I have to live 
and work with. 


A Few Bad Indians 

I like to think of tliese thoughtless individuals who irri- 
tate needlessly the people they work with as “bad little In- 
dians” — ^you know, as in the song we sang when we were 
kids. They don’t mean a lot of harm, but they surely lose a lot 
of friends. 

For example — Chief Smoke-in-Your-Facel He thinks a 
man who doesn’t smoke is just a sissy. So he blithely disre- 
gards the feelings of the nonsmokers. He blows smoke in 
the face of his secretary — even thinks it funny when she 
cringes. He lights a particularly vicious weed in the closed 
automobile of tlie man who has been kind enough to take 
him home — even though he knows that man doesn’t smoke 
cigars. He carries a lighted cigarette into the president’s of- 
fice although everybody knows the “Old Man” hates tire 
smell of cigarette smoke. 

Then, there is Chief Rub-It-In. He thinks he is dyna- 
mite among the boys. He really has a lot of fun. He takes 
special delight in “ribbing” a fellow-worker — even tlrough it 
hurts. He loves to get something “on” you, and spill the 
beans in some crowd when you are there. He wisecracks 
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about tlie colored shirts you wear, or the bald head which is 
no joke to you. You find it very difficult to like him. 

And Chief Me-Come-Fii-st. He is the fellow who busts 
into any conversation, or any office. You may be dictating 
an important letter, but what’s tliat to him. He is on the 
move, and wants immediate action. Not all the King’s 
horses, nor all the King’s men can stop him. You can stand 
that kind of bad manners for a while, but eventually they 
get on your nerves. Finally, you "blow up” and say more 
than you intended. He has lost a friend. 

Have you met Chief Sticky-Fingers? His playground is 
any place he has no right to be. He loves to poke around in 
your desk. He takes your umbrella out to lunch at noon, and 
that night you go home in the ram without it. When you are 
talking to the "big moment” he hangs around, to listen. He 
should have a wide knowledge of current eveirts, because 
he is always “borrowiirg” magazines that he sees on various 
desks. No, he isn’t dishonest — ^not exactly — just careless and 
inconsiderate! Eventually, you lose patience — and he loses 
a friend. 

Chief Paw-Pawl There’s a great boy — with the girls es- 
pecially. But he’ll slap anybody’s back on first acquaintance 
— even tlie bade of his boss, which surely is no place to start 
pawing. But the girls are really his favorites. Witli flretn old 
Paw-Paw is really at his best. Perhaps his intentions are not 
what we think — ^Ire may be a biology student in search 
of case material. But listen, tire girls do NOT like him. 

Enough of those bad Indians! You can exercise the rest 
of the tribe at your leisure. But, 

WE LOSE FRIENDS BY THOUGHTLESS INCONSIDERATION 
and that’s not much dffierent from doing the same things 
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purposely. You see, we don’t have to be thoughtless. We 
have some nice equipment to think with — who is to blame 
when we don’t use it? 

An overgrowth of Ego can hardly fail to destroy friend- 
ship. The fellow who walks about with a sublime sense of 
his own intelligence — or good looks — or importance — can 
remove friends faster than you can shave whiskers off your 
face. He is king of tlie “I” boys. He loves himself so de- 
voutly, and with such radiant enthusiasm, there is no room 
left in his mind for anybody else. 

This disease is more conmion among the young than tire 
old, tlie reason being that the oldsters get a few bumps 
along the road to success which tend to reveal that they are 
not at all indispensable — that even the company where they 
work might go along without them and never miss a heart- 
beat. 

Conceit is bad enough when we only have to sit back and 
laugh at it. But when imposed on others in the cloak of au- 
thority, it becomes unbearable, so that friends fall away 
from the victim quicker than sailors can jump from a sink- 
ing ship. I don’t know anything that could do you more 
harm among the folks you work with than to let authority 
go to your head. 

Of course, you wouldn’t do that. But “just in case" and 
for future guidance, let it not be forgotten that true leader- 
ship depends on the winning of confidence and respect — 
not in thundering from the housetops what a great fellow 
you have turned out to be. Please believe it, 

WE LOSE FRIENDS BY TRYING TO ACT IMPORTANT 

which is obviously foolish, since the man who is important 
doesn’t have to act that way. 
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Pursuit of Happiness 

In all the talks we have had together in tliis book, theie 
has been one underlying thought of mitie, to which I think 
you will subscribe. Perhaps you have suspected it. 

You know, it seems to me tliat more than anything else in 
this world all people crave happiness. Thus, when we try to 
make friends we are really seeking to make happiness for 
ourselves. It isn’t any fun to work among people who are 
jealous and suspicious of each other. Neither can it be any 
fun for others when we reflect those qualities. 

Selfishly, if you wish to put it that way, and entirely 
apart from the fact that co-operation helps to win success, 
there is no doubt hut that we get more out of life when we 
like our jobs, and like the folks we work with. The time 
passes faster, the task is more interesting, when we feel a 
bond of mutual understanding and respect. Why should any 
sane-minded person NOT want to make his job as agreeable 
as possible — why should he NOT want to work among 
friends? 

Maybe, I’m just kidding myself — ^reaching out in life for 
something life has not to give. But it seems to me that there 
is a self-satisfaction from knowing we have friends which 
transcends all other worldly possessions. Give me a few 
true friends — and you can have your pot of gold. 

And to know that somewhere along the road we have 
been able to give a bit of ourselves to some friend who 
needed consolation or encouragement — that is the thrill of 
thrills. You doubt that? Well, won’t argue. Just make all 
the friends you can. You’ll never know how badly you need 
them — until you do. 
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TOUCHING SHOULDERS 

Theie’s a comfoiting thought at the close of day. 

When I’m weaiy and lonely and sad, 

That soit of grips hold of my crusty old heart, 

And bids it be rneiry and glad. 

It gets in my soul and it diives out the blues. 

And finally tbiills thiough and through. 

It’s ]ust a sweet inemoiy tliat chants the refrain. 

“I’m glad I touched shouldeis with youl” 

Did you know you were brave? Did you know you were strong? 

Did you know there was one leaning hard? 

Did you know that I waited and listened and prayed, 

And was cheeied by your simplest woid? 

Did you know that I longed for that smile on your face. 

Foi die sound of your voice ringing tuie? 

Did you know I grew stionger and better, because 
I had merely touched shoulders with you? 

I am glad that I live, that I shuggle and strive 
For the place that I know I must fill: 

I am thanidul for sorrows — ^I’ll meet with a grin 
What fortune may send — good or ill. 

I may not have wealth, 1 may not be great, 

But I know I shall always be true. 

For I have in my life that com age you gave 
When once I rubbed shoulders with you. 

— New Yoke Times (Author Unknown) 
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What Makes These Big Men Big? 

Suppose you were asked to list the ten most essential quali- 
ties that a man must possess to win success in business. 
Could you do it? 

Well, yes, you probably could. But I doubt very much if 
your hst, and mine, and John Doe’s, wonld come even close 
to being the same. In fact, if one hundred people were 
asked to do the job, it is improbable that any two of them 
would select tlie same ten traits. 

And that’s not surprising eitlier. Success is not an accom- 
phshment that can be reduced to formula, nor can the in- 
gredients be specified in exact units of measurement, as in 
the recipe for baking your favorite cake. There are many at- 
tributes which help to win success — ^many others that hold 
us back. But none of our great leaders in business seem to 
have tire same combination of good qualities, nor can it be 
said of any man that he is entirely free of faults. 

Nevertheless, now and then I see in some business maga- 
zine or book an attempt by a well-meaning prophet to teU 
us exactly what we need to hit the jackpot. You know, we 
are told, “Be strong ... be honest ... be fearless ... be re- 
sourceful ... be tolerant ... be thrifty,” and oir to the end 
of the writer’s list. 

But shucksi You know, and I know, that generalities will 
never point the way to specific performance, or give us any- 
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thing more tlian an abstract concept of what a man needs to 
become great. How sfrong is strong? How thrifty is thrifty? 
A man may guard his money so zealously that he is called a 
miser, and is scorned by his fellows. Or, he may tlirow his 
money to tire wind, and witli equal contempt be dubbed a 
spendthrift. The ideal state of thi-iftiness, then, tire one most 
helpful in winning success, is some place between the two 
extremes. But you tell me exactly where. 1 don’t know. 

No, I cannot give you — this last time we are to meet — 
an exact combination of numbers that will open the safe. I 
cannot, with holy complacency and cockeyed assurance, set 
'forth tire five, or ten, or twenty traits of character which will 
lead you to the promised land. I respect your iirtelligeirce 
too much for that. It simply cannot be done. I would have 
no faitlr in what I told you, aird you know that nothing has 
been said in this book which I did not myself believe. 

On the other hand, I do have an idea which I think will 
be helpful to you, just as it Iras been to me. It is founded on 
my belief that we should expose ourselves as much as pos- 
sible to the company, and study, of those who have done 
what we still hope to do. In short, I have gained more help 
and inspiration from looking up than looking down, and 
often in the life of some successful business man, I have 
been able to find a principle tirat could be applied to my 
own career. 

Hence, I suggest . . . observe BIG men . . . mingle with 
them when you can . . . see how they handle difficult situa- 
tions . . . study their work habits . . . copy their metlrods . . . 
decide why they are big . . . resolve to profit by their- experi- 
ence . . . for tlrey have reached the end of the road which 
you mean to travel. 

Last iright, I tried to do a similar job for you, and in the 
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doing, gained mucli benefit for myself. I sat alone for sev- 
eral hours, letting the business leaders I have known pass in 
review through my mind. I wanted to select, if I could, tire 
ones who had contributed the most to my life — BIG men 
who had attained power without the loss of gentleness, 
men whose attributes I could covet without the loss of self- 
respect. Surely, I said, in tire lives and careers of such a se- 
lected group I might find a few common traits worthy of 
your sober contemplation — ^traits that would help you, too, 
along the way. 

Well, I did that very thing. And what an interesting pa- 
rade I witnessed — what a tlirfll it was to now and then- 
touch one of these men on the shoulder, saying, “You are 
truly BIG.” 

No, the group is not large. You deserved only the best. 
But there isn’t a man in the lot who would not inspire and 
strengthen you, could you sit down witli him for an hour, or 
have the privilege of working under his direction. BIG men 
all, who have enriched my life. 

These are the men who made this last chapter possible — 
and from what they are, I am able to explain what you can 
be. Yes, from tliese BIG men I have gamed a few common 
principles — principles you can afford to copy m your ovm 
battle for success. Gonsider them with an open mind. Please 
scorn them not. 

“You Were Right and I Was Wrong” 

Are you big enough to admit a mistake, to place the 
blame squarely where it belongs, and not tiy to wiggle or 
alibi out of it? This is a fair question, and important to your 
success. But you alone know the answer, Certainly, I have 
observed that the smaller the man, the more he squums — 
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and of course, in the long run, the less he is respected by his 
fellow-workers. 

A few years ago I read a true story told by the famous 
executive and writer, Bruce Barton. 

“One day,” said Mr. Barton, “a matter came up about 
which I happened to have the facts. My boss disagreed, and 
though I put up a good argument, he somewhat abruptly 
overruled me. 

“I was living those days in a room in the 23d Street 
Y.M.C.A. for which I paid seven dollars a week. His home 
was a fair-sized mansion requiring ten servants. The morn- 
ing after our argument, tire telephone rang while I was 
dressing, and I wondered who in all New York could he 
after me so early. 

“To my amazement it was tire boss. Said he: 1 have been 
thinking about our discussion of yesterday, and I just want 
you to know that you were right and I was wrong.’ 

“The boss with an income of $100,000 a year, calling a 
$40-a-week youngster to say, T was wrong!’ He had been 
one hundred per cent with me; after that he was the biggest 
man in town. 

“Years have gone by and I have known all sorts and con- 
ditions of men in business, in tire professions, and in poli- 
tics. As air employer of men and women in a modest way, it 
has interested me to observe how tlrey divide into two 
classes: those who feel they have lowered themselves by 
admitting a mistake, and so try in every way to pass tire 
buck, and tlrose who come out in forthright fashioir and ad- 
mit the facts. 

“Almost always the latter group make better members 
of an organization and go farther up the ladder, 

“Business men are better than they used to be. The 
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crusty old boss of two or tliree generations ago fought his 
way up by backiirg his own judgment against the world, and 
grew more vigorously positive as the years went by. He 
jDOunded his desk and roared his decisions, and woe to 
those who dared to doubt or disagree. 

“Today’s executive is usually a graduate of college, and 
often of a school of business adniinisHation. Pie has studied 
enough history to know how often tlie wisest leaders have 
made mistakes. When he makes an error he does not hesi- 
tate to say in quiet tones; H pulled a boner there.’ ” 

None of my guinea pigs — tlie men I remember as con- 
tributing to my life — would stoop to cover up a blunder. 
None of them would hesitate to give credit to an employee 
who turned out to be “right when tlrey were wrong.” Power 
has not gone to their heads. They still have the all-saving 
grace of humility. So hang this truth on one of your guide- 
posts to success — ^liang it high where you can read it again 
and again. 

BIG MEN ADMIT THEIR OWN MISTAKES. 

Doing tlris has helped to make tliem BIG. 

“Put on Tms Coat and Get Inside” 

All along the road of life, you will be botlrered and 
bruised by criticisms tliat seem unfair. Your natural impulse 
will be to fight back — “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” 

But here is what I have observed in die reactions of the 
truly BIG men of business. They do not wallow in the gut- 
ter with men of lower ideals or false judgments. They sim- 
ply leave them alone. Their course ahead is charted. The 
time is short. If ever they are hurt by diose who taunt and 
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heckle, as surely they must he, they keep their thoughts to 
themselves. As one executive said to me, “I never have con- 
sidered it worth while to compete witli a skunk.” 

Sometimes, and always if the heckler has any semhlance 
of character, this refusal to engage in verbal controversy 
turns tlie critic into a friend. If not, die BIG man marches 
on to victory, leaving his petty tormentor far behind. 

You know, of com'se, that Wilham B. McKinley ranks 
among our most highly respected presidents. During one of 
his congressional campaigns, he was persistentiy followed 
by a reporter from an opposition newspaper, who seized ev- 
ery possible opportunity to misrepresent his views, and to 
hold him up to ridicule. Mr. McKinley took tliis barrage of 
unfair criticism with fortitude, and even remarked that at 
least he could admire the young reporter’s determination. 

Finally, however, Mr. McKinley’s admiration turned to 
pity. The reporter was ill-clad, and the weather was ex- 
tremely cold. It was evident diat the young man’s devotion 
to duty was causing great discomfort. And one night, the 
affair came to an interesting climax. 

Mr. McKinley was riding in a closed carriage, while the 
critical reporter sat shivering on the driver’s scat outside. 
The great statesman endm-ed the chattering as long as he 
could; then, he stopped the carriage, and said, “Young man, 
come here. Put on this overcoat, and ride inside with me.” 

“But, Mr. McKinley,” the young man stammered, "don’t 
you know who I am? I’ve been ripping you to pieces during 
this campaign, and I don’t intend to stop.” 

“Yes, yes, I know who you are,” replied the statesman, 
“but just put on tins coat and get inside where it is warm.” 

You know what a little man would have said under the 
same circumstances. “You little fool, stay out there and 
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freeze until your big tongue stops wagging. Good enough 
for you!” But Mr. McKinley was a BIG man — too big to 
hold a grudge. 

In a house magazine called The Better Waij, I once 
found a page for my scrapbook. It told in rhyme the tale of 
“Little Dogs and Little Men.” Here’s how it goes. 

My Dad and I, long years ago, were walking down the street, 

When suddenly a little dog came yelping round our feet. 

He snapped and snarled so viciously, that measly httle pup, 

It looked for sure as though he thought that he could eat us up. 

1 turned and threw some stones at him, which always missed the 
mark, 

And when Td try to drive him ofl, the louder he would bark. 

"Now son,” my father said to me, “just go along your way, 

And pay no attention to yelping dogs; remember what I say; 

You’ll notice if you let him be, and only hold your peace. 

The little feist will soon grow tired, and his bluffing cease; 

But every time you stamp your feet, and shout to him ‘Begone,’ 

You show tliat he’s annoying you, and he will bark right on. 

“It takes a dog to fight a dog — just post that o’er your shelf; 

When canines come and snarl at you, don’t be a dog yourself. 

And latef, when you’ve grown to man, and petty men attack, 

Don’t stop to pick up stones to throw, don’t try to answer back. 

Just walk right on and pay no heed to anything they say. 

And very soon they’ll give it up and go another way.” 

It’s a very old and simple trick these petty minds employ — 

They say the gods will first enrage the men they would destroy; 
And httle dogs and little men, who snarl behind your back, 

Will only snarl tire louder if you answer their attack. 

And they’ll have done the very thing they started out to do. 

If, being yellow dogs themselves, they make one out of you. 

Well? Not an easy pliilosopby to follow, is it? The slurs 
of petty critics do get under your skin — and you long to 
plant four good knuckles on their chins. But BIG men let 
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the fire die out. They will not lower themselves to the little 
man’s level. Yes, tliis is another truth I have observed. 

big men pay no attention to petty critics. 

That, too, has helped to make tliem BIG. 

He Was Only the Comiwander-in-Chief 

One of the funniest experiences in business is to watch 
some men after they have been advanced to some small po- 
sition of authority. A bottle of old wine, swallowed in one 
mighty gulp, couldn’t go to their heads any faster. How 
they strut! What an air of importance tliey do assume. 

George Washington? Remember him? George, you 
know, was an aristocrat, but he had no illusions about dig- 
nity when tliere was work to be done. And he must have 
been "all man” to stand tliat winter at Valley Forge! 

Anyway, one day was especially cold. The general, leav- 
ing headquarters, drew his great coat, turned up the collar, 
and pulled his hat down to shield his face from the biting 
wind. As he walked about the camp, he came to a small 
group of men who were building a wall of logs. A corporal 
stood at one side, barking orders. 

“Up with it,” he cried, "now all together! Push! What’s 
wrong with you fellows? Push, damn it, push. Up with it. 
Up I say.” 

But the log was very heavy, and just before reaehing the 
top of the pile, back it fell to the ground. 

The corporal, his face bloated with anger, shouted 
again; “Come on, you loafers. Up with it. Up. Push.” 

The men tugged and strained once more. The log nearly 
reached the top. But back it fell. 

Another struggle followed, and another. Each time the 
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corporal flew into a frenzy of abuse. Finally Washington 
ran forward and added his muscle to that of the others. As 
tire log rolled into its place, the men began to thank him. 
But Washington tmned on tlie corporal. 

“Why didn t you help tlrese men?” he asked sharply. 

"Me?” replied tire other. “Why, don’t you see I am a cor- 
poral?" 

“Oh, indeed!” Washington said, tlirowing open his great 
coat and revealing his uiriform. “Well, I am orrly the com- 
mander -in-chief . Next time you have a heavy log to lift, 
send for me.” 

BIG meir are willing to lift heavy logs — shoulder to 
shoulder with the others. LITTLE men think they have 
advanced beyond the need of co-operation. They think 
work is beneath their dignity. And that reminds me of 
Clarabell 

It was a Saturday morning, and several of orrr sales man- 
agers were taking a night train east for a dealers’ meeting. 
Naturally, tliey were anxious to clean out their mail, and 
the transcription department received an unusually large 
number of “rush” cylinders. 

About ten o’clock, I went upstairs to make sure the let- 
ters would be typed for the sales managers to sign before 
drey left. I found about a dozen typists working furiously, 
but the head of the department — recently promoted to that 
position — was doing nothing. 

“Well, Clarabel,” I asked, “ar-e you going to get all the 
letters out?” 

“You know we can’t,” she replied with a long face. “Any- 
way, it isn’t fair- to wait until Saturday morning, and then 
dump all these cylinders on us. Why do these man have to 
wait until the last minute? You’d drink they would have 
more consideration than that.” 
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Of course, I ignored the criticism, although I knew it was 
just in one sense, if not in spirit. "Clarabel, these letters must 
be finished, even if it means overtime. Meanwhile, why 
don’t you help out? — ^you’re a good typist.” 

From the look on Clarabel’s face, you would have 
thought I had said some horrible thing. "Me type them?” 
she asked in a pained voice. “Why that wouldn’t look right 
to the otlier girls. After all I am tlie head of this department, 
and must keep their respect.” 

So I lost my temper (BIG men don’t) — and Clarabel 
wept. 

But tell me, my friends, how can these petty people, in 
positions of little authority, get such “high-falutin’ ” ideas of 
their own importance? How can they possibly imagine that 
“helping out” would lose respect? Seems to me that’s the 
way to win respect. You have a boss. Tell me, do you think 
the less of him when he takes off his coat and helps in an 
emergency? No, I can’t believe it. 

Six centuries before Chiist a Chinese philosopher said; 
“I have three precious things which I cherish and prize. The 
first is gentleness; the second is frugality; the thiicl is hu- 
mility. Be gentle and you may be bold; be frugal and you 
may be liberal; avoid putting yomsclf above others and you 
may become a leader.” 

I think that Chinaman had something on the ball. Queer, 
isn’t it, that a fellow twenty-five hundred yoais ago knew a 
truth about leadenship which a lot of little men don’t know 
even now? 

Be that as it may, 

BIG MEN SCORN TITLES WHEN WORK IS TO BE DONE. 

And, that’s a third trait which has helped to make them 
BIG! 
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Isocrates Had tiie Answer 

Having sipped the wisdom of the Chinaman who hved 
six centuries before Christ, we might just as well stop and 
say, “hello” to Isocrates who was born four hundred and 
tlrirty-six years before the Master came, and died at the age 
of ninety-eight. Isocrates, too, was a philosopher, and you’ll 
agree he stayed around long enough to pick up a few 
crumbs of wisdom. 

In fact, when I read what the old boy said so long ago, I 
sometimes wonder if we are only fooling ourselves about 
fire progress of civilization. Oh, of course, the ancients had 
a lot of habits that we call barbarous, and some funny no- 
tions about the world in which they hved. We have ad- 
vanced in the sciences, and surrounded ourselves with a lot 
of gadgets that contribute to luxurious living and good 
health. But when it comes to honest-to-goodness thinking, 
are we really any smarter or wiser than in the past? 

Yes, no doubt if we go back to primitive man, but tlrat is 
quite a distance, and we really don’t know much about it. 
But here’s what I mean. You can search the whole of all 
that has been written in the past one hundred years — read 
every word of it — and you’ll find nothing more profound, 
notliing more clearly stated, notliing more applicable to the 
man-you-want-to-be in business than tlie following words 
of old Isocrates: 

Who then, do I call educated? First, tliose who manage well the 
circumstances which they encounter day by day and who possess a 
judgment which is accurate in meeting occasions as they arise and 
rarely miss the expedient coui'se of action. 

. . Next, those who ai'e decent and honorable in their intercourse 
'll men, beaiing easily and good-naturedly what is unpleasant 
fensive in others, and being themselves as agreeable and rea- 
le to their associates as it is humanly possible to be; further- 
those who hold their pleasures always under control and are 
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not unduly overcome by their misfortunes, bearing up under them 
bravely and in a manner worthy of common nature. 

. . . Finally, and most important of all, those who are not spoiled 
bij their successes and who do not desert their true selves, but hold 
tlieir ground steadfastly as wise and sober-minded men, rejoicing no 
more in the good things which have come to them tlnough chance 
than in those wliich through their own nature and intelligence are 
theirs by birtli. Those who have a character which is in accord, not 
with one of tliese things, but with all of them — these I maintain are 
educated and whole men, possessed of all the virtues of a man. 

Maybe you are saying “What’s new in that?” Well, 
notliing. Just a philosophy tliat no man could follow and not 
be BIG — and spoken twenty-four centuries ago. Nothing 
new, but all true; for truths are eternal. 

Particularly, in Isocrates’ words I like the underlined 
phrases — "Men who are not spoiled by their successes and 
who do not desert their true selves.” How often in business, 
in politics, and in other forms of human activity we see men 
“desert tlieir ti-ue selves” in tire lust for power which trans- 
forms them from likable, wai-m-hearted, generous-minded 
fellows to ruthless, conceit-inflated, pompous demigods 
with personalities so different that you can hardly believe 
they are tire same men. 

Yes, success is a dangerous thing — and often not good 
for the soul. BIG men think only of it as a means to an end 
— they use the power which they have acquired for the 
benefit of others, and so come closer to God. Little men 
think only of what success means to them — they use their 
power for the gratification of then own Ego, and God 
knows them not. 

Put it down — the fourth quality I have discovered in all 
of tire big men I have known. 

BIG MEN ARE NOT SPOILED BY SUCCESS. 

And not being spoiled has helped to make them BIG. 
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A Perpetual Dawn 

I want you to read an editorial taken from the magazine, 
Harpers Weekly. It discloses a state of mind to which we 
all at one time or another fall prey. 

It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for many years has there 
been so much grave and deep apprehension; never has the future 
seemed so incalculable as at this time. 

In France the political caldron seethes and hubbies with uncer- 
tainty; Russia hangs, as usual, like a cloud, dark and silent, upon the 
horizon of Europe; while all the energies, resources and influences 
of the British Empire aie sor-ely hied. 

It is a solenm moment, and no man can feel mdiflercnoe' — which 
happily, iro man pretends to feel — ^in the issue of events. 

Of our own ti'oubles, no man can see tire end. If we are orrly to 
lose money, and by painful poverty be taught wisdom, no man need 
seriously despair. And yet, tire very haste to be rich, which is the 
occasion of this widespread calamity, has also tended to destroy the 
moral forces vlth which wc are to resist arid subdue Ihe calamity. 

Pretty gloomy, isn’t it? The writer evidently was weighed 
down by present problems — and quite ready to sell our na- 
tion short. Did I say “present” problems? Excuse me, please. 
No, far from it. The editorial was printed in Harpers 
Weekly on October 10, 1857. 

That’s correct — 1857. So we see that this thing we call 
the “jitters” is not a modern disease. People in all ages have 
had their periods of mental depression — ^periods when faith 
was lost, and there seemed to be no hope that calamity 
could be avoided. This despair is witnessed in the history of 
nations, corporations, and individuals. But always, there are 
a few leaders who hold the torch high, no matter how 
dimly it may be burning. They are the BIG men who walk 
through tire darkness — confident that by hard work and 
unconquerable faith, there must be a solution for any prob- 
lem. 
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This braveness of spirit in tlie face of obstacles — this 
ability to look with optimism on the future when others are 
singing the blues — is a trait possessed by all the BIG men 
in my selected group. So acid this fact to the others, 

BIG MEN SEE LIGHT WHERE LITTLE MEN SEE SHADOW 

“Existence impresses me as a perpetual dawn,” said H. G. 
Wells. Seeing dawn instead of night also helps to make men 
BIG, 

“Now I Gan Hand It Out” 

Consideration for others is a human ti'ait which no man 
can lack and still call himself BIG. Especially is this true in 
die relationship between a leader and his workers. To be 
“called on the carpet,” is an experience which most of us 
have undergone more tlian once, but if the criticism is pre- 
sented privately, and in a spirit of helpfulness, we have no 
cause to resent it. In fact, no doubt you have gone away 
from such interviews with an even deeper respect for your 
superior, and appreciating lire kindness with which he 
pointed his finger at yoiur fault. 

But being “on the carpet” with others present to watch 
us squirm is a humiliation which hnrns and bums, until all 
respect for our tormentors is desfa'oyed. Unfortunately, I 
have had to sit in the grandstand and witness some of these 
incidents, and even as a bystander I felt humiliated when 
die lambs were slaughtered. This abuse of those not in a 
position to defend themselves is the very antithesis of good 
leadership, and you’ll never find a BIG man berating an 
employee when there are others around to hear him. 

Of course, now and then, you encounter an organization 
where a spirit of “dog eat dog” seems to prevail, and where 
the humiliation of the small fry seems to he taken for 
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granted as a privilege of authority. Personally, I -would stay 
in such a place no longer than it takes to put on my hat and 
walk out. And if, by unhappy circumstance, you ever find 
yourself working where your deficiencies are paraded for 
public ridicule, get out before your spirit is broken. Don’t 
walk out. 'Run. Jump through a -window. For all your 
chances of happiness and success are endangered so long 
as you stay. 

One day I remember. 

The vice-president of a large company had called me to 
his office for advice on a problem. I don’t know why I was 
forced to wait near his desk while two of his department 
heads were placed on the spit and barbecued — unless he 
wanted to flaunt his power before me. Some little mistake 
had been made the day before, and there as I listened, the 
two men were scorched with unbelievable sarcasm. 

After they had gone — ^white-faced and lips quivering — I 
dared to ask tlieir tormentor why he had not talked to them 
privately, and with more consideration for tlieir feelings. He 
didn’t seem to resent my question. On the contrary, it gave 
him the chance to explain a perverted tlieory of leadership 
in which he found an unholy satisfaction. 

“Consideration?” he coimtered with a big laugh of deri- 
sion. “Mr. Frailey, now I am the vice-president, but for 
twenty years I worked hei-e before I moved into this office. 
Like those two men, I had to take orders, do what I was 
told, and if I made a mistake, I was told plenty. I had to 
take it then — but now it’s my turn to hand it out.” 

Naturally, we got into a little argument over that, but it 
did no good. To this executive, leadership meant the right 
to humiliate fliose of lower station. He had taken his share 
of abuse — ^now, he was determined to even the score. 
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Some day, you may hold a position of authority. If you 
want to he respected — to get the most in loyalty and effort 
out of yoiu followers — remember, 

BIG MEN DO NOT HUMILIATE FELLOW-WORKERS. 
Ajrd that, of course, is another reason why they are BIG. 

The Tiiohoughbred Didn’t Squeal 

When the great president, Theodore Roosevelt, was a 
boy his father once said, “Ted, do you know what a thor- 
oughbred is? Well, I’ll show you. Do you see those two 
dogs?” 

Tlien he picked up an ugly pup, gave him a gentle .shak- 
ing, and waited while his yelps and squeals rent the air. 
‘T/u's one is not a thoroughbred.” 

The other dog got a much harder shaking — lint not a 
sound came forth. “There,” said tire father, “is your thor- 
oughbred. No matter what happens, he wont squeal” 

Here again, we have one of die universal traits of BIG 
men. When tilings get tough, you never hear them squeal. 
They are gluttons for puiiisliment, and often in defeat are 
Just as much to be admked as in victory. They, too, are 
thoroughbreds. 

It’s hardly my province to ask whether or not you can 
“take it.” That’s none of my business. You can, or you 
can’t, and there isn’t anything I could do about it. A man 
can change his personality in many ways. He can develop 
new abilities — improve his mental attitude — correct bad 
habits — do most of tire things tliat are necessary to prog- 
ress in business. But when it comes to that inner something 
which we call “guts”— or the more polite term, intestinal 
fortitude — I’m not so sure you can change it. As the colored 
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boy would say, “you is or you aiuT.” Tliorougbbreds and 
mongrels are born what they are. So are men with respect 
to fortitude — or at least, .so it seems to me. 

On the other hand, many a man is stronger within than 
he appears without — stronger even than he rates himself. 
In some way — ^perhaps as a child — ^lie acquired a nice set 
of inhibitions. I believe the world calls one of them an ‘in- 
feriority complex.” So he gets in the habit of seeing himself 
in the wrong light. He encourages cowardice in his think- 
ing. But he doesn’t 7ieed to be a rveakling. He has simply 
let tire good stuff of wlrich he is made go to seed. And now 
and then something happens to jar him out of his weak- 
kneed habits. He becomes a man — ^the man he could have 
been all the time except for his own negative appraisal of 
himself. 

Maybe you have been suffering with an inferiority com- 
plex. Why don’t you start a revolution? Kick it downstairs 
— out the door. Smash the window. Assert yourself. Start 
looking straight in the eyes of other men. Tlicy are no bet- 
ter tiran you are. Prooe it. Do some of the things you don’t 
like to do. Punish yourself. If it hurts, laugh. 

Play the game for all its worth, but if you lose — so 
what? You didn’t get the promotion? So what? There will 
be another chance. You aren’t feeling good physically? So 
what? Throw away those pills, and forget it. You aren’t go- 
ing to die — or if you do, so what? The Supreme Boss has a 
better job for you. 

BIG men take adversity without a whimper. They really 
do. They have poise, and you can’t shake them out of it. 
What’s the use to fret and whine about things that can’t be 
helped? 

One day Major-General Goethals stood at the top of the 
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cut at Cucaracha and looked upon a scene of disaster. An- 
other big slide had ruined the work of many months — the 
huge ditch was choked. Frantic with despair, Goethals’ aid 
asked, “What will we do now?” Lighting a cigarette, and as 
cool as if nothing had happened, Goethals replied, “Dig 
if out again, of course.” 

Nothing remarkable about that! All of the BIG men on 
my list would have said the same thing. “Dig it out again,” 
what else? Goethals could take it. Goethals was a thor- 
oughbred. 

All the weaklings whining about the dirt in that ditch — 
“Oh, dear, oh, dear, why did this have to happen” — 
wouldn’t have removed a teaspoon. But digging got it out. 

What did General Robert E. Lee do after his defeat at 
Gettysburg? Did he cry out in despair? Did he fly into a 
tanh-um, like despicable little Adolf Hitler? Did he squeal 
like that mongrel pup? No, he gatliered his generals about 
him and said quietly: “All this has been my fault. It is I who 
have lost tire fight, and you must help me out the best you 

9> 

can. 

Washington, Lincoln, and Grant were great men — but 
tliey were successful. Lee was equally great, though he 
failed. As Gamaliel Bradford says of him, “His soul was 
tranquil and serene . . . with no dark corner in it for vio- 
lence or hate.” 

Yes, put this in your notebook too. 

BIG MEN CAN “TAKE IT" AND ASK FOR MORE. 

The ability to endure adversity helps to make them BIG. 

Death to the Last Man 

Years ago on a sales trip, I stood alone in San Antonio’s 
historic Alamo. No, no, you are too sharp. It was on a Sun- 
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day. I was not loafing when I should have been selling. 

The Alamo, you know, was built by tlie Franciscan Fa- 
thers as a school and church for the Indians. It was also a 
place of refuge for the early settlers, and behind its walls 
two hundred men dai’ed to defy the overwhelming army of 
Santa Ana. On March 6, 1836, they waged their hopeless 
battle — and not a single man survived. 

In the thick volume of American history there is no finer 
page. Surrender or die as tire ultimatum — and to the last 
man they chose death. Somehow, standing in that sacred 
place that Sunday afternoon, I felt the glory of a courage 
which no words will express. The same courage which in all 
parts of the world has driven American boys to fight to the 
bitter end, knowing their rendezvous with Death. 

This willingness to fight on counting not the odds is ijour 
inheritance, the privilege of risking all for a just cause. It 
may be expressed in battle or in the more commonplace 
walks of life. The BIG men I have known in business do not 
quit under fire, though often their mental anguish may be 
as bitter as to feel the clammy hand of Death. We see these 
heroes all about us — lawyers, ministers, teachers, doctors, 
social service workers, civic leaders, men in all kinds of hu- 
man endeavor — men to whom a responsibility is an obliga- 
tion drat must be carried out. They are the “toughies” who 
never smrender — not even in defeat. 

Defeat may serve as well as victory 
To shake the soul and let the glory out. 

When the great oak is straining in the wind. 

The boughs drink in new beauty, and the trunk 
Sends down a deeper root on the windward side. 

Only tire soul that knows the mighty grief 
Can know the mighty rapture. Sorrows come 
To stretch out spaces in the heart for joy. 

— EirwiN Mahkham 
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You all remember tlae story of Gentleman Jim Corbett. 
How he would have fared against tlie more recent heavy- 
weight champions is purely idle speculation, and it matters 
not. But we do know tliat he was a great prizefighter whose 
heart was as warm as it was stout. What makes a man a 
champion? Well, in his autobiography, Corbett says: 

Fight one more round! 

When your feet are so tired you have to shuffle to the center of 
the ring — fight one more round. 

When your aims ai-e so tiled that you can hardly lift your Lands 
to come on guard — fight one more round. 

When your nose is bleeding and your eyes are black, and you are 
so tired that you wish your opponent would ciack you on the jaw 
and put you to sleep — fight one more round — ^lemembering that the 
man who always fights one more round is never whipped. 

There you have it, friends — a battle cry for your planned 
caieei— FIGHT ONE MORE ROUND. 

Yon know what you toant. You looked ahead and made 
die flan. You have worked hard. You have been your own 
self, at your very best, all the time. There has been no 
skimping of effort — no sparing of co-operation. You have 
fought the good fight die best you knew how, But you 
haven’t won. You are discouraged and tired. So let them 
count yon out. Oh, no — ^notyet! Fight one more round. 

Gentleman Jim, in your corner — cant you hear him? 
“Fight one more round — flight one more round.” 

Once I read about a farmer who had a horse which had 
outlived his usefulness. One day the horse fell into a well 
and die farmer found him there, standing knee-deep in wa- 
ter. There seemed to be no way to get him out, so the 
farmer had a bright idea. He had wanted to fill up the old 
well anyway, so why not do it now — and bury the horse. 
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So he shoveled and shoveled dirt into the well. But the 
horse was smart. When the dirt began to fall into the well, 
he started to tread it under his feet. Gradually the well 
filled up, and the horse rose higher and higher, until finally 
he was able to step out and walk away to his favorite pas- 
ture. 

The farmer had intended to bury tire horse. But the 
horse said, “No.” A man can stand in a well of discourage- 
ment — with worries and troubles pouring upon him. But he 
doesir’t need to be buried alive — ^not unless he’s willing. 

Be that as it may, 

BIG MEN FIGHT ON IN VICTORY OR DEFEAT. 

Always they remind us — a quitter never wins and a winner 
never quits. The unwillingness to surrender helps to make 
them BIG. 


“Richly Are They Bound” 

Up ’til now, I doubt if you have noted much to pick at in 
these intimate candid shots of the men selected for you as 
truly BIG, nor do you wish to quarrel about the qualities 
which in my opinion are common to all. To be sure, these 
quahties are what might be called “overtones” in character 
and work habits, rather tlian the more trite and ordinary 
traits usually covered in an analysis of outstanding business 
executives. 

For example, I have purposely stayed away from such 
obvious essentials as honesty, imagination, persistence, pa- 
tience, and the hundred and one other necessities in the 
makeup of a man which in various degrees contribute to his 
success. Granted that no individual this side of Heaven can 
be expected to exemplify the perfect whole, the great pre- 
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ponderance of these human virtues are to be found in any 
successful executive. 

No, what I was after in the suiwey of my selected group 
of BIG men, and what I have tried faithfully to set down, 
were those major quahties wliiclr seem to go with supreme 
achievement — that “something more” which top leaders 
possess in greater degree than those farther down the line. 

There is just one more of these qualities which deshes a 
“ride” and it is tire only one tliat may be open to some ques- 
tion in your thinking. Nevertheless I believe it to be tire 
most important of them all, and in all fairness to you as a 
seeker of the success which these men already have attained, 
I could not witlihold it from your consideration. Nor would I 
loant to do that. 

Personally, I am sure, although it is something they do 
not talk about, that most BIG men have an incentive for 
success which reaches much higher than the mere desire to 
get ahead on the job. This incentive comes from tlieir strong 
conviction that there is a purpose for living which extends 
beyond the grave, and that we are expected to make tlie 
most of our potential abilities. Anything short of tliat is spir- 
itual waste, for which we are likely to answer in some later 
state of being. 

What I am trying to say — to put it plainly — is that the 
BIG men I know have a sense of closeness to God, and a 
deep appreciation of the physical beauty of our present 
world. Contrary to popular belief, their chief objective is 
not tire acquisition of money, or the satisfaction of worldly 
desires. Their work is an obsession, and because they go 
“all out” for it, a certain amount of wealth is the inevitable 
by-product. But when you examine the personal life of 
these outstanding men, which the world seldom does, you 
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find that a generous portion of their money is used for the 
good of society through philanthropic agencies in which 
they have deep-seated interest. 

Hence the average BIG man in business is not a “play 
boy” of the kind to indulge in a lot of trivial pleasures which 
have no meaning in this fife or the next. Oh, yes, you can 
cite what appear to be some strilcing exceptions — men 
whose family names are famous in business and who make 
the headlines regularly because of tlieir many marriages or 
escapades — but look closer and you will see that these 
men have usually inherited tlreir money, and are contribut- 
ing nothing to tire companies of whose stock they happen to 
hold large amounts. 

Believe me, the typical BIG man of business lives a sim- 
ple and wholesome life. He may have a hobby such as golf, 
or yachting, or the owning of a baseball franchise, but he 
enjoys his family, reads a lot, is active in his church, and at 
heart not unmindful of his spiritual obligations. When he 
slips away from his business, it is likely to be for a month in 
the woods of Canada, in his mountain lodge, or to enjoy 
some of the scenic spots which Natm-e has so abundantly 
provided. 

Because he has money — ^lots of it — and can have any- 
thing money will buy, tlie outstanding business executive 
finds it seldom necessary to run around in mad circles look- 
ing for ways to give pleasure, tie uses so much of his energy 
in directing his business affairs that he prefers quiet relax- 
ation to a daily round of the “hot spots” to which less re- 
sponsible men may be drawn. He is not guilty of the charge 
made by the old Indian, as related by lecturer Charles 
Eagle Plume. 

This old Indian was entertained in one of our large cities. 
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He was taken to night clubs, and to hear all tlie swing 
bands. He sat through a number of movies. He was fever- 
ishly rushed from place to place, so that he could see how 
white men have their fun. 

And this was the old Indian’s reaction. “White man must 
be unhappy — work so hard for have good time — no have 
good time at all.” 

All right, 

BIG MEN LIVE CLOSE TO GOD AND NATURE. 

And that’s the last of the common qualities which I un- 
earthed for you. Living close to God, and enjoying the 
works of Nature, help to make men BIG. 

Quickly now, let’s rewind the film, and view again these 
attributes which all touly BIG men possess. Contemplate 
them soberly, for according as you may attain them will 
your own career be enhanced. 

1. Big Men admit their own mistakes 

2. Big Men pay no attention to false critics 

3. Big Men scorn titles when work is to be done 

4. Big Men are not spoiled by success 

5. Big Men see light where little men see shadow 

6. Big Men do not humiliate fellow workers 

7. Big Men can “take it” and ask for more 

8. Big Men fight on in victory or defeat 

9. Big Men live close to God and Natme. 

These are nine of the guideposts that may help to chart 
the course of your own planned career. Copy or chairge 
them as you wish. But there’s a slang expression that seems 
to fit — “Why criticize success?” If the above nine qualities 
have helped other men to reach then- goal, is it not reason- 
able to assume they might do as much for you? 
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Epilogde 

And so the hour is late, and I must go. Tomorrow we will 
both be working. Trying to do some of the tilings we have 
talked about . . . trying to carve a little success for ourselves 
. . . while the sand runs on! But now I have lighted my pipe 
again, and stand silently at die door. There is always that 
little pause in the going — as two friends may wish to 
stretch a little longer die fellowship they have had together. 

And standing there, wishing you well, I catch myself 
wondering what you will remember of this book — what you 
will be ten yeai's from now — ^what might stay with you to 
help along the road. 

The man in your minor . . . What does he want . . . There’s a 
high way and a low way . . . What are you good for . . . Walking to 
Ireland . . . Oh, no, straight ahead . . . With nails like Sam’s to maik 
the route . . . Blind alleys . . . Fiddlesticks . . . Only for the blind 
. . . “I’ve got to woik heie,” said Eddie . . . Consider the giasshoppei 
. . . That all-American ... No cheers foi him now . . . Not like the 
platypus ... Fat Paulme . . . Became a lady ... A planned career. 

Brick scales and goatfeathers . . . Didn’t have time . . . Mental 
momentum . . . Think tall to be tall . . . Bridge was done . . . Pic- 
tures weren’t leady . . . Poor little snipe hunters . . . Empty bags . . . 
Mosquitoes , . . Dig Tim . . . Washed his mind clean , , . Lift your 
ceiling high. 

Whangdoodles and whiffenpoufs ... Gil found a tub . , . Hust- 
ling for life . . . Stii- up the gift of God which is in thee . . . The 
gumption to git up and giaze . . . Tony sells apples . . . She not so 
bad ... His hver squeezer . . . Climbed thiough the tiansom . . . 
Sunshine of life , . . Fellow on roller skates , . . Fun to sell . . . Gone 
with the wind. 

Oomph at the switchboard ... He wasn’t supposed to know . . . 
Brass cuspidors ... He loved to hunt . . . Deacon and the frog . . . 
Frocessionaiy cateipiUais . . . Semper Fidelis . . . Know-it-all Bieez- 
er . . . Bugs in his bonnet . . . Youi- circle to draw . . . She went down 
to bump . . . What makes big men big . . . Isocrates . . . Thoiough- 
breds and mongrels . . . Living close to God. 
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Shut the door, my friend, and turn out the lights. A good 
night’s sleep, and a new day tomorrow! YOUR day — yours 
to make the most of! Some day, maybe, the crossing of our 
paths again! Until then, good fortune in all that you mean 
to accomplish. “Stir up tire gift of God which is in thee.” 

Leave-takings are but wasted sadness. The sunshine of 
life to you — all the way. 

L. E. F. 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 

PART 1 

CHAPTER I 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LETTERS TO BUSINESS 

One hundred years ago, business was largely a one man 
show. Each company operated in a small area, and the owner 
or president knew intimately what was going on. In fact, he 
made the sales, kept the books, collected the money, and car- 
ried the key to the front door. Practically all details of the 
business were handled by personal contact. When any letters 
had to be written, the owner took a quill pen and wrote them in 
longhand. There were no typewriters, no Dictaphones, no 
duplicating machines, no fast mail trains and no airplanes 
to carry a letter across the continent in less than twenty-four 
hours. 

In those early days, no business man had a “secretary.” If 
he needed help, he hired a man clerk. No woman would have 
dreamed of working in an office. For the men, working con- 
ditions and regulations were quite different from what they 
are now. For example, here is a copy of a notice posted in a 
Chicago store in 1858. I wonder how much you would have 
enjoyed working there. 

“This store will be open from 6 A.M. to 9 P.M. the year 
round. 

“On arrival each morning, store must be swept, counters, 
shelves, and showcases dusted. Lamps must be trimmed, 
pens made, a pail of water and a bucket of coal brought in 
before breakfast, 

“The employee who is in the habit of smoking Spanish cigars, 
being shaved at the barber's, going to dances and other places 
of amusement, will surely give his employer reason to be 
suspicious of his integrity. 

“Each employee must pay not less than $5 per year to the 
church, and must attend Sunday School regularly. 

“Men employees are given one evening a week for courting, 
and two if they go to prayer meeting. 

“After 14 hours of work, leisure hours should be spent mostly 
in reading." 
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Times have changed since then, haven’t they? Polks no 
longer trim lamps, carry buckets of coal, or work fourteen 
hours. In fact, I have known young men and women to grumble 
when they had to give an extra hour or two to their jobs. 

Be that as it may, business now has become complex and 
big. Great corporations are selling their products from coast 
to coast, and many of them in foreign countries. The head of 
one of these corporations sits in a palatial office, and is re- 
sponsible only for plans and policies. He knows nothing of the 
details and routines in the business. Instead, the various func- 
tions have been delegated to various department managers — 
advertising director, the sales manager, the treasurer, the 
chief accountant, and many others. Surrounding these leaders 
are a multitude of less important workers, assisted by mechan- 
ical inventions which would have seemed miracles a hundred 
years ago. 


Part of Letters in Business Growth 

Significant in this fascinating picture of change and 
growth has been the ever increasing importance of the business 
letter. As a company grows in size, as it reaches out to serve 
distant territories, personal contact with the consumer be- 
comes more and more impossible. This you can easily under- 
stand. If a company in Maryland has an inquiry from a man 
in Arizona, the president cannot step out of his office and talk 
to that man in person. If a woman in North Dakota owes that 
company three dollars for a book, the treasurer cannot go 
personally to collect the money. No, but letters will quickly 
bridge any distance. Letters make possible thousands of trans- 
actions which otherwise could not be consummated. 

Furthermore, there is no limit to the size of a job that 
letters can do. Suppose, for example, that you were publishing 
a magazine for women, and you wanted to increase the number 
of subscribers. Well, you could do that in two ways, by hiring 
solicitors to make personal calls, or by mailing a sales letter 
to a list of prospects. But the time of your solicitor would 
be limited. At best he could ring thirty or forty doorbells in 
one day — ^talk to that many women. On the same day, however, 
you could mail as many letters as you wanted — a thousand, ten 
thousand — and each letter would “talk” to a woman pros- 
pect in much the same way as would your personal salesman. 
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Of course, I could give you thousands of other examples to 
illustrate the use of letters in business. Every hour of the 
day and night, more than a million letters are given to Uncle 
Sam and this amount is increasing so rapidly that even that 
figure may now be too conservative. 

What does all this mean to you, the reader of this book? 
Simply, that no man or woman can hope to advance far in 
modern business unless he knows how to write an eifective 
letter. A knowledge of the fundamentals is absolutely essential, 
and you cannot do without it. 

Fortunately, this is not a discouraging fact for you to 
face. The essentials of letter craftsmanship are not hard to 
master or hard to understand. Letter writers are made — ^not 
born. You do not have to be a genius to learn how to write 
good letters. Study the pages of this book seriously, apply what 
you learn to the letters that you write, and you will be able 
to hold your own in this important phase of business. 

Cordial Contacts to Build Goodwill 

I do not need to tell you that the ultimate aim of all re- 
lationships in industry Is goodwill. A company is no stronger 
than the opinion of the public toward it. A customer will re- 
turn to the place where he has been well treated. Friendly 
service is the biggest asset in any business. Cordial contacts 
between company and the public are absolutely necessary if the 
company is to prosper. Start your study of Business Letters 
with that basic thought rooted in your mind. Under no cir- 
cumstances, under no provocation, is a nasty letter ever justifi- 
able. No matter what may have been said to you in a letter, no 
matter how unreasonable your reader may have been, you must 
go back at him sincerely anxious to gain and hold his goodwill. 
You can never ridicule, never humiliate, never bully, never be 
angry in a business letter. If your reader is angry it is your 
job to make him smile. If he is imreasonable, you must be 
patient. If he doesn’t understand, you must explain. You are 
always the Ambassador of Goodwill for the company that 
you represent. 

Of course, I am not claiming that all letters used by busi- 
ness men are friendly. I only say they should be. Before we 
have reached the end of this book, I will show you some very 
ugly letters — ^letters written by small-minded men who couldn't 
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control their tempers — ^letters that made enemies instead of 
friends. I will show them to you just as I would a den of 
poisonous snakes in a zoo — and you will like them no better. 

It was about twenty years ago that I first learned in a way 
I could never forget how an ugly letter can come out of its 
grave to haunt the man who wrote it. It’s a true story. Let me 
tell it to you. 

In those days, I was selling rice for a chain of southern 
mills, but business had been none too good. Occasionally, I was 
able to make a pool car of small orders, but straight carload 
sales seemed impossible. Y ou can’t imagine how badly I craved 
large orders. And then one afternoon in Austin, Texas, the 
Goddess Ganesa smiled at me. 

Out of the Grave to Haunt Me 

The buyer to whom I had displayed all ray samples was 
very much like the southern gentlemen you see depicted on the 
stage. He was tall and thin and, even on that hot summer day, 
he wore a black coat which reached to his knees. He must have 
been in the seventies — his hair, mustache and goatee were pure 
white. I can see him now as he poked a long finger in my boxes 
of rice and finally said, “You all can put me down for two 
carloads of this number, sir.” 

Two carloads ! How eagerly I wrote that order blank for 
him to sign. Santa Claus never looked better to a youngster 
than that old gentleman looked to me. Only his signature was 
needed to make me happy. 

And then Ganesa changed her mind. As the buyer took the 
order blank, for the first time he seemed to notice the firm 
name of the company that I represented. “Just a minute, sir,” 
he said, “I seem to recall a letter I once got from this firm 
of yours, sir. Let me ask Miss Annie.” 

“Miss Annie” was the little old lady who had been making 
entries in a big ledger while we talked. She went to the file 
and in no time at all produced a letter which the old gentleman 
read and then stiffly passed to me, “Read that letter, sir,” 
he said. 

It was written in longhand and dated “1898” and it seemed 
to be about a bill which had not been paid. Frankly, I didn’t 
know much about letters then, but I could see that the man who 
wrote that one for my company had been tactless and domineer- 
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ing. For twenty years, his letter had been buried in that file, 
waiting to betray me. Out of the grave it came to prove how 
utterly foolish it is for a business man ever to write “hard- 
boiled” letters. 

Of course, you know the end of the story. The old gentle- 
man would have nothing more to do with my rice. I lost the 
two-carload order — because of a letter he had remembered for 
twenty years. 

Why did I tell you that true story from my own selling 
experience? Because I wanted you to realize how much harm a 
thoughtless letter can do. You see, a letter is not just a collec- 
tion of words on a piece of paper. It is a living thing with just 
as much power to cause evil or good as any human being. A 
letter is a man talking. It is a conversation between two in- 
dividuals — it can build goodwill or it can do the opposite. 
Keep that thought in mind as you study this book. 

A Sales Twist to Every Letter 

The modern executive thinks of a letter as both a salesman 
and an advertisement. He wants the reaction of the reader to 
be favorable. He wants the reader to say, “The man who wrote 
this letter is anxious to serve me, he must work for a fine com- 
pany.” Accordingly, the modern correspondent in business is 
not content to merely give information. He seeks in every 
possible way to put a “sales twist” in every letter that he 
dictates. 

For example, a couple of years ago I wanted an interview 
with the president of the Illinois Central Railroad so that I 
could write an article about him for a business magazine. When 
my letter arrived, asking when I could call, Mr. Downs, the 
president, was out of town. And what do you suppose his 
secretary wrote to me? Did she only say that her “boss” was 
away, and that she would let me know when he returned ? Oh, 
no, she was a better secretary than that. She knew how to sell 
the Illinois Central even in a routine memorandum. This was 
what she said : 

“It will remind you that Illinois Central Service extends far 
beyond its own rails when I tell you that Mr. Downs js in 
California contacting some of our large shippers. He will 
return to his office in about ten days and I will then let you 
know what day you may see him." 

Do you see the two things that little note did? First, it 
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gave me the necessary information; second, it gave a selling 
thought about the Illinois Central. And the double job was 
done in exactly two sentences ! 

I wish I could tell you that all people who write letters in 
business are just as alert and sales-conscious. But that wouldn’t 
be true. 

Once, a friend of mine inherited an old, old watch. It was 
indeed a queer looking instrument, as big as half an orange. 
My friend carried it for a few days just for fun and many were 
the joking remarks it provoked. But it didn’t take him long to 
discover that the old timepiece kept split-second time. “Why,” 
he said to me, “this old turnip keeps better time than any watch 
I ever have owned. I guess I’ll write to the company that made 
this watch. I’ll bet they will be glad to know how faithfully 
it is still on the job.” 

So, he sat down and wrote to that company, and what 
kind of a reply do you suppo.se he got? Remember, he was placing 
the perfect tribute at the feet of the manufacturer — the true 
story of how well its watches were made. Did the man who 
received my friend’s letter see the opportunity to make a sales 
point for his company? Did he write back that he wasn’t sur- 
prised, that all watches made in his plant were good for many 
generations of service? 

He did not. Instead, this was the stilted, cold letter that 
he actually wrote : 

"In response to your inquiry regarding movement 2402627, 
we wish to advise that our records show the date of manu- 
facture to have been July 2, 1896. We note your appreciation 
of our product and trust this information will be of interest 
to you." 

Of interest to the owner? Why, yes, of course. But surely 
of far greater interest to the company. You’ve heard the slang 
expression of “missing the boat.” Well, letter writers can miss 
it, too, and that letter is a perfect example of how it can be 
done. Notice, also, the queer language of that letter — ^you’ll 
read a lot more about such language in a later chapter. Re- 
member this letter when you do. 

The Cost of a Business Letter 

One thing a business man can never afford to forget is that 
letters cost money. Because they do, it is important that we 
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try to get the most possible value out of every dollar spent on 
them. You often hear somebody say, "Try a letter — it only 
costs a few cents for postage.” But postage is a small part of 
the total cost of each letter mailed. Fortunately, I don’t have 
to guess about the actual amount. Several careful surveys have 
been made to determine it, and they all give about the same 
answer. 

Believe it or not, every time a business letter goes into 
Uncle Sam’s sack, the company which mailed that letter has 
spent from thirty-five to fifty cents. The variation, of course, 
is caused by factors which vary in different letters and com- 
panies. Obviously, a two page letter costs more than a one 
“pager.” One company may buy better paper than another, 
may spend more for ribbons and typewriters and carbon 
paper, may have a greater expense in overhead and salaries. 

But take forty cents as a fair average, and let’s do a little 
figuring. I think you will be surprised to see what correspon- 
dence can cost in a year’s time. We’ll take for our estimate a 
medium sized company — one in which an average of two hun- 
dred and fifty letters are mailed by all departments in a day’s 
time. All right, now do your flgurin'g. At forty cents a letter, 
how much would the total be for one day? How much in a 
month of twenty working days? How much in twelve months? 
Here are your answers. 

1 day 250 letters X 40^ $100.00 

1 month 20 days X $100.00 $2000.00 

1 year 12 months X $2000 $24000.00 

Quite a lot of money, isn’t it? But what about the big 
corporations that mail thousands of letters every day? Think 
what a tremendous sum it must be for General Motors, Westing- 
house, Montgomery Ward, or any other of the companies that 
use letters in vast numbers. 

Perhaps you are wondering “how” a letter can cost from 
thirty-five to fifty cents. Well, here are the results of a survey 
made by the Dartnell Corporation in Chicago. It covers the 
correspondence cost in one hundred companies, step by step : 

Dictator’s Time 

Based on a salary of $60 a week of 40 hours, and 
average of eight minutes for each letter. .166 

Stenographic Cost 

Based on a salary of $18 a week of 40 hours, and 
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average of 24 letters a day, including time for dic- 
tation .15 

Non-Productive Labor 

Time lost by dictator and stenographer due to waiting, 
illness, vacations, and other causes — 10% of labor 
cost .031 

Fixed Charges 

Depieeiation, supervision, rent, light, interest, taxes, 
insurance, etc. — 40% of labor cost .126 

Materials 

Stationery, carbon papers, typewriter ribbons, pencils, 
and other equipment .007 

Mailing Cost 

Postage, gathai'ing, sealing, stamping and delivering 
to Post Office .032 

Filing Cost 

Clerk’s time, depreciation on filing equipment, cost of 
supplies, etc. .012 

Total per letter .524 


Against this imposing total of more than fifty cents for 
each letter, the same survey then went ahead to suggest possible 
short cuts and savings which if all carried out would reduce the 
amount by .115 cents, but even then you have a balance of 40.9 
cents. And that according to the survey represents the very 
lowest possible cost for the average business letter. 

Why have I bothered you with all those figures? Because 
they prove better than words that you are studying a phase of 
business which is of tremendous importance, and the more you 
know about it the greater will be the value of your own 
services. Letter expense is necessary. But for every dollar 
spent an executive is justified in expecting the maximum re- 
turn. The better you master this book, the better able you will 
be to make each letter dollar do the best possible job, 

A Fascinating Subject to Study 

Perhaps, from what you have read so far, you are thinking 
that the study of Business English is going to be a dull chore. 
Not so. I know of no subject that you could undertake which 
would exert a better influence on your business career, and yet 
be so interesting. For years, I have collected letters, just as 
some folks collect postage stamps, or pipes, or guns, or china. 
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Even now, as I chat with you, within an arm’s length are 
thousands of letters — letters that run the gamut of human 
emotions, letters that have filled every conceivable business 
need. Some of them are very, very good examples of writing, 
and some are very, very bad. Some are signed by great leaders 
in our world, others by unlcnowns who someday will be great. 
Some sell goods, some collect money, some ask only for my 
friendship. Some are funny, some serious, some sad. 

Do you know why they are all so fascinating? Yes, prob- 
ably you have guessed. Because they aren’t really letters to me. 
They are human beings talking. They are there in my cabinets, 
ready for a friendly visit any time I like. 

By all means, if you are determined to become a letter 
craftsman, start a collection of your own. Get a few folders 
and classify your exhibits as they accumulate. Let the collec- 
tion grow. Not only will you find the hobby interesting, but 
many times you will turn to your collection for ideas and 
inspiration. 

Yes, letters are interesting because people are interesting. 
Would you like proof of that? Well, let me introduce you to a 
Montgomery Ward customer. He isn’t much of a speller, but he 
knows how to go to the point. This is how he answered a 
Montgomery Ward collection letter. 

"Dear Meester: 

"I got your letter about what I owe you. Now 
you be pachent. I aint forgot you. Pleez wait. 

If this was judgment day and you wuz no more 
prepared to meet your Master as I am to meet 
your account, you sure would have to go to Hell. 
Trusting you will do this, I am, 

Yours truly," 

Can’t you see that fellow ■writing his letter? He doesn’t 
think of the company as an institution. No, he addresses his 
remarks to “Meester” — ^he writes as he would talk. All right, 
here’s another customer of Montgomery Ward’s. She, too, lives 
in one of my letter cabinets. She has a problem, and she turns 
to “Mr. Ward.” 

"Dear Mr. Ward: 

"I imagine this letter will make whoever reads 
it Jaugh, as the very idea of such a thing made 
me laugh too. But to end the argument with my 
husband I am writing to find out. 
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"We bought a oow and she has only a stub for a 
tail . Now my husband says you used to carry 
cow tails in stook for just such cows, which he 
says were made to clamp on the stub. 

"Please, Mr. Ward, do you still sell spare tails 
for cows? 


Anxiously yours," 

Do you think I am spoofing you? No, I'm not. Those two 
letters did come to Montgomery Ward & Company, and hun- 
dreds more like them. They are written by human beings 
whose purchases throughout the years have made possible the 
growth of this great company. And here’s a third letter — this 
time addressed to “Mr. Montgomery.” There’s a lesson in it 
for the letter writer. See if you can put your finger on it, 
before I tell you. 

"Dear Mr. Montgomery: 

"The way it comes is like this. My wife gets 
all the money and blows it - so how can I pay 
you? Well, I will send you a little now, and I 
don't want you to ask for any more, Mr. Mont- 
gomery. 

"Hope this finds you well and your family. We 
uns are all well and hope this trouble won't 
cause any hard feelings between our two 
families. 

"Not much news in this neck of the woods, except 
Pete’s dog tackled ourn and ourn licked hisn. 

Goodbye , " 


Now why did I let you read those three letters? Just be- 
cause they are funny? Not exactly. They ctre amusing, but the 
primary purpose of this book is to help you write better letters. 
There’s a big hint for you in those funny letters — something 
that you must always remember. All three of those people went 
to Montgomery Ward with almost childish faith that they were 
dealing with human beings — not a corporation. It’s the human 
side of letter writing that I wanted you to catch, and whenever 
a company can inspire that relationship with its customers 
success is assured. 

Of course, it isn’t only Montgomery Ward & Company 
that gets these human letters. For example, here’s how a 
young lady wrote not long ago to another large mail order 
house. Maybe she had a touch of spring fever. 
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Dear Friends: 

I received my oil stove today. They did not 
send any legs for it. 

Was the fellow who was out here with the stove 
married, or does he already have a girl? If he 
isn't married already, can you get me a date with 
him? Or if he is married or has another girl 
will you get me a date with some person who is 
0. K. or worthwhile? You know what I mean. 

Thanks a lot, and I'll do as much for you when 
you want a favor. 

Josephine Jeebers 


P. E. The legs are here, I found them. But 
don't overlook the balanoe of my letter. 

You must like folks to become a good letter craftsman — 
you must know how to win their confidence — ^how to talk their 
language — how to make them feel that you sincerely want to 
please and serve them. That is the last thought of this chapter, 
and nothing in this book will be more important. Acquire the 
right mental attitude toward your letter job. Learn to meet 
other human beings with tolerance and understanding. 

And now you are ready for the second chapter. It will 
show you how to plcm a business letter — how to think it through 
before a single word is written. There’s an old saying that 
“battles are first won in the minds of generals.” So it is with 
letters. First, the plan. Come, let’s talk about it. 
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CHAPTER II 


BEFORE THE LETTER COMES THE PLAN 

The surest way to make a mess of any important business 
letter is to “dash it off” without a plan. This, to be sure, is 
true of all the things we do in life. A letter written without 
a plan is like a ship without a chart. Neither goes straight 
to port. 

If you were going to build a house, you wouldn’t take some 
workmen out to the lot and say, “Here are some bricks, lumber, 
sand, cement, tile, pipes, and paint — get busy now and build 
me a house.” The workmen might be skilled tradesmen, but 
they would want to know what kind of a house. They couldn’t 
begin without some blueprints. 

All right! Isn’t it obvious that a letter- writer faces the 
same problem? How can he do his job until he has decided 
what he wants to accomplish, and devised the most logical 
method of reaching that objective? You couldn’t make a good 
speech without an outline of the points you wanted to cover. 
You couldn’t be a good salesman without planning the presenta- 
tion of your arguments. No, and you can’t write a letter and 
get results without preliminary preparation. 

Of course, I am not talking about the unimportant, routine 
letter which merely asks or answers a question. It doesn’t 
take any special thinking to say, “Thanks for the check,” or 
“Yes, your .subscription still has one year to run.” If all busi- 
ness letters were as simple as those to wi'ite, there would be 
no need for me to write this book, or for you to study it. Any 
fifteen-dollar-a-week clerk can handle routine information, 
but what you want to learn is how to write the important let- 
ters, the ones which require executive ability and judgment. 
When you can assume such responsibility, your salary rises 
above the clerk’s level. You become a worker of importance 
in your company. 

Before a major letter can be written, there are five think- 
ing steps to be taken. They are the steps I take before I write 
any sales letter. There is no way you can escape them. 
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1. Know the purpose 

2. Get all the facts 

3. Visualize the reader 

4. Select the best appeals 

5. Arrange the material 

Now let me show you what each of those five steps means — 
how each has its part to play in making your letter effective. 

That you must know the purpose seems so obvious that you 
may wonder why it even has to be mentioned. You would think 
that anybody would know what he wanted before he started 
after it. But every day I get letters of great length and when I 
finish reading them, my first reaction is “So what ?” The writers 
talk about their product in such a rambling way that for the 
life of me I can’t decide what they want me to do. They place 
me on the end of a limb, and then start sawing near the trunk. 

Know What You Want to Accomplish 

Whenever you get a letter of that sort — one which runs 
hei-e and there like the babbling brook — you can be sure that 
the writer was not himself sure of his purpose. He was told to 
write the letter, or perhaps he is answering yours, and without 
taking any time to think, he says what he hopes is the right 
thing. 

To the contrary, the letter-man who takes pride in good 
work always starts by asking himself this question : "Why am 
I writing this letter and what reader reaction do I want?’’ In 
other words, he thinks to the bottom of the problem before he 
tries to solve it. And that you will agree is the only way prob- 
lems can be solved ! 

Picture yourself, for example, the sales manager of some 
important company. You are starting to dictate your morning 
mail. What’s the letter on top of the pile? You start thinking; 

“Here’s a salesman, John Doe. He has great ability, but he 
wants to resign. His sales have been slipping. He is dis- 
couraged. It won’t do any good to pat him on the back and 
tell him he is a great fellow. No, ray purpose in this letter to 
John is to give him concrete evidence that conditions are im- 
proving — and a few new sales ideas that he can use to get 
better results.’’ 

You see, by thinking about John Doe’s problem, you ar- 
rived at what seemed the best solution. Instead of sending him 
empty words of encouragement, you are ready to supply real 
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proof that better days are ahead, and some immediate ideas 
that he can put to work. By knowing clearly in your own mind 
the purpose of your letter, you were able to give John Doe 
tangible help rather than a “pep talk.” 

The second step in planning the business letter is to know 
the facts. Facts breed confidence in what you say. No man or 
woman gets very far in a letter, or in life, by guessing. Know 
the facts, and your reader will listen with conviction to what 
you tell him. Try to “bluff” or “get by” and he will quickly 
give you the cold shoulder. 

Have you ever played chess? Maybe not, but at least you 
know it is a difficult game, far more complicated than checkers. 
There are different pieces that move in different ways, and 
many books have been written about the various possibilities of 
the game. Now suppose someone asked you to explain how to 
play — could you explain in just a few words? 

A Lady Wants to Play Chess 

Before you answer that question, I will tell you another 
true story. A lady in Michigan bought a set of chess men from 
one of the Chicago mail order houses. Then she wrote, “I got 
the chess game, but you didn’t send any instructions. Please 
let me know how the game is played.” Well, that letter fell in 
the hands of a clerk whose ambition far exceeded her common 
sense. And this was her reply : 

"Dear Madam; We do not have any special direc- 
tions for playing chess, but I would suggest 
that you take one chess and move it from the 
bottom toward the center, following the game 
through to the finer points. The first party 
that fills In the top of the board, wins the 
game. We assure you, that if you will follow 
these instructions carefully, you will be able 
to play the game to your satisfaction." 

There you have what happens when anyone tries to write 
a business letter without getting the facts. Can you imagine 
the reaction of the Michigan lady to such directions ? Do you 
think her confidence in the company where she bought the 
game was increased ? No, it is by such letters that customers 
are lost. 

Is that a typical example? Are other letters being written 
which are just as silly? Well, yes and no. Probably that chess 
letter takes first prize, but I could show you many others almost 
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as absurd. For example, a letter received not long ago tells me 
how to cure my baldness. But I am not bald. Another consoles 
my wife, and tries to interest her in a tombstone for my grave. 
But I am not dead. A third sends me a credit card for a hotel, 
and thanks me for “past patronage.” But I have not been in 
that hotel. 

Why do people write in such harum-scarum fashion? 
Maybe sometimes they are in a hurry, but usually they must be 
just too lazy to get all the facts. They are like a magazine 
editor who wanted me to renew a subscription. He said in 
the first paragraph, “I am really disturbed that you have not 
renewed your subscription,” and then in the postcript, "If you 
hwve renewed, please disregard this letter.” Or the president 
of a seed company who began; “We have been mighty busy 
lately and have not had time to check your name against our 
order list. If you have ordered do not pay any attention to this 
letter.” 

Rather pathetic, isn’t it? Can you imagine “grown-ups” in 
business writing such nonsense? 

Another letter in iny file tried to sell me a tax service. 
Perhaps the arguments were good, but I had no faith in them. 
You see the man who signed the letter as “president,” destroyed 
my confidence in him by making a mistake so ridiculous that 
I was afraid he might be just as careless in what he said about 
the service. Attached to the letter was a postage prepaid 
card which in the last paragraph he urged me to promptly 
return. In the top margin, however, was a postage stamp 
with the following memorandum : “I am attaching stamp for 
your use in replying.” 

That was a queer one. Did he want me to use the card or 
the stamp ? 

A Mental Picture of the Reader 

Know what you want to accomplish, get all the facts — 
those are the first two steps in planning a business letter. The 
third is to visualize your reader. Remember, I have described 
a letter as a conversation between writer and reader. The more 
you know about the fellow who gets your letter, the closer you 
can come to pleasing him. No two human beings are alike. You 
'have your opinions, and I have mine. If you have the correct 
mental picture of me, then you have a better chance to talk ray 
language, to avoid saying things which might irritate me. 
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In Buffalo, I once called on tlie president of a very large 
corporation. Over his desk, I noticed a big picture frame, but 
behind the glass was only a plain white cardboard. Curious, I 
asked for an explanation. “Oh, that’s the fellow,” he said, “to 
whom I wi’ite letters. Each time, I try to visualize in that frame 
the man who is going to read my letter. Perhaps it seems like 
a foolish idea to you, but it really helps me to meet my readers 
face to face.” 

Was it foolish? I don’t think so. That blank picture helped 
the owner to put more “You” in his letters — ^to keep his read- 
er’s point of view uppermost. And there, again, you have a 
thought of tremendous importance to the student of letter- 
writing. Always write in terms of what you can do for the 
reader, not about yourself. If you are trying to sell him some- 
thing, talk benefits to him. He isn’t interested in your com- 
pany, except in what it can do for him. 

Here, for example, is a letter signed by the president of a 
company in the South. He talks about a new office building, 
about the success of his company in doubling sales this year, 
about the founding of the company by his great-grandfather, 
and about his pride in the business. 

But the psychology of that letter is all wrong. What does 
the reader care about that new office, or those increased sales, 
or the president’s honorable greal-“grandpappy” ? The reader 
has his own problems, his own family and home to worry about. 
Letters which merely boast “how big we are” are sure to fall 
flat. But suppose the president had explained how the new 
office made it possible to give quicker service than ever before, 
and how doubling sales made it possible to reduce prices. That 
would have been writing from the reader’s point of view — 
showing him how the success of the company meant benefits to 
him. 

Of course, many times you are writing your business letters 
to strangers. Try as you will, it is almost impossible for you 
to get the correct mental image of your reader. In that case, 
you can proceed only with extreme caution, avoiding every 
possible irritation point, staying away from controversial mat- 
ters. Por example, you must taboo references to race, religion, 
or politics. How do you know if your reader is for the presi- 
dent or against him? You might be tempted to tell a perfectly 
good story about a WPA worker who broke his shovel leaning 
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on it, but what if your reader was a New Dealer? Or maybe 
you know a swell joke about Hitler. But what if your reader 
admired Hitler — wouldn’t your joke antagonize him? 

Where is the Reader Vulnerable? 

Choosing the best appeal is step number four in planning 
your business letter. You can see that success in doing this 
depends a lot on how well you have been able to analyze the 
man to whom your letter is directed. Just as the smart tennis 
player varies his game to attack the weakness of his opponent, 
so does the letter craftsman try to touch the “soft spot” of his 
reader. When he can’t be sure where the reader is vulnerable, 
he often plans a series of letters, each one carrying a different 
appeal. 

For example, you might be the owner of a new real estate 
subdivision. To get prospects, or “leads," for your salesmen 
you prepare a letter campaign, each mailing stressing a dif- 
ferent reason why the reader should be interested in buying one 
of your lots. The first letter might talk about “freedom to do 
as he pleased” — away from the distractions and annoyances 
of life in an apartment building. The second could dwell on the 
opportunity to have trees, flowers, and a vegetable garden. The 
third could talk about the advantages for children — plenty of 
room to play, away from dangerous traffic, the companionship 
of dogs and other pets which mean so much in a youngster’s 
life. The appeal in each letter would be slanted at a different 
group in your list of prospects. The first would strike a “raw 
nerve” in John Smith, the second, in Sam Jones. Thus, the 
entire campaign would develop the maximum number of 
prospects. 

That such a plan is good salesmanship, you will quickly 
agree. Why do human beings buy things? There is no one 
reason that you could give. What appeals to you may leave me 
utterly cold, or visa versa. For instance, what are the motives 
that influence people to buy automobiles ? Well, one man may be 
a salesman who must drive his car two or three hundred miles 
every day. He wants durability. Another man has a fishing 
camp where he spends his weekends. He wants a car that will 
take him to that camp and bring him back in a hurry. Speed 
is what he wants. A third prospect is a city fellow with plenty 
of money. He is prominent socially. He doesn’t drive his car 
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so far or so fast, but he does like to give the impression of 
affluence. Style is what he looks for in an automobile. A fourth 
prospect is just the opposite. His salary is small but he likes 
a car for his family. He wants economy of operation. 

In another book of mine, I tell the story of a merchant in 
Texas who wouldn’t buy a modern cash register. He had the 
money but he insisted that the old time cash drawer under the 
counter was plenty good enough for him. The salesmen of 
many companies tried hard to change his opinion, but not one 
of them made the slightest dent in his resistance. Then some 
of the “big shots” took a shot at him — sales managers and other 
executives who had heard about him from their salesmen. But 
they, too, failed. You see, in all those years nobody was able 
to choose an appeal which would impress that merchant. They 
couldn’t find his “soft spot.” And then one night, he astonished 
his wife by saying, “Miranda, tomorrow I am going to order 
one of those new-fangled registers.” 

“But you have always said you never would,” declared the 
wife. “What has happened to change your mind ?” 

“Well, I guess it’s something in this letter’,” drawled the 
Texan. “It made me think of our boy working in Dallas, and 
how I wouldn’t want temptation put in front of him,” 

And this was the one paragraph in that letter which finally 
broke down the merchant’s opposition. 

“If some man should make your boy n thief, loving him as 
you do, why do you leave that open, unprotected cash drawer 
in front of your clerks — other men’s boys ? They know you 
have no check on your cash, and if one of them steals — ^WHO 
IS TO BLAMK?” 

So you see, if one appeal doesn’t work you can always try 
another, but being right the first time is the goal of every good 
letter writer. 

The One Best Combination 

Now for the fifth and last step — and then we are through 
with this chapter. Arrange the material — what does that 
mean ? Did you ever listen to a lawyer plead a case before the 
jury, or a statesman talk to a political mass meeting? Have 
you read any of the great speeches made by men like Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, Abraham Lincoln, Robert Ingersoll, or 
William Jennings Bryan? Did you ever stop to think how 
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those speeches were prepared, or wonder why one argument 
came before another? Perhaps you thought these famous men 
just jotted down the points they wished to make, and then dis- 
cussed them in whatever order they happened to be recorded. 
If so, you were wrong. 

Back of any attempt to influence human beings, either in 
speech or in writing, there is a continuity of thought based on 
what seems to be the most logical arrangement of material. 
This is done on the assumption that there is one combination 
or sequence which will have the most persuasive power. Maybe 
all of that sounds complicated. I’ll try to make it easier to un- 
derstand. 

Suppose you had been trying to collect money owed by a 
customer. You have written him several letters over a period of 
four months, and have reached the point where there is nothing 
left to do but place the account with an attorney. But you de- 
cide to make one more attempt with what we call the “last re- 
sort” letter. All right! You have five trumps to play. 

1. If sued he will have to pay the bill anyway, plus the court 
costs 

2. His biggest asset as a merchant is the credit rating — can 
he afford to lose it 

S. You have tried to be patient and still want Ins friendship — 
why not retain this coidial relationship 

4. You shipped the order in good faith — isn't it only fair play 
for him to treat you right 

B. You are still willing to arrange some plan by which he 
may pay the account so much each month 

Now remember those are the five “reasons why” that you 
decided to use, but jotted down in the order in which you hap- 
pened to think of them. Is that the very best arrangement to 
make the most persuasive appeal? That is the question which 
you must answer. 

Since the letter is intended to be a man to man plea for your 
debtor to use the Golden Rule, I would not start with a refer- 
ence to court costs. That puts an ugly picture in the debtor’s 
mind, and he would be on the defense against anything else you 
had to say. Rather, point number four — ^the plea for fair play 
— strikes me as the tactful take-off. Then, in the following se- 
quence, I would discuss points two, one, five and three. 

Examine that arrangement, you will notice that the letter 
begins and ends in a friendly way. The threat of legal action. 
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which of course has to be firmly made, comes in the middle, 
and is followed immediately with the suggestion of a plan under 
which he may work off the obligation gradually. So there you 
have a demonstration of what we mean by “logical arrange- 
ment of material,” the search for the combination most likely 
to get results. The letter expert does not let his chips fall as 
they may. He first thinks of all the arguments or reasons that 
he can use to convince his reader, and he then proceeds to ar- 
ratige them in the best way. He is like the coach of a basketball 
team who knows that he has five star players, but must decide 
to what positions they should be assigned. 

While I have used a collection problem to illustrate this last 
step in the planning of a letter, of course you understand that 
the same procedure should be followed for any other kind. 
Particularly in the sales letter is arrangement of the utmost 
importance. There you select at the beginning material most 
likely to get the reader’s attention, and follow with other points 
which will quicken that attention to interest and desire. Fi- 
nally, in the close you play your strongest trump — the one most 
irresistible argument which will sweep the reader into a mood 
of action. But no more will be said about the sales letter now 
as you will encounter a complete section of Part II devoted 
to it. 

Consider seriously what you have read in this chapter. 
Memorize the five steps and try to follow them in all the impor- 
tant letters that you write. They are absolutely essential to suc- 
cess in this art you are trying to master. Before a good letter 
can be written, there must be straight thinking about the prob- 
lem it aims to solve. You must have a PLAN. 
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CHAPTEK III 


THE PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF BUSINESS LETTEBS 

There is an old saying that “Fine feathers make fine 
birds.” While this is not entirely true, the fact remains that 
appearances are important in a business letter, and they influ- 
ence the final as well as the first impression of the reader. The 
letter which talks about the quality of a product must reflect 
quality — in paper, letterhead design, printing, typing, and 
those other physical factors which determine appearance. In 
this chapter, we will consider these factors, and the part each 
one plays in getting results. 

As you may remember, when Polonius was advising his 
son, he said, “Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy . . . rich not 
gaudy ... for the apparel oft proclaims the man,” To you 
as a student of letter writing, those words of Shakespeare aptly 
apply. A letter carelessly typed on cheap paper is handicapped 
at the start, sometimes so badly that even good copy cannot 
win against such heavy odds. ITl tell you a true experience to 
prove that point. 

The advertising director (he missed his calling) of a 
printing company in Wisconsin once sent me the copy of a 
letter he had mailed to three thousand prospects. He had 
.stubbed his toe, and wanted to blame me. "Frailey," he said, 
“you are always preaching about the use of letters to get new 
business, but I am beginning to think you are a fake. Here’s 
a letter on which I spent a lot of postage — and not one reply 
did I get. What have you got to say about that?” 

Well, I took one look at the copy, and marveled that any 
printing company could have been so penny wise and pound 
foolish, or any advertising director so dumb. I wish that I could 
reproduce the letter for you to see, but it would not be fair to 
reveal the name of writer or company. Remember, however, 
that this was a letter which left the office one day in search 
of printing orders. The letter itself was a sample of the work 
which it was trying to sell — and there was cause of its mis- 
fortune. Instead of being a good sample, it was very, very poor. 
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It went after three thousand orders and got three thousand 
kicks in the pants. 

Thepaper on which the letter traveled was acheap sulphide 
bond, meant to be white hut because of its impurity decidedly 
grey in tone. The letterhead design was only fair, and the print- 
ing far below average. I can’t think of a word to describe the 
typing, but call it “terrible" and that would be inadequate. 
Either the typewriter used was very ancient, or the typist had 
sore fingers. Her “touch” was so uneven that half the letters 
stood out plainly, and the other half could hardly be deciphered. 
One word had been misspelled, but the “advertising director” 
did not mind a little thing like that. He took his pen and cor- 
rected the mistake in longhand. The whole effect was sloppy — 
and yet by such a sample of his wares, the writer expected to 
sell them. 

The Best Is None Too Good 

Since all letters must start with the paper on which they are 
written, stationery is the first factor in securing good appear- 
ance. Paper runs a wide range in quality— from the cheapest 
made entirely from wood pulp to the most expensive made en- 
tirely of rag. For business purposes? I recommend the middle 
of the range— a combination containing about fifty per cent 
rag. This insures a durable, firm texture which will stand the 
rigor of handling and not show the typist’s erasures. 

The most common size for each sheet is 8i/i x 11 inches, 
although some executives like to get out of the groove by using 
smaller shapes. While these variations are interesting, the 
big argument against them is that they do not conform to the 
folders and drawers in our modern filing cabinets. I doubt, 
however, if the good filing clerk is as much bothered by the 
odd sizes as the conformists would have us believe. In England, 
and other foreign countries, sheets larger than our standard 
are frequently favored, and since they have to be folded to fit 
our files, they are somewhat of a nuisance. 

The weight of the paper selected is just as important as the 
kind of material from which it is made. Paper, you know, is 
sold by the pound. It comes from, the mills in various large 
sizes, according to the uses to which it will be put. The “folio” 
size, 17 X 22, is the one from which business stationery is usu- 
ally cut. Five hundred of these folio sheets are packed in one 
“ream.” When 16 pound paper is mentioned, it means that one 
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ream weighs that much. Since the number of sheets in a ream 
remains constant, you can readily see that a sheet of 20 pound 
paper is thicker and heavier than a sheet of 16 pound. 

There is entirely too much of the low weight paper being 
used in American business. It is flimsy and cheap looking, the 
“feel” of it is displeasing, and it adds to the difficulty of the 
typist’s job. The 20 pound grade is probably satisfactory for 
most purposes, but since the difference in cost per sheet is in- 
finitesimal, I prefer the 24 pound weight. Suppose you do pay 
a dollar more for a ream of the heavier paper — what does it 
amount to per sheet? There are two thousand 8 I /2 x 11 sheets 
in a ream. Divide that two thousand into one dollar and the 
difference on one sheet becomes one twentieth of one cent. It 
is certainly splitting hairs to worry about such a small fraction 
when you remember that in the first chapter you discovered 
the total cost of mailing a business letter is between thirty-five 
and forty cents. 

A lot of folks might tell you that only white paper should 
be used for business stationery, but that’s nonsense. It would 
be just as logical to tell you that only white shirts can be worn 
with good taste. The various paper companies are producing 
many attractive tints, and they are being used by leaders in 
various fields of business. Of course, some of the colored papers 
are too “loud” and I do not defend their use. Good taste is the 
determining factor in your choice. 

Men Prefer Violet! 

Thei'e is, however, an added attention value to colored 
paper which should not be ignored. Wlien a stack of unread 
letters is placed on an executive’s desk, doesn’t it sound reason- 
able that one written on tinted paper would command a bit 
more attention than the rest on white? In fact, substantial 
mailing tests made by several firms during the last few years 
have given us some information about color which is food for 
thought. Believe it or not, the largest of these surveys not only 
indicated that letters on colored paper out-pull those on white, 
but also that first choice of color differs between men and 
women. Blue ran first with the women, and much to my dis- 
may, violet ran first with the men. Of course, none of these 
tests — ^not until many more of them have been made — can be 
taken as infallible. We can only consider them with open minds. 
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All right! Assuming that the paper has been selected to 
reflect the quality of the firm which it is going to represent, the 
next physical factor relating to appearance is the letterhead. 
By “letterhead” I mean that part of the printed page which 
remains constant — the name and address of the company, per- 
haps a trademark or a slogan, the telephone number, and some- 
times the names of certain officials. Arranging this material 
in a modern and attractive design is the job of the commercial 
artist. From his drawing, plates are made and then the printer 
or lithographer does his bit to make the letterhead complete. 

The trend in letterheads is definitely toward simplicity, 
but handled with enough imagination and freedom to make 
them interesting and “different.” Just as automobiles are being 
streamlined, and even kitchen pots and pans are getting a 
“Sunday dress,” so are letterheads getting away from the old 
conventional designs. To realize how far this trend has gone, 
you need only to look at business letters written thirty or forty 
years ago, and compare them to those of our own day. How 
queer those old letterheads do appear ! 

Letterheads of the Gay Nineties 

Apparently, the first aim of the executive in those earlier 
days was to cram as much as he possibly could on his letter- 
head. He started with the firm name in heavy script or shaded 
type, and then added pictures of himself and his brothers, pic- 
tures of the plant, perhaps down the side a list of the products 
sold or the names and titles of the various officials, and for the 
final touch, a trademark or two to make the ensemble complete. 
No doubt, because he didn’t know any better, the reaction of 
the reader in those days was quite favorable — just as your 
great-uncle Dudley thought his first two-cylinder automobile 
was the last thing in style. But why talk about the old-time 
letterheads when I can show you one actually used by Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company in 1897. Examine the copy in the 
letter, too. It is just as interesting. I wonder what they meant 
by “Graphophone Dictation”? 

That the appearance and language of that old letter made 
you smile, I do not doubt. And yet it is quite typical of all letters 
of the gay nineties, and no place today could you find better 
business letters than in the same company where that old-timer 
originated. 
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Mr* J»Bt Harmon, 

Box 400, Mt. Carmeli Vabash Co, 111* 


Paar Sir:- 

Ve have roeelved your letter of reoeot date in vhioh you ask 
for quotations on the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte by Abbott and in re- 
ply we quote you tlie Hlatory of Napoleon Bonaparte by Jacob Abbott 
Kith mflpfi and illustrations end Qortbaits on eteel, two volumes, royal 
8 VO* BlOth binding- fublisUer' s prloe >5*00: our pploe sheep 

binding; S8«P0; our prttoe $5,60 {postage extra per set 640/ 

ITe have also Napoleon Bonaparte at St* Helena by Jaoob 
Abbott, oontalning Interesting, sneodotes and roaarkable oonTersatlons 
of the En^eror during the five and one half years of his oaptivlt/t^ 
Hojral a VO. Cloth, publinher's prioe $3*50; our price .^1,75; -or In she^ 
binding $4*00; Our price $3,604 postage extra S4c/» 

Under separate cover we forward you our general Catolosue #5 1 
for \/hloU you reTnltted I60 to cover the transportation charges on 
saine» Hoping we shall be favored with a continuance of your orders, 
we are. Yours truly, 

UontgoDexy Vard & Co * , 


LETTBK No. I. Reproduotion of o lelUr written i" }807. 
letterhead desiL'n -which was considered quite guud style in those enriy days. 


Unfortunately, however, a number of business houses are 
still clinging to letterhead designs as old-fashioned as side 
whiskers or hoop skirts. Probably, the users would tell you that 
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Letterlieaa*^ of New and Old Design 


they “wouldn’t dare change them” for fear of losing business. 
To my mind this is not straight thinking. In fact, the real 
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danger of clinging to the past in any business practice is that 
the company will be accused by the public of not keeping up-to- 

Attributes of the Modern Letterhead 

There are several distinguishing attributes of the modern 
letterhead. First, the amount of the information given is far 
more limited than in the past. Many of our best letterheads 
contain only the name of the company, the address, and tele- 
phone number. Some also have a short descriptive line about 
the business, and some the name of the president. Second, the 
type and illustrations are never of the “billboard” variety. If 
one or two words are set in bold type, the balance is quite in- 
conspicuous. Third, an attempt is made to avoid the deadly reg- 
ularity of older styles. While the design must be pleasing to the 
eye, it is not thought necessary that a picture must be in the 
center of the page, or that a line on one side must balance ex- 
actly with a line on the other. While it may sound like a para- 
dox, balance is attained by lack of balance — one strong line and 
lots of space being offset by several smaller lines. Fourth, the 
modern designer leans to a dash of color, to a bit of the bizarre, 
to anything which in good taste will lift the letterhead out of 
the beaten path and reflect true personality. 

Study the ten letterheads reproduced in miniature on the 
opposite page. See if you -can tell which are old — ^which are new. 

Did you spot the three old-fashioned ones? Okeh, we will 
turn then to the third vital factor in securing good appearance 
— ^how the copy should be typed on the page. Even the best of 
paper and a letterhead of distinction cannot guarantee a nice 
looking letter unless the typist or secretary does her part. She, 
in turn, cannot be held responsible unless she has been given 
good tools with which to work. The best companies, for exam- 
ple, have a plan by which old typewriters are traded for new 
ones at regular intervals. The typist, of course, is expected to 
keep her machine oiled, and the keys well brushed, but she 
should never be handicapped with one which “has seen its best 
days.” Moreover, she is supplied with typewriter ribbons of 
the best quality. A cheap ribbon, costing perhaps twenty-five 
cents less than a good one, is about the worst investment you 
could make. Cheap ribbons smear and blur easily — ^they make 
life miserable for the poor typist who is expected to turn out 
neat work. 
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Keep the Typing Standard High 

But tools are always second in any craft to the person who 
handles them. A good typist is fast and accurate, and she types 
with an even touch. Furthermore, she takes real pride in doing 
a good job — she knows how to “balance” a letter on the page, 
she would rather type a letter over than let one with a mistake 
or smear go out. This spirit of craftsmanship is necessary to fine 
work in any trade, and the typist is no exception. The business 
man who has a girl to type his letters should take pains to find 
one who has been well trained in the mechanics of typing, and 
who has had a good general education. She should be intelli- 
gent and eager to cooperate. Of course, she should be paid a 
salary commensurate with those high standards. You can 
hardly hope to pay a typist fifteen dollars a week and get high 
quality work. 

Once on the job, you should insist that every letter typed 
is a perfect job. Workers usually measure up to the standards 
which are set for them, especially if time is taken now and then 
to praise them as well as criticize. Never accept a letter which 
does not look right. Never correct a typed word with ink. If 
the typing isn’t perfect, send the letter back. It won’t be long 
until your typist learns that only the best will be approved. 
Once, I had a secretary for ten years.' She told me that many 
times during the first year she was ready to quit. She thought 
I was a regular tyrant in refusing letters below par. But be- 
cause I kept the standard high, she soon became the best secre- 
tary in our large office where many girls worked. When she 
finally confessed how she had hated me at first, she went on to 
thank me for having been so insistent. She was proud of her 
reputation for beautiful typing. 

When it comes to approved typing forms — ^for punctua- 
tion, indentation, and position — there are several schools of 
thought, and I cannot truthfully say that one is better than the 
rest. I will explain some of these variations, but leave it to your 
own judgment and taste to decide which pleases you most. 
But once you have selected a style, stick to it consistently. 

Open and Closed Punctuation 

Some folks, for example, like “open” punctuation for the 
date line, the salutation, the title and signature — but others 
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prefer the older “closed” style. Here, let me illustrate those two 
forms : 

Date line “open” January 24, 1939 

Date line “closed” January 24, 1939. 


Salutation “open” Mr. James C. Garwood 

The Peerless Shoe Company 
839 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Salutation "dosed” Mr. James C. Garwood, 

The Peerless Shoe Company, 
839 South State Street, 
Chicago. Illinois. 


Signature “open” Wendell W. Wentworth 

Director of Advertising 
The Abbott Booth Company 

Signature “closed” Wendell W. Wentworth, 

Director of Advertising, 
The Abbott Booth Company. 

In other words, the difference is quite simple — “open” 
punctuation requires no periods or commas at the end of lines, 
and “closed” punctuation has them. The “open” style saves a 
little time for the typist, otherwise the question is answered by 
which style you happen to prefer. 

Indentation Forms 

There are three kinds of indentation in common use — ^the 
“open,” the “closed,” and the “hanging.” But suppose that I 
show you a short letter, indented in each of these three ways. 

1. The Open (or indented) 

Mr. John B. Gatesworth 

900 East Gore Avenua 

Champaign, Illinois 

Dear Mr. Gatesworth: 

I have just received a letter from our salesman, 
Sam Garth, in which he speaks with considerable enthusiasm 
of the reception you gave him last Wednesday. He says you 
went out of your way to be cordial and courteous. 

While you were unable to give Sam an order for our 
good luggage, you did leave the gate open. For that, both 
Sam and I are grateful. There's an old saying that "birds 
of a feather flock together," and something tells me your 
company and mine are going to get together soon. 

In the meantime, I want to thank you for being so 
nice to Sam. Please do stop at our plant the next time you 
are in Chicago. I am anxious to show you around. 

Sincerely yours. 
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2. The Closed (no indentation) 

Mr. John B. Gatesworth^ 

900 East Gore Avenue, 

Champaign, Illinois. 

Dear Mr. Gatesworth: 

I have just received a letter from our salesman, Sam Garth, 
in which he speaks with considerable enthusiasm of the re- 
ception you gave him last Wednesday. He says you went out 
of your way to be cordial and courteous. 

While you were unable to give Sam an order for our good 
luggage, you did leave the gate open. For that, both Sam 
and I are grateful. There's an old saying that "birds of 
a feather flock together," and something tells me your 
company and mine are going to get together. 

In the meantime, I want to thank you for being so nice to 
Sam. Please do stop at our plant the next time you are in 
Chicago. I am anxious to show you around. 

Sincerely yours, 

3. The Hanginr (reverse indentation) 

Mr. John B. Gatesworth, 

900 East Gore Avenue, 

Champaign, Illinois. 

Dear Mr, Gatesworth: 

I have just received a letter from our salesman, Sam Garth, 
in which he speaks with considerable enthusiasm of 
the reception you gave him last Wednesday. He 
says you went out of your way to be cordial and 
courteous. 

While you were unable to give Sam an order for our good lug- 
gage you did leave the gate open. For that both 
Sam and I are grateful. There's an old saying 
that "birds of a feather flock together," and 
something tells me your company and mine are going 
to get together. 

In the meantime, I want to thank you for being so nice to 
Sam. Please do stop at our plant the next time 
you are in Chicago. I am anxious to show you 
around. 


Sincerely yours. 

While I do not mean to influence your opinion, I can tell 
you that the great majority of modern business letters are 
single spaced, with a blank line between paragraphs, and with- 
out indentations. This is the style used in the second copy of 
the letter, at the top of the page. It is commonly called the 
“blocked” letter. Personally, I see no reason why paragraphs 
need to be indented when the space between them does the job. 
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S0$>Slt Slanul fittnuei Si W. 

aiLANTfi • aSORGlft 


.^earlif cl M-iltion £^vLvetop&± A Da"^ 


Ur. (r. U. Bftt«adr6i Coahler. 
First H&tlon&l Bank Id Wayoroe9» 
ITsyorassi Oeorgle,. 


Tbay ar« gattiag soma alghty good priaas far te'baaoo domi 
your way this yau*t and liallaT* aa, wa ara glad to saa it 
baaausa It maans better tinea For all of ua who lire in 
Oaorgls. 

Wa bopa that your busioeaa Is goizis to show aoaa aloe In* 
oraaaea while tho tabaooo 16 being asrkatsii In Weyeross. I'ts 
saan th&t bob pour into the banks during the buying aeason. 

It is a real thrill to watoh their eager Faoee, beoause they 
seldea get hold or so auob ossh at one time* 

dnd while we are cpeekljig eF geed buslnessi let us aentios 
that It is 'good business* to buy your suppllee of envelopes 
rlg^t now. Just like the prloes oF tobaooo* envelope prloea 
are oq their way upward. 

Chsok your etook boW| while we eu still give you son* very 
low prices. Even IF you don't want lomsdiate shlpsonti It 
will pay you to send la your order now. and Juet nentloa In 
your letter whan you want us to deliver the envelopes. 

Hare's hoping that you gat your share oF the buslneas that's 
floating around Wayoroas— end here's hoping also that you'll 
rauember to send us your order now while the prloes for good 
eavelopes are still low. 

ATUMTA ENVELOPE GOUFAHY 


David Goldvasser 
Uonager Sales FroDotlon 


^ good typist balanced this letter properly on tUe page. Notice tliat this company 
omits “Dear Sir” and "Very truly yours ” 


Center Your Letter on the Page 
But no matter which style you favor, there is one rule you 
must remember. Always balance your letter as near as you 
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TELK^KONE MAIN 3A70 


a. Jidiilion ^nvslope.^ a. T)ct^ 


SOS-SIl SUwiil Afiaua S W 

ATLAMTfl • GEORGIA 


Ur. (a, U. BajAQQrfi, C&Bbl6r> 

First (fatlcinal Saiilc in i^aycroEB, 
naycroeS) Ceorgia. 

They are getting soae nighty gnod prlcea for totacco froo your nay this year# and 
believe ma# ve are elad to see it faacavtsa i.t neans bettor tiAsa for ell of us 
irbo live in Georgia. 

Ve hope tiiat yuur business la going to ehoir aoma nice Increases vhlle the tobacco is 
being Biariceted in Raycross. I've seen that mob pour Ijito iha baiucs during the buy^ijig 
aaasoo. It is & real thriU to vitch tbelr eager faces# beoausa they seldom get 
hold of so much cash &t one time. 

And vhile na are apeudug of good busliieas# lat us Beotion that it ie "Good Buslnees" 
to buy your supplies of envelopes right not. Just liae the prices of tobacco, envelope 
prices are on tbeir say upirards. 

Ohecx your etoctc nos, while we cau still give you soioe very low prices. Even if 
you douH want isnedlate sblpaeat# it sill psy you to send la your order now, 
and Just OAQtioQ lu your letter whea you want ua to deliver the envelopes. 

Hare’s hoping that you get your share of the ousbiess that's floating around Vf^cross — 
and here's hoping also that you'll rendober to send us yuur order now while the prices 
for good envelopes are Still low. 


ATUMI& Q1VEL9PE COUPaHI 


David Goldwasser 
Manager Sfiiee Promotion. 


The same letter, hut typed with no thoufrht for balance It has practically no 
luargliiul space, aud looks top-heavy 

can so that the margins, top, bottom, and sides, are approxi- 
mately even. In other words, center the letter on the page. If 
it is a short one, then the margins will be wide; if long, then 
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they will be narrow. In no case, however, should you put so 
much copy on one page that it looks crowded. Don’t be afraid 
of a two page letter. Of course, if you have a typist, she should 
look after these matters of form. If she doesn’t, then you must 
“look after’’ her. 

The complimentary close (Yours very truly) and the sig- 
nature are usually placed at the right of the page, but there is no 
“law” which says they must be there. Quite frequently, I get 
letters where the complimentary close and signature are even 
with the left hand margin. They seem to look j ust as well there, 
and I suppose the writers are trying to get out of the habitual 
groove. Many companies are also omitting the “Yours very 
truly.” The typist spaces four times below the last line of the 
letter and types the name and title of the writer. That might 
seem “radical” at first thought, but I doubt if the omission 
makes much difference to the reader. 

“Cock-eyed” Signatures 

Because so many of us write in ways that are queer to 
behold, it is absolutely necessary that the signature be typed as 
well as signed in longhand. When this is done, the writer can 
use all the flourishes he likes — but the reader still has a way 
to decipher them. For example, what would you do with these ? 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


October 1, 


19—. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York. 

Gentlemen: 


Attention of Stenographers. 

This letter is written in accordance with the 
standard form adopted for Eastman Kodak Company letters. 

Set the paper guide on your typewriter so that 
when the paper is inserted and the marginal stop set at 
10, the left-hand margin of your letter will be IJ^ inches 
wide. The right-hand margin should be the same width. 

Write the data two spaces below Rochester, 

N. y., so that the end of the date line will be approxi- 
mately even with the right-hand margin of the letter. 

The name and address should be written in block 
style as shown above and the salutation two spaces 
below. The body of the letter should begin a double 
space below the salutation. If the letter is directed to 
the attention of an individual in a concern, write 
"Attention of Mr. Blank" as shown above. 

Indent paragraphs 10 spaces. This can be ac- 
complished by setting a tabulator stop at 20. Allow 
double spaces between paragraphs. 

In closing, write "Yours very truly," two spaces 
below the body of the letter. Allow two spaces between 
this and the signature, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
starting both lines at 40 on your typewriter. If the 
name of the department or position is to be added, place 
it four spaces below the Company's signature, starting 
at 40. 


The dictator’s and the transcriber's initials 
should be written at the left, a double space below the 
Company signature, or on a line with the department name 
if one is used. 


Yours very truly, 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Assistant to the President 




Standard form of letter used bv one large Gorporation. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF BUSINESS 

Words are the symbols by which we exchange ideas and 
opinions with each other. Without this ability, we might still 
be living in the swamp and jungle. How language started, no 
one knows for sure. In the beginning, it seems that each indi- 
vidual lived strictly "on his own.” There was no need for talk- 
ing. But some time or other, man discovered the value of fellow- 
ship — that two heads are often better than one. People began 
to band together — by family, by tribe, and finally by those 
forms of government which are taken for granted today. But 
how much of this progress could have happened without lan- 
guage ? Can you imagine a society in which people only pointed 
or grunted to make themselves understood ? 

Forgetting all the finer arts of speech, such as poetry and 
oratory, and the drama, it must be obvious that the primary 
purpose of words is understanding — that clearness is the first 
requisite of anything we attempt to say. When you write a 
letter, you are not trying to show your reader the extent of 
your vocabulary. Par from it. No, you only want to use the 
words that he knows, so that he will get your message clearly 
and be influenced by it. 

While all of this is true, I sometimes marvel at the language 
we see in some business letters. You would think the writers 
had exactly the opposite idea — ^that they were trying to make 
letters hard to understand instead of easy. They fall into a pom- 
pous, unnatural lingo which might make a big impression on 
Andrew H. Brown, but not on the average human being. For 
example, a man wrote to me the other day that he had not an- 
swered my letter because he had been “in a continuous travel 
status.” It sounded like something terrible, but I guess he 
meant he had “been out of town." Again, in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post I saw an advertisement in which a man asked his 
wife, “Is that policeman pursuing us with arresting intent?” 
Maybe a high salaried copy writer wrote that line, but I 
wouldn’t pay him two cents a week. He would have to learn how 
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to use simple, man-of-the-street language before he could work 
for me. “Arresting intent . . . continuous travel status’’ — 
that’s panty-waist talk! 

The good writer, to the contrary, believes with Shakespeare 
that “an honest tale speeds best, being plainly told.” He knows 
that simplicity, in dress, in manners, or in letters, is a true 
mark of distinction. He doesn’t call a beast colossal if it’s only 
big. He realizes that each word in our language has a shade of 
meaning all its own. He doesn’t use an ace when an eight-spot 
will take the trick. 


Rubber-Stamp Language 

Curiously enough, there developed somewhere in the past 
a business jargon which our late lamented ancestors used with 
gay abandon. In late years, like the buffalo, it has been gradu- 
ally disappearing, but there is still entirely too much of it — 
even in letters of our own time. This jargon consists of a lot 
of queer and stilted phrases which nobody would think of using 
in speech. The writers afflicted with this malady say : 

Your esteemed favor is at hand, 

In reply, we would wish to state. 

We are sending under separate cover, 

We are pleased to attach hereto. 

Enclosed herewith please find, 

and a thousand and one other things just as funny and foolish. 
Consider, for example, that phrase, “under separate cover.” 
What does it really mean — that a package is being mailed under 
a piece of paper like a woman walks under an umbrella ? That 
sounds ridiculous but is how it would be interpreted by a for- 
eigner who didn’t understand the quirks of such language. 
Why should anybody “attach hereto.” A thing attached couldn’t 
be any other place, could it? Or, if a thing is enclosed, it must 
be there — why say “herewith” ? Again, why use four words 
when two are necessary — doesn’t “at present” mean now, just 
as much as does “at the present time”? 

A letter to me yesterday said, “We thank you very kindly.” 
Maybe that makes the writer a very nice and sweet fellow, but 
exactly what is meant by that phrase? Who is kind — ^the writer 
or am I? We call all of these old-fashioned relics of 1776 “rub- 
ber stamps.” You see, a man who uses them doesn’t have to 
think at all. He just hauls out a few of those moss-eaten ex- 
pressions, and his letter is written. 
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But what is the result of such a cut and dried method? 
Perhaps the following example will best answer that question. 
It was received not long ago by the treasurer of one company 
with which I am associated. 

The Dartnell Corporation, 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue. 

Chioago, 111. 

Att. Mr. John T. Kemp. 

Esteemed Customer: 

We beg to acknowledge with kind appreciation 
receipt of your esteemed favor of the 3rd inst. 
and to express the hope for a continuance of 
your valued patronage. Thanking you in antici- 
pation of such esteemed favors at some future 
time, we are 

Cordially and sincerely yours. 

And that, as the circus man said as he swallowed the sword, 
“is quite a mouthful.” Can’t you see the writer taking hia rub- 
ber stamps off the rack : 

Esteemed Customer 
Beg to acknowledge 
With kind appreciation 
Your esteemed favor 
Of the 3rd inst. 

Hope for a continuance 
Your valued patronage 
Thanking in anticipation 
Esteemed favors 
At some future time 

And presto ! The job is done. But what a poor, measly, cold, 
unnatural job it is! Can you imagine yourself talking in such 
language? Would you pick up the telephone and say to a friend, 
“Thanking you in anticipation of your esteemed invitation to 
lunch tomorrow, the 3rd instant, I beg to acknowledge it will 
have to be at some future time”? How about it, would you? 
No, of course not, and if you did your friend surely would 
think you were “tetched in the head.” 

Again, the use of that attention line is rapidly disappear- 
ing in busin6s,s letters. The more logical way to type that 
salutation would be ; 

Mr. John T. Kemp, 

The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Furthermore, you probably noticed other errors in that 
letter. In the salutation, “Avenue” is spelled out, and “Illinois” 
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is abbreviated. So is “Attention.” The typist should have been 
consistent— abbreviate throughout, or not at all. It is not cor- 
rect to mix the two forms. 


The Old Style Vs. the New 

Harold P. McQueen, a letter expert who has the knack of 
making anything he writes human and conversational, 
tells the story of a bookkeeper who had received a check 
for $6,500.00 from a new customer. The bookkeeper thought 
he owed the man a note of thanks, but he was a “rubber 
stamper” and the note turned out to be as cold and stiff as a 
three-day corpse. So Mr. McQueen revised it. Here are the 
two versions. 


Dear Sir: 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
check Mo 3433 in the amount of $5,500 00 
in payment of our invoice No. 2525 dated 
June 7th. for which please accept our 
thanka Enclosed herewith please find 
receipted bill for your files. Trusting 
we may be favored with your future orders, 
we remain 

Respectfully yours, 

Dear Mr Edwards; 

Of course, we are always glad to get 
checks in the mail, but with yours this 
morning came an added satisfaction We 
take it to be a very tangible expression 
on your part that you are satisfied 
Your friendly attitude made our work a 
real pleasure, and this letter carries 
the appreciation of those of us who had 
the privilege of meeting you and working 
with you 

Sincerely yours. 

The difference in those two letters is so plain that it needs 
no furthei- discussion. Do you see the folly of using rubber- 
stamp language? Will you resolve now never to be guilty of 
such foolishness in your own letters? You wouldn’t wear a 
powdered wig to work tomorrow morning — or silk knee pants 
with lace around the bottom. Nor would a young lady go bounc- 
ing to a bridge party with high, buttoned shoes and a bustle. 
You don’t take a ride on Sunday in a horse and buggy, or heat 
your house with a hard coal stove in the parlor. All of those 
things are part of days long past — and so are formal phrases 
like the following: 


This one by 
the bookkeeper 
IS deadly for- 
mal — ^tbe rub- 
ber's tamps 
spoil it 


This one by 
Mr. McQueen 
IS giracious and 
natural — the 
customer 
would feel its 
warmth 
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According to our records we find 

Awaiting your future patronage 

Please be advised 

At your earliest convenience 

Assuring you of our prompt attention 

Yours has come to hand 

Replying to yours of recent date 

And oontents have been duly noted 

Up to this writing we find 

In reply the writer would say 

With reference to your favor 

Regarding same, we would say 

We ask your kind indulgenoe 

Thanking you very kindly 

Regarding the matter 

We wish to state 

Thanking you in advance 

Our files do not show 

Yours of even date 

Enclosed herewith you will find 

We are attaching hereto 

Your esteemed patronage 

Your obedient servant 

I have your letter of 

On and on I could go with that list, for there are hundreds 
of these old bromides that plague business letters. If you want 
to use them, put on a skull cap, stand at an ancient high-topped 
desk, and use a quill pen. But remember that such language puts 
a barrier between you and the reader. You cannot possibly use 
it and be your natural, friendly self. 

One Little Word After Another 

But it isn’t only the old-time phrases that make letters diffi- 
cult to understand and as cold as a frozen goose. You can easily 
fall into the same trap by being verbose or “windy,” As I 
hinted at the start of this chapter, a small word if it will con- 
vey the same meaning is always better than a long one. All 
outstanding writers know that. 

Once I heard about a young fellow just out of college who 
got a job as a reporter. For several months he made the police 
courts and each day did only routine writing. Then his big 
chance came. He happened to be on the scene of a murder, and 
at two o’clock in the morning he rushed back to the office to 
write his first great story. There was only one other reporter in 
the office — an old veteran who sat half-asleep with his feet on 
the table. Well, the youngster leaped at his typewriter and 
started to pound the keys — ^but his story wouldn’t “jell.” Time 
after time he wrote a few lines and then jerked the paper out 
of his machine. A pile of crumpled manuscript appeared 
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around his chair. Finally, the old fellow got to his feet and 
walked toward him. 

“Listen, Sonny,” the veteran said, “just put down one 
little word after another,” 

That’s fine advice for any student of business letter-writ- 
ing. Don’t fight your copy. Don’t try to think of big or unusual 
words. Just relax, and put down one little word after another. 
Don’t make a difficult chore out of an easy one. 

But suffering cats! How some folks must struggle and 
groan when they start to dictate ! What mountains they must 
make out of molehills! What a strain on the "noodle” it must 
be to dictate a paragraph like the following. 

"Most practically speaking, what I have to offer 
is preparatory and actual training, and its tend- 
ency to develop the desirable complex for the 
practical and practicable; integrity evidenced 
by authenticity of references available; and the 
more contingent characteristics of intelligence 
and initiative that cannot be demonstrated in 
this inadequate correspondence form." 

I’m not fooling. That was the way a college graduate once 
applied to me for a position. Of course, there was a lot more 
of the letter but there’s a limit to how much you could stand. 
I would not willingly damage your disposition. But by what 
strange impulse was that young fellow driven to apply for work 
in such a conglomeration of words? Did he think they would 
impress me? On the contrary, would anybody hire a fellow who 
might any moment break out with another sample of his vo- 
cabulary ? 

Well, I can forgive the youngster. He didn’t know any 
better. But what should I think of a full-sized adult, the presi- 
dent of a company who tried to sell me an investment service in 
language just as funny. Here is the last paragraph of his let- 
ter. See if it moves you to run and buy some of his services. 

"Our departure relates its recognized unique 
operating approach to bond positions via our 
advisory staff. We offer a spaded diagnosis 
conceded the most thorough individual subscrip- 
tion service - hence, the cost involved should 
prove trivial to support the many complexed 
situations . " 

Quick, my smelling salts ! What should we do to a man who 
abuses the English language so grossly. Well, there is nothing 
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we can do to him, but we certainly don’t want his service. Into 
the waste-paper basket quickly go all such pompous letters, 

Mr. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 

Contrast with those monstrosities, the simple words used 
by Abraham Lincoln in his famous Gettysburg address. Yoif 
will recall how he wrote that speech on the back of an old 
envelope while on the train which carried him and other officials 
to the scene of action. No finer bit of literature has been writ- 
ten by an American — it is praised all over the world. And 
yet, what kind of words did Lincoln use? Long or short ones? 
Well, in the entire speech there are 267 words, and 194 of them 
are words of one syllable. And of the 72 others, only 21 are 
words of more than two syllables. Listen, you who are reading 
this book, stop and consider those figures once more. 

194 words of one syllable 
72 words of two syllables 
21 words of more than two syllables 

Nothing I have said, or will say to you, has greater significance 
for a student of letter writing than the language used by Mr. 
Lincoln in that speech. Short words get under the reader’s 
skin; long words bounce off like water. Learn the power of 
short words. For example: begin instead of commence, buy in- 
stead of purchase, start instead of inaugurate, abottt instead of 
with reference to, noio instead of immediately. 

Does this mean that three-fourths of the dictionary should 
be junked, that the longer words have no place at all in our 
writing? No, don’t accuse me of saying that. I only want you 
to choose the short word when it will do the job just as well. 
I want you to save the big fellows for the time and place when 
they are needed. Standing for the first time at the foot of Ni- 
agara Palls, you would be perfectly right in saying, “Magnifi- 
cent, gorgeous, wonderful.” But I don’t want you to call your 
gold fish pools magnificent, your new tie gorgeous, or your pet 
pooch wonderful. 

The Folly of Long Sentences 

Furthermore, I don’t want you to use a lot of words when 
a few will do. Nothing hurts a letter more than long-winded sen- 
tences, repetition of thought, or the use of the same words over 
and over. For example, consider this long train of cars, 
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coupled with many “ands” and “huts.” I dare you to read it 
one time and tell me the meaning. At least my poor head will 
not comprehend it. 

"Now the item of October 21, ^35.28, which you 
show as the balance due you, is in order, but 
there is a reason for holding it up, you 
are fully aware of the fact that this shipment was 
printed without instructions, and you admitted 
it was an error, and you will recall that the 
customer sent us a new order, but unfortunately 
you had already shipped it, and we have been 
trying to get the customer's O.K. to bill it, 
and now we are passing the invoice, and giving 
the customer December 1 dating, and we are dat- 
ing your invoice as of December 1, which we hope 
is satisfactory, and will take care of the items 
mentioned. " 

What a whiffenpouf that sentence is. Can’t you see the 
poor reader scratching his head as he reads it — ^wondering just 
what the writer means ? 

Two Conversational Letters 

So far in this chapter, the letters I have asked you to read 
have been the kind I do not want you to write — either formal 
and old-fashioned, or pompous and long-winded. In contrast, 
let’s examine a letter in which the language is natural, easy to 
read, and interesting. It was written by M. B. Sackheim, vice- 
president of the Brown Fence and Wire Company, in answer 
to a customer who thought the price of a certain fencing was 
too high. This is a common problem in business, and someday 
you may have to handle it on some position that you hold. 

LETTER No. 2. In which the writer eeems to lean on one of his own 
fences, and talk to his customer. 

Dear Mr. Woodstock: 

There never was a product . of any kind, that someone 
couldn't make cheaper - and worse . As a praotioal 
business man, you know that the price you pay at the 
start isn't really the price that you pay at the end. 

Maybe you oan buy fencing like mine for 10^ a rod 
less than my price. Maybe I But I think there must 
be a mistake somewhere. Unless there's a woodpile 
nearby, with a colored gentleman in it, 1 say it 
can't be done. 
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Dear fellow, you're going to put that fence up for 
many years of servioe. A little slip hers or there 
in the quality, and you'll pay for the fence twice. 

Ten cents a rod may seem like a lot of money - and 
it IS. Now if anyone can quote that much less than 
I can, either I am making an awful lot of profit, or 
someone is taking something out of the fence. 

Stop and think a minute. Ten cents a rod is Y[% 
of my price. Ten cents a rod is $14.60 a ton on 
that fence. Can anyone reduce the price of a steel 
product like fence $14.60 a ton and still give you 
as much as I do? Maybe. And then again, maybe not. 

All I can tell you is that we've been doing business 
at the same old stand for 48 years. You'll know where 
to find us if you need us, even 48 years from now, I 
think. I won't be here, and maybe you won't be here, 
but this company will most likely be here, and the 
fence will be here for a good many of those years. 

If anything, my prices are lower - a lot lower than 
the other fallow's, but you oan depend on the quality 
when you buy from Jim Brown. 

So ~ send me your whole order, you won't be sorry. 

You'll be glad. It will be off your mind and in the 
hands of a square shooter (if I may say so myself). 

Sinoerely yours. 

Perhaps you read that letter aloud. It’s always the bes^ 
way to catch the true spirit of a written communication. If you 
did, you must have been impressed by the man-to-man laii- 
gruage — ^just the same as if the reader and the writer had 
stopped to talk over one of those Brown fences. Tell me, how 
many big words did you notice in that letter ? How many rub- 
ber-stamps? Right you are, none at all. The letter is just hu- 
man, friendly talking as all business letters should be. Now 
here’s another one — cut to the same pattern. I understand it 
was first used by Arnold M. Kline, editor of a little business 
magazine, “Celanese Topics.” I can’t say for sure, but I im- 
agine it was written by Mr. Kline. 

LETTER No. 3. The short words and simple sentences help to achieve 
the conversational tone. 

Dear Driver; 

Today my daughter, who is seven years old, started to 
school as usual . She wore a dark blue dress with a 
white collar. She had on black shoes and blue gloves. 
Her cooker spaniel, whose name is "Scoot" sat on the 
front porch and whined his canine belief in the folly 
of education as she waved "goodbye" and started off to 
the halls of learning. 
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Tonight we talked about school. She told me about the 
girl who sits in front of her - the girl with yellow 
curls - and the boy across the aisle who makes funny 
faces. She told me about her teacher, who has eyes in 
the back of her head - and about the trees in the school 
yard, and about the big girl who doesn't believe in 
Santa Claus. We talked about a lot of things - tre- 
mendously vital, unimportant things; then we studied 
spelling, reading and arithmetic — then to bed. 

She's back there now - back in the nursery - sound 
asleep, with "Princess Elizabeth" (that's a doll) 
cuddled in her right arm. You guys wouldn't hurt her, 
would you? You see, I'm her daddy. When her doll is 
broken or her finger is cut, or her head gets bumped, 

1 can fix it - but when she starts to school, when 
she walks across the streets, then she's in your hands. 

She's a nice kid. She can run like a deer and darts 
about like a chipmunk. She likes to ride horses and 
swim and hike with me on Sunday afternoons. But I 
can't be with her all the time - I have to work to pay 
for her clothes and her education. So please help me 
to look out for her. Please drive carefully, please 
drive slowly past the schools and intersections - and 
please remember that children run from behind parked 
oars . 

Please don't run over my little girl. 

A Father 

Are you catching the “feel” of these modern, conversa- 
tional letters? Don’t you think they must be easier to write 
than those stereotyped, stuffed-shirt letters we read first? And 
don’t you see that just being yourself — putting one little word 
down after another — is a lot more fun? 

Business doesn’t have to be all dignity and formality. 
Heavens, no. Not long ago, a friend of mine sent me a little 
collection letter he had used for folks who just wouldn’t pay 
any attention ,to their bills. And believe it or not, his little, 
humorous note brought in more money than any other letter 
he had used. “Dear Customer,’’ he had written, “Will you 
please send me the name of a good lawyer in your community? 
I think I may have to sue you.’’ 

Two Human Letters by Top Executives 

Perhaps you are thinking that the conversational style 
may be okeh for down-the-line letter-writers, but that it isn’t 
quite the thing for top executives. You think of them as very 
important creatures whose dignity is carefully protected by 
a cloak of formality. You just can’t imagine the “boss” being 
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free and easy in his letters. Well, that may have been true in 
the past, but most business leaders nowadays have come up 
from the bottom — ^they have no false impression of their own 
grandeur — ^they are essentially human and tolerant. Oh, of 
course, there are exceptions, but they are the little fellows try- 
ing to be big. Here, for example, are three letters written by 
chief executives, not for special occasions but the kind they 
write every day. See how conversational and human they are. 

LETTER No. 4. The president of h large corporation writes a man- 
to-man explanation of a mistake to “Eriend Smith.” 

Friend Smith: 

Yes, we made a mistake in sending you those Jonathan 
Apple trees. Just as soon as I got your letter the 
Delicious trees you ordered were sent out of here in 
a hurry. You will get them almost as soon as you get 
this letter. 

I'm sorry it happened and want to thank you for getting 
after me right away. 

Mistakes are bad enough when we get a chance to cor- 
rect them. They are a whole lot worse if we don't. 

We try hard not to make them but some slip by in the 
rush of thousands of orders every day. The important 
thing is to make them good right away and we sure try 
to do that. 

If you want to keep the Jonathan trees, send me jtZ.50. 
That 13 a pretty stiff cut in their price but I am 
willing to let them go at that rather than ask you to 
send them back and have to pay the express charges at 
this end. 

Let me know what you are doing about It and whether 
you keep the Jonathan trees or not. I hope you will 
come again soon with an order for some of the things 
we sell. 

That way we will know our mistake is forgiven if not 
forgotten . 

With best wishes, 

That one was written by Henry Field, president, the Henry 
Field Company, Shenandoah, Iowa. Doesn’t it sound as if he 
were right there back of your chair, talking to you? He 
doesn’t say; “Hoping soon to be favored again with your pa- 
tronage’’ — the rubber-stamp way. No, it’s “come again soon 
with an order.” And does he use big words? Not Henry Field. 
He could have said, “We realize fully the importance of cor- 
recting an error immediately,” but instead you read, “The im- 
portant thing is to make them good right away.” And that, my 
friends, is talking. 
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The second of these executive letters 'was taken from the 
file of J. F. Grimes, founder of the Independent Grocers Alli- 
ance of America. 

LETTER No. 5. The sincerity of this letter of sympathy is attained 
by simplicity of language. 

Dear Frank: 

I returned to my desk this morning and found a letter 
saying that your mother passed away at LaCrosse last 
Monday. It must be a wonderful thing to live 85 years, 
and to have the experiences that come With four genera- 
tions. Also, to be able to keep compassionate, kind 
and sweet during so many years ! 

One who finds work to do and keeps occupied, who loves 
the beautiful things of nature, gets a tremendous lot 
out of living. And your mother must have found great 
happiness in watching your success. 

When we know that a departure of this kind is not 
final and that life goes on, when we feel the presence 
of the one that only seams to have gone, then our 
whole viewpoint of life undergoes a sweet change. 

Let us both live so that when we pass the 85 year mark, 
the same fine things oan be said about us. 

Sincerely yours, 

Letters of condolence are always difficult, but don’t you 
think the simple language used by Mr. Grimes rings true ? 

Earlier in this book, you saw a little letter with a sales 
twist written by the secretary to the late former president of 
the Illinois Central Kailroad, L. A. Downs. Perhaps she got 
her inspiration from the man for whom she worked, for he too 
was famous for his cordial letter contacts. 

LETTER No. 6. The head of a great railroad writes a simple message 
of congratulation to a man with whom he has worked. 

Dear Fred: 

The years pass swiftly. It seems only yesterday that 
we first met, when you and I were youngsters in the 
service . Today marks your fortieth anniversary with 
the Illinois Central. I am happy to present you and 
Mrs. Thompson lifetime passes. • 

On such an occasion, I could say much about your splen- 
did record, your faithfulness to the railroad, your 
loyalty as a personal friend, but I need not do so. 

You know what is in my heart. 

It is my earnest wish that you and those dear to you 
will have many happy years together. 

Sincerely yours. 
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Why did I want you to read those letters? Because they 
prove that in modern business even the top leaders have dis- 
carded the old-fashioned formalities used by your “grand- 
pappy” and mine. Their letters are simple and direct. You 
can hear these men talking in the human language of our age. 

Use of Slang and Profanity 

We are nearing the end of this important chapter, but be- 
fore we turn to a new one, there are a few tips about the use 
of words that you should know. Ofle is to be cautious about the 
use of slang. Some writers, trying to throw off the yoke of for- 
mality go too far. To be stilted is bad, but to be silly is even 
worse. The place you want to be is in the middle of the road. 
When a writer thinks “By Golly” or “Heck” or “Nuts” helps to 
make a sentence sound human, he is making a sad mistake. 
We may find those words in the language of the bleachers, the 
IKiolroom or the fraternity house, but they are hardly appro- 
priate to business. Perhaps you are saying, “But you use slang 
in this book,” and that is true. However, I use it sparingly, 
as a man puts salt on his meat, and you would find no slang at 
all in the majority of my letters. 

You know slang words are often the last resort of the 
person whose vocabulary is limited. Not knowing any words 
to express a certain emotion or thought, such persons fall back 
on slang. To the little girl with eighth grade education who 
perhaps works behind the hosiery counter, her boy friend is 
“keen,” and the show she saw last night was “keen,” and the 
new minister in her church is “keen.” Everything is “keen” to 
her because she can’t express herself any other way. 

Yes, use slang with care and use profanity not at all. 
“Hell” and “Damn” may or may not be excusable when you 
crack your shin against a chair, but certainly they are taboo 
in a business letter. You don’t have to swear to prove you are 
not a sissy. Swearing adds no punch to a letter. Sometimes 
I get letters in which the writers seem to feel that “cuss 
words” are out of place correctly spelled but okeh if coined in 
a new form. “It’s a heluva way to treat a customer” says one 
letter in my file, but I would use the new word, if at all, to 
describe the fellow who thought such a word added interest to 
his letter. Omit profanity entirely — is quite likely to offend 
your reader — that’s tip number two. 
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Insinuating Words 

Then there are certain "insinuating” words that are sure 
to offend your reader. For example, even the innocent “should” 
can be humiliating if used in the wrong way. “As a business 
man yourself, you should know that discounts cannot be taken 
after the ten day period,” says one credit manager. In other 
words, he is saying, “Mr, Customer, it is plain that you are 
either dumb or dishonest, otherwise you would not try to take 
an unearned discount.” 

Other words, often used thoughtlessly, can be just as of- 
fensive. 

"We are surprised at your attitude " 

" Surely you are able to understand " 

"Why don't you try to be reasonable " 

"Is that a fair way to treat us" 

"Of course, if you have ofosed your mind" 

"Why have you neglected our many letters" 

"It IS against our policy to comply" 

"In which you claim the lamp was broken" 

"We still hope you are fair-minded enough" 

Take those underlined words alone, and they are harm- 
less, but used as above, they irritate and anger the reader. In 
each line, there is the insinuation that the reader is unfair or 
careless or even dishonest. It is by such phrases that good 
customers are lost. If you tell a man that you "hope” he is 
fair-minded, you confess you are not sure. If you refer to his 
“claim” the lamp was broken, you are suspicious of his truth- 
fulness. If you are “surprised” at his attitude, you insinuate 
he is stubborn. 

Perhaps you wonder why I have included “policy” among 
those dangerous words. Well, that is a word behind which too 
many people hide when they want to say “no.” Without an 
explanation of the reasons for the policy, it is poor defense. 
Suppose, for example, your tooth ached and you went to your 
“boss” and said, “I would like to get off at three o’clock so I 
can see the dentist.” What would be your reaction if he merely 
retorted, "Sorry, you can’t go, it’s against our policy” ? Would 
you be satisfied? Not at all. But what if he said instead, “You 
know how busy we are, Joe, and in the past we’ve had a lot 
of trouble with some of our irresponsible people — not like you 
— ^who would use any excuse to get time off. So the company 
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prefers that you see your dentist after five o’clock. Suppose 
you take my phone and make an appointment now.” Then you 
would understand the policy, -wouldn't you? 

Pacts vs. Ballyhoo 

The fourth thought for the proper use of words, is to avoid 
superlatives. Or to put it another way, paint specific word 
pictures, don’t deal in generalities. An ounce of fact is worth 
a ton of ballyhoo. Merely to tell your reader that your product 
is “best” means little. How good is best? That kind of writing 
reminds me of the New Year resolutions some folks make. They 
resolve to “exercise more,” to “read good books,” and “to 
reduce in weight.” But how can they measure progress against 
such generalities ? Suppose instead, they resolved : 

“To -walk two miles every day, rain or shine" 

“To read one business book each month” 

“To lose twenty-four pounds by December 31” 

There would be no escaping resolutions of that kind. They are 
definite, concrete — like a salesman’s quota. The person who 
set out to lose twenty-four pounds must lose half of them by 
July 1 — he could weigh any day and tell how he stood in rela- 
tion to that resolution. 

All right, the same principle applies to letter-writing. To 
make your arguments convincing, use facts, evidence, figures, 
testimony. Don’t run wild with a lot of adjectives which at 
best are only relative. Get down to brass tacks. For example, 
here’s a letter about a new automobile. I am told it will give 
me brilliant performance, utmost luxury, and great economy. 
How about you? Could I sell you a little “utmost”? Or some 
“brilliant”? Or a bit of “great”? No, I don’t think so. And 
why not? Because those words sound fine, and mean little. On 
the other hand, what would be your reaction if those same 
adjectives were interpreted? Like this: 

"Performance so brilliant that you can drive seventy 
miles an hour all day and never add a drop of water." 

"New coil springs, seats three inches wider than any 
other oar and upholstered exactly like the finest 
made davenports - giving you the utmost in luxury." 

"Soonomy so great that you will not add a drop of 
oil between the regular changes - so great that 
you are guaranteed twenty miles on every gallon 
of gasoline." 
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You do see the difference, don’t you? And it is tremen- 
dously important. When you make a general statement in a 
business letter, prove it. Tell how, why — make the picture in 
the reader’s mind an etching, and not a watercolor. 

Don’t Ride a Word to Death 

Fifth, watch out for the word “pets” which so easily 
creep into any person's writing. I mean certain words that 
you happen to like so well that automatically they seem to 
appear in every paragraph. On my desk right now is a letter 
a page and one half long in which the word “also” is used 
eighty-six times. Yes, I know that is hard to believe, but it's 
true. I counted them. Then, of course, there are words which 
are worn just as thin by common usage. Being so stale and 
trite they instantly mark the person who uses them as an 
amateur. You know the words I mean. 


A host of friends 
Lovely decorations 
Stirring speeches 
Eyes like stars 
The crowd roared 
Howling success 


Blushing brides 
Crisp currency 
Sparkling comedies 
Lips like rubies 
Bouncing baby boys 
Rattling good cars 


Now the first time a young man told his sweetheart that 
her eyes were like stars and her lips like rubies he was doing 
a right good job, and she probably became his blushing bride 
without any more persuasion. But after those descriptive 
words have been used a few billion times they lose their power. 
I doubt if nowadays they would lead any girl to the altar. So 
examine some of your writings — see if you have any word 
“pets” that are being over-favored. Avoid them in the future. 

“Doubling” 

A very similar fault is one that I call “doubling” for want 
of a better term. It is the use of two words when one word is 
sufficient — ^two words of about the same meaning. For ex- 
ample; deeds and actions, earnestly and sincerely, trials and 
tribulations, promptly in the near future, hope and trust, and 
many others that you will call to mind. 

The following letter has several of these “doubles” — see if 
you can spot them. Furthermore, it is about the ugliest collec- 
tion letter I have seen in many moons. Making it even worse, is 
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the fact that the man to -whom the letter went was not guilty. 
He had a cancelled check for full payment of the bill. He 
answered the letter politely but he said, “Don’t ever send me 
any more of your catalogues as I would not buy again from such 
a company.” You won’t blame him, when you read the letter. 

LETTER No, 7. A collection follow-up in which the language is crude 
and the spirit is vile. i, 

Dear Sir: 

We refuse to have further expense writing you letters. 

We take position you have treated us in an unjust and 
unfair manner - in view of definite promise you made 
when you requested us to ship goods to you. 

You promised if you did not pay for the goods within 
10 days you would send them back to us. You have not 
paid for them and you have not returned them. 

We have had considerable expense during the past many 
weeks the goods have been in your possession writing 
you letters and still we do not find the matter drawn 
to a conclusion. 

Therefore, be advised and informed we have definite 
legal rights in a matter of this kind. We assume 
you are aware of the action we can take if this mat- 
ter is not completed at once and by return mail. 

Therefore, without further delay you are to immediate- 
ly and at onoe pay for the goods in question. 

We are not interested in any excuses. We demand and 
insist that the matter be oompleted at once. We will 
expect your remittance within one week of the date of 
this letter. If we fail to receive it, we will re- 
serve our legal right to take further action without 
any advance notice being sent to you. 

We have been fair. We have been reasonable. In re- 
turn we have not received what we consider proper con- 
sideration from you. If the conditions were reversed 
how would you like to be treated as you have treated 
us . 

We are marking our records the matter will be settled 
within one week. We will not assume any responsibility 
for any action that may be taken if there is any delay 
beyond that time. You will therefore see to it that 
remittance is sent to us at onoe. 


Very truly yours. 

Wasn’t that a nasty, poorly worded letter? And it becomes 
even more pitiful when I tell you that it was signed by the 
treasurer of the company. 

Okeh! We must close our talk about the importance of 
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language in a business letter. It is a chapter which can have 
considerable influence on your success as a writer. In it, you 
have had some vital suggestions which simply must be under- 
stood and put to work before you can write effective business 
letters. Learn to relax— to be natural. Avoid rubber-stamps. 
Cleave to short words. Use little slang and no profanity. Watch 
out for word “pets” and those worn stale by overuse. Remem- 
ber to paint specific pictures — avoid generalities. Don’t use 
two words where one will do the job. 

It’s all quite simple and logical. Put one little word down 
after another. Don’t strut. Just be youTself and ta,lk. 



CHAPTER V 


THE BUSINESS LETTER CARPENTER 

Thinking back through previous chapters, you will recall 
that we have passed four mile-posts. 

1. The importance and cost of letters to business; the re- 
lation between a knowledge of the subject and your suc- 
cess. 

2. How to plan a business letter; the five thinking steps that 
must be taken before a word is written. 

3. The influence of appearances on results; the physical 
factors such as paper, letterhead, equipment, typing and 
teamwork between dictator and typist. 

4. Why language is the root of all business writing; word 
habits that hinder, and habits that help, in making your 
letters click. 

In other words, the points we have covered apply to busi- 
ness letters in general, and if you are making a serious effort 
to apply those points to your own letters the result must be 
pleasing to both yourself and those for whom you work. Now, 
we are going a step farther— we will narrow our study down 
to letters as individual units. We will inquire into the prin- 
ciples of letter construction — we will see how letters are actu- 
ally built. 

“Built” is exactly the word I meant to use. Just as I hinted 
in the second chapter, there is a technique for building a letter, 
just as there is for building a house. Houses differ, and letters 
differ, according to the people for whom they are constructed, 
but there are certain fundamentals which do not vary. And 
those are the principles to which we now turn. 

The Star, the Chain, and the Hook 

A few years ago a man died in Chicago who for many years 
had been one of America’s best known letter experts. His 
name was Dr. Frank W. Dignan, and his influence on modern 
’ ,„;ii in-nor he felt. It was Dr, Dignan who first 
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I doubt if a figure of speech could be devised which would 
better express the letter-man's job. It is so easy to remember. 
It tells the story better than a thousand words. 

Away back in your early school days, you probably were 
given another three-point outline for writing which covers 
the same ground, but is too vague. Your teacher told you that 
an essay, or a story, or an oration, or almost any kind of writ- 
ing, must have an introduction, a body, and a conclusion. But 
Dr. Dignan’s description is more vivid — it explains the purpose 
of each step. 

A star in the heavens is bright and interesting. So must 
be the first part of your business letter. Otherwise, your reader 
may turn away — ^not caring to find out what else you have to 
say. A chain is a series of links, no stronger than the weakest 
one. Your letter is a series of facts, and if one of them is weak 
the reader may at that point toss your letter aside. A hook is 
something which grabs and holds fast. So must the end of 
your letter “grab” your reader and hold him fast to the action 
you are urging. In other words, the primary purpose of each 
unit differs from that of the other two. 

The job of the Star is to attract attention, to make the reader 
want to read on. 

'The job of the Chain is to explain the reasons “why,” and thus 
increase the reader’s interest until desire has been created. 

The job of the Hook is to stimulate definite action — to get the 
money, or the order, or to make the reader say "okeh." 

In a way, it’s like a touchdown march in football. The 
Star catches the ball on the kickoff and runs it back a few 
yards. Then each link in the Chain plunges and passes in a 
series of first downs. Finally, near the goal, the Hook carries 
the ball over in one last mighty smash. That is exactly what 
happens if the letter accomplishes its purpose, but things can 
go wrong any time during that succession of gains. If the Star 
is not interesting, the ball is fumbled and the chance to score 
is lost. If any part of the Chain is not convincing, the touch- 
down march may be interrupted. If the Hook lacks power, the 
attack bogs down just when success was in sight. Yes, each 
unit has a part to play, and when any one of the three fails, no 
touchdown is made. 

Later, in Part H, when we are discussing the Sales Letter, 
you will again encounter these four progressive steps in reader 
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reaction. — attention, interest, desire, and action. They apply 
of course, to a sales letter more than to any other kind. But 
I want you to remember that any letter which attempts to influ- 
ence reader action is trying to make a sale — in opinion if not in 
orders. And the formula first used by Dr. Dignan — ^the Star, 
the Chain, and the Hook — ^is the solution to almost any problem 
a letter-man has to face. Start with something interesting, 
follow with facts and reasons to create desire, and end with an 
urge to action. That’s the skeleton around which good letters 

are built. _ , 

Three Well Constructed Letters 

Here’s a letter, for example, which did a remarkable job. 
It was sent to 600 office employees in one company and it pulled 
596 favorable replies — better than 99%. In the same group the 
previous year only 40% responded to a different letter. So 
this one must be good. Read it through to get the full effect — 
then go back and see if you can identify the Star, the Chain, and 
the Hook. I’ll number the paragraphs to make it easy for you to 
record your decision. 

LETTER No. 8. An appeal for donation to Community Fund which 
had remarkable puli. 

Dear Fellow-Worker: 

1 Only one hour and fifty-five minutes — will you work 
that long each month for the relief of those who have 
no jobs? 

2 One hour and fifty- five minutes is just one per cant 
of your working time. It is one per cent of your 
salary that you are being asked to give for the help 
of the unemployed. 

3 You know the need. People are going hungry in this 
city. Women and children are living in unheated 
houses because they have no coal. Kids are being 
kept out of school because they are ashamed to wear 
their ragged clothes. 

4 What if you walked the streets, day after day, look- 
ing for work you could not find? What if you had 
folks at home who were hungry and cold and si ok? 

What if you had spent your last penny, lost your 
home, pawned everything of any possible value that 
you ever had owned - what would you do now? 

5 These unfortunate people are not beggars or bums. They 
are decent, likeable, human beings. Fate has given 
them a rotten break. 

6 We cannot turn away from these things. They are facts. 
If we who are working will not help those who are not 
working, to whom shall they turn? 
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Y Can we who are still working - who can still sleep in 
warm beds, eat good food, go to shows and parties, en- 
joy the comradeship of our friends and families - can 
we shut our hearts to those who have nothing? 

S The attached card is for you to sign and return today . 
One penny out of every hundred is easy to spare, but 
when added to a lot of other pennies it goes a long way 
toward bringing hope and comfort to those who now have 
neither. 

9 Let your oonsoience dictate your reply. Return the card 
sure. 

If you ask me why that letter pulled so well, I think be- 
cause of its strong human appeal — it puts the reader mentally 
in the place of those 'who need his help — it paints sharp word 
pictures. But did you mark the paragraphs belonging to the 
Star, the Chain, and the Hook? Let’s see if we agree? The Star 
— 1 and 2 ; the Chain — 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 ; and the Hook — 8 and 
9. Right you are. 

All right, now try another, but this time I won’t give you 
the answer. You’ll have to stand on your own legs. 

LETTER No. 9. A humorous follow-up of inactive business — also a 
good example of modern letter construction. 

Gentlemen: 

I feel Just like the Irishman who dashed up to a hotel 
desk one evening - hat gone and clothes all streaked 
with dirt. 

"I want room thirty-siven and I want it quick," he 
shouted. 

"But I can't give you room thirty-seven," said the 
clerk after looking at the board. 

"I tell you, I want room thirty-sivsn, " was the rising 
reply. 

"But room thirty-seven is taken. Mr. Murphy has that 
room. " 

"Don't I know it? I'm Murphy. I jist fell out av the 
winder and I want to get back in again." 

Yes, I feel something like that, and I want to get back 
in the room — wherever it is — where you give out your 
orders for printing. 

It's been a mighty long time since we've had the pleasure 
of serving you, Mr. Birdsell, and it certainly would make 
us happy to see your name back on our books. 

Our equipment is thoroughly modern and complete. We 
have both the facilities for doing good printing in our 
plant and the will to give you the best of service. 
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There '3 a blotter enclosed with our telephone number 
on it in nice bold figures. Why not do unto us as 
you would do unto Morphy? Give us a ring when you 
need your next printing job. 


Cordially yours. 


As I see it, the above letter has a right good Star, and a 
fairly strong Hook, but the Chain is woefully weak. All the 
writer has to offer is “good” printing and “best” service, and 
you found out in the last chapter how ineffective are such gen- 
eralities unless backed by concrete proof. 

Here’s another letter, written by Carl Wollner, president 
of the Panther Oil & Grease Company in Fort Worth, Texas. 
While the purpose is to collect money, you will see that it is built 
on the same framework; first a question to get attention, then 
the offer of a gift, and finally the appeal for action reinforced 
by enclosing the envelope and the label. 

LETTER No. 10. A collection letter with Mother’s Day appeal. 

Dear Mr. Worden; 

You've heard of sales contests, but have you ever heard of 
one to collect? We have one going on now in our Credit 
Department to give our young men an extra inspiration 
to do a good job. Everybody likes to help these young 
fellows who are coming up in the world to some day taka 
our places. 

The reason I'm writing you is that the Credit Manager 
just gave me a memo of a past due account. You've been 
owing for goodness knows how long a time. I'm not mad 

at you at all. But I'm writing now to get some action. 

And I'll tell you what I’ll do. If you'll send your 
check right back for all or a reasonable part of what 
you owe. I'll go down town myself and select a swell 
Mother's Day gift and send it in your name. If your 
mother, like mine, is no longer living, perhaps you'd 
like my gift to go to your wife. 

I am not meaning to commercialize the sentiment of 
Mother's Day, but you'll agree we couldn't show our 
appreciation in any better way. Your mother and mine 
are the best friends we'll ever have this side of 
Heaven. 

This company never likes to sue anybody. If you be- 
lieve in the Golden Rule as we do, you'll be sending 
a check now while this letter is fresh before you. A 
return envelope is here, too, for easy mailing of that 
check. 

Don't forget to tell me how to address the gift. I'll 
look after the mailing myself — one of my personal 
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privileges — and it'll be a pleasure. You can put the 
name and address on the enclosed label. 

If you were in my place and I in yours - and I got this 
letter from you - I wouldn't rest until I had that check 
in the mail . 

Sincerely. 

That’s an unusual collection letter, isn’t it? The urge for 
action starts much sooner than in the average mailing — ^the 
emphasis is strongly on the Hook. Can you put your finger on 
where it begins ? 

If getting attention is so important in a business letter, 
then obviously appearance (Chapter III) works hand in hand 
with the Star. When the reader pulls a fine looking letter 
from the envelope, the first reaction can’t be unfavorable. The 
letter attracts attention by its superior appearance, just as does 
a well-dressed gentleman who enters the cafe where you are 
dining — or the beautifully gowned woman who sits in a box 
at the theatre you are attending. 

Business Letter Showmanship 

Realizing the power of the unusual in attracting attention, 
some business writers occasionally like to dramatize a letter. 
For example, here on my desk is a folder marked "Stunt Let- 
ters.” In each case some unusual device is used to get attention. 
Let’s peep at a few of the letters in that folder. 

The first one says, “Look at yourself,” and pasted at the 
top of the page is a small tin mirror. That’s an old stunt of 
no particular value — seeing myself is no longer a novelty. The 
second is a little more interesting. A piece of red tape about 
two inches long gets my quick attention, and the first line reads, 
“Why bother with unnecessary red 'tape in your business?” 

“Here is Nature’s advanced notice of winter’s bluster,” is 
the first line of the third letter, and sticking to it is an artificial 
autumn leaf. The fourth is a “black and white” affair, half of 
the page black with white type, and the other half white with 
black type. The fifth carries a bright red feather about three 
inches long, and the first line reads, “Here’s a feather in your 
cap, Mrs. Fox.” Oh, oh, what’s this sixth one? The picture 
of a man holding his head vsdth both hands, and below in two 
slits a blue package marked, “Headache Powder.” The letter 
starts, “An ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure.” 
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The seventh talks about “getting- down to brass tacks,” 
and is illustrated by two paper fasteners with round brass 
heads. At the top of the eighth are a few bars of music with the 
words, “but it’s nicer to lie in bed.” Oh, yes, I see. The letter 
wants me to buy an automatic stoker — so I won’t have to play 
nurse to the furnace early in the morning. And Goodness Gra- 
cious, what’s this ninth one? It has a picture of a rainbow and 
stuck to the letter is a pencil which writes in four colors. ’The 
first line is about the pot of gold some folks are still expecting 
to find at the end of a rainbow. The tenth is a “Red Hot Letter” 
typed on bright red paper with scorched edges. 

Well, I could go on and on with these “stunts” to get atten- 
tion, but what’s the use? The examples I have mentioned have 
demonstrated to you how it is possible to put showmanship into 
business letters, but the important question is, “Are such stunts 
effective— do they help to get results?” 

Frankly, in the majority of cases, my answer would be 
“no.” Too often, these stunts to” get attention are so “wild and 
woolly” that they have little or no connection with the subject 
matter of the letters in which they appear. They are like the 
jokes with which some people think they must start every 
speech. They are funny enough in a way, but have nothing to 
do with what follows. To merely amuse your reader for a fleet- 
ing moment is not enough. It is really an insult to his intelli- 
gence. You are saying, “I must first entertain this fellow and 
then get down to business.” When you do that, you are treating 
the reader like a small child— he is sure to resent it. 

A Perfect Dramatized Letter 

Occasionally, however I see stunt letters which are quite 
good. The device used to get attention is closely related to the 
letter’s subject — it is a visual demonstration of the story being 
told. And that’s fine 1 For example, here is a letter in that same 
folder to which are stapled two pieces of yarn, one red and one 
blue. Notice how those two “samples” are logically a part of 
the Star. 

LEITER No. 11. A perfect example of how a sales letter may be 
dramatized without being too spectacular. 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Just two little pieces of yarn — but what an important 

story they tell you. 
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Pull the ends of the red yarn and notice how the strands 
separate and fray easily, Kow pull the blue yarn and 
notice the difference - it will not fray. 

The red yarn was spun by machine. The blue yarn was 
spun by hand in far off Persia. 

Genuine oriental rugs are made only with the hand spun 
yarn. The wool for this yarn cones from the backs of 
sheep which graze most of the year in the warm, sunny 
pastures of the lands across the sea. It is the extra 
strength of this wool and the skill of the hand weaver 
whioh enables the genuine oriental rug to hold its 
beauty for centuries. 

I would like you to see the exceptional oriental rug 
in my shop which was hand-woven so firmly that there 
are as many as 400 knots to the square inch, compared 
to the two hundred knots in the average oriental rug. 

I would like to show you some of the genuine orientals 
whioh have journeyed thousands of miles across oceans 
and continents to reach my shop. I can promise you 
one of the most pleasant half' hours you ever have en- 
joyed, just "talking rugs" ... telling you some of the 
truly romantic legends behind those rugs and showing 
you magnlfioent pieces whioh will add charm, distinc- 
tion and character to your home. 

Of course, you will not be under the slightest obli- 
gation, Stop and see these rugs any night this week 
between seven and ten. 


Sincerely yours. 


Now, there's a dramatized letter which you can really ad- 
mire. It puts in the hands of the reader the actual yarn being 
talked about — gives him the chance to prove to his own satis- 
faction that the Persian hand-spun variety is better than the 
domestic. 

While I wanted you to see some of these stunt letters in 
which special devices are used to get attention, I must make it 
plain they are the exception and not the rule. The very great 
majority of all letters in business depend entirely on copy to 
perform the functions of the Star, the Chain, and the Hook. 
Furthermore, I cannot give you one will-always-work plan to 
get off on the right foot. Some introductions tell a story, some 
ask a question, some give an interesting bit of news, some quote 
big names, some give testimony, some just begin quickly. But 
whatever the method used, the function is always the same. 
The Star must overcome reader inertia — it must pave the way 
for what is to come. 
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. JONES 
YOU HAVE ONLY 
7 MORE DAYS” 


TO SAVE MONEY 


Is « l«5t minute rMinder 

t4 tall you that you'll ta monay in poakat AT you tuy tha 
furniture jrou naad for your homo within the next seaen days I 

Bvan though «a hiaan't had tha plaasora of sarrlng you for 
acma tlAOi aa still think of you aa an old friend of ours and 
1 vtant to do oTerythlng I posalhly oa& to help you SAV£ UONEY. 
That Is why I’m irrltlog to you tha aasond ttas about eur groat 
fobruary Sala* 

Llpkin's Fabruary Sala Is always tha *blghllgHi* furniture atant 
of tha year, but this year's sUa Is MORS lUPORfANT THAN EVER 
SEfOAE baoause furaltui^ prloes are going to adranoe from 15^ to 
40:C when wa are sold out of ear presant stook and hare to ra« 
order froo tha muufaoturare* Thay bara already sent us ootlaes 
of the atssp prtoe rise ahiob ia rasultlog from iba inorsasad 
oost of raw materials and labor* 

So HURRY Into our store as soon as you Oan and selaet the plaees 
of furniture you need and want In your hoae> Don't wait until 
you hare the oasb saved up your credit has always been good 
with us* so make use of It*. Since this Is your last ohanoa to 
save Doney* wa will arrange spaola.! low payuant teroa whioh will 
make paying a very easy matter* 

The important thing this nlnuta la *buy tod'ey* ••• not "how to 
pay.* We'll taka oare of ^at on a basis wbleh will ba BAST OH 
YOUR POCKSTBOOE. Gone In within tiha mxt seven days and save i 


X^XPKX2M*S 

Vho fWd/jd/y Jn?ro 

N. C. Comar Sri C Farry SirtaN 
Eoifen, Fioflo, 




LETTER No. 12. Another dramatized mailing in which the big type 
and the calendar oerform the function of the Star. 
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Rubber-Stamps Kill Attention 

Certainly, you cannot hope to win attention, and some 
degree of interest, with the ruhber-stamps we talked about 
in the last chapter. They are too dull. 

"Replying to your esteemed request of the 22nd, 
we would advise" 

"Your letter relative to Mr, Webb has been re- 
ceived and contents duly noted" 

"May we bespeak your kind indulgence to the 
matter with which this epistle has reference" 

To read such language is only to yawn. One man writes, “With 
reference to your letter, I would state with considerable em- 
barrassment,” and another, “Your letter came, and is my face 
red.” You tell me which of those two opening sentences has the 
most interest value. 

When answering a letter, it is seldom that the date of that 
letter needs to be mentioned. Usually the reader knows when 
he wrote to you, and what your letter is about. But some 
writers cling stubbornly to the practice. Not long ago I saw 
seventy-nine letters written to various customers by the same 
man and seventy-seven started in exactly the same way — “I 
have yonar letter of (date) and in replying would advise.” When 
I talked to him about this bad habit, he quickly promised to 
reform. He said he had been starting letters that way for years 
— ^he had never thought how cut and dried they must sound. 

Mentioning Dates in a Natural Way 

Of course, when many letters are passing back and forth 
between the same companies, the mention of a date may some- 
times help to identify which of the many letters you are an- 
swering. But even then, the job can be done in a natural way. 
For example, here are the opening paragraphs of three letters 
in which dates are mentioned in a way quite informal. 

"I am mighty sorry about all those things you 
talk about in your letter of May 1,0. but don't 
you think we can still be friends?" 

"You've heard of the man who felt he could be 
knocked over by a feather, haven't you, Jim? 

Well, that's what your letter did to me - the 
one you wrote on January 5." 
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"What a climax in your life July 15 must have 
been - in fact, your letter written on that 
eventful day made me wish I had been there to 
celebrate with you." 

Do you catch the friendly, natural tone of those opening para- 
graphs — as if neighboi'S were talking across the hedge? The 
dates are mentioned so casually that they hardly seem to be 
mentioned at all. Isn’t that a better way to write than, “With 
reference to your letter of May 10,” or “I have your letter of 
January 5 with reference to”? You see, even routine matters 
can be covered in a business letter without using those deadly 
tiresome, old-fashioned rubber stamps. 

But enough of the Star. What about the Chain? 

No Stronger Than Its Weakest Link 

The Chain is the middle of your business letter — the part 
which carries the heaviest load. It is there that you take the 
mild interest aroused by the introduction of your letter, and 
transform that interest to real desire. One weak link in the 
presentation of your argument and the Chain may break. There 
can be no gaps — no sagging points — in the reader’s attention. 
You must take him by the hand and lead him surely, swiftly 
to the end. 

Obviously, everything you will learn in this book, or have 
learned, has some relation to your success in writing the Chain, 
The Chain is the letter. A letter without the Chain would be like 
the first and last chapter of a novel. So, short words, crisp 
sentences, the five steps in planning — all the things you have 
studied — ^have their part to play in the welding of a good, 
strong Chain. 

At the start of a letter, your reader has only paused to see 
what you want with him. He is quite indifferent. No matter 
how interesting your introduction may be, he is still lukewarm, 
impatient perhaps to go about his own business. You must 
work fast or he will be gone. 

What Happens When a Sale Is Made? 

Your job is very much like that of the salesman who sold 
you that new car. What happened? You didn’t really need 
to buy it. The old one ran all right. But the salesman called 
with the latest streamlined model. You had no thought of 
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buying, but you couldn’t resist peeking. So the salesman said, 
“Step in,” and you took a ride. You were still only teasing your- 
self, but your interest became stronger when you sat at the 
wheel. 

Then the salesman began to weld a chain of facts about his 
new machine. The longer he talked the more out of date your 
old car seemed to be. Little things which hadn’t mattered before 
began to seem more important. The tires on the old car were 
about worn out. The battery would probably give up the ghost 
very soon. It wouldn’t be long before the old car would have to 
be sent to the shop for overhauling. Yes, it would really be a 
saving to trade the old car. 

All the time, the salesman was pointing out the new 
gadgets on his latest model. He was breaking down your re- 
sistance with one fact after another. All of a sudden, he began 
to show you how easy it would be to make the trade — only a 
small payment each month. He asked for the order, and you 
surrendered. You hadn’t meant to buy at first, but you did. 
Why? 

Well, while that sale was going on, the scene in your mind 
had shifted. In the beginning, reason had prevailed. You were 
a rational human being, only curious about the new model. But 
as the salesman talked, desire began to take the upper hand. 
Reason was supplanted by emotion. You wanted the car so 
badly that all the reasons why you shouldn’t buy it were shunted 
to the background. Desire grew in your mind — you couldn’t 
resist it. And that’s exactly what happens in the mind of the 
man who reads a well constructed letter. He starts cold and 
you make him hot. Emotion supplants reason. He goes along 
with yeu. He is ready for the Hook. 

The Famous Bruce Barton Letter 

Study the following letter. Consider it as if you had been 
in the reader’s shoes. Note, particularly, how the Chain is 
developed, link after link. It was mailed several years ago to 
twenty-four wealthy men. It is the famous Bruce Barton Berea 
letter. You may wonder at its length, but remember it had a 
difficult job to perform — a short letter would have been utterly 
inadequate. 

LETTER No. t3. Twenty-four men answered this appeal with checks 
for one thousand dollars. 
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Dear Mr. Doe; 

For the past three or fo\ir years things have been going 
pretty well with Mrs. Barton and me. We pay our bills, 
afford such luxuries as having the children's tonsils 
out. and still have something in the bank at the end of 
the year. So far as business is concerned, I have felt 
fairly well content. 

But there is another side of me which is unsatisfied 
and restless. I say to myself: "iVhat good are you 
anyway? What influences have you set up - aside from 
your business - that would go on working if you were to 
shuffle off tomorrow? 

Of course, I chip in to the church, and the Y.M.C.A., 
and a social settlement; and I've paid back to Amherst 
whatever it lost on my education, and to Wellesley for 
whatever Mrs. Barton's four years cost there. And I 
dribble out a little money right along in response to 
all sorts of appeals. But there isn't much satisfac- 
tion in it. For one thing it's too diffused; and for 
another, I'm never very sure in my own mind that the 
thing I'm giving to is worth a hoorah, and I don't have 
time to find out. 

A couple of years ago I said: "I 'd like to discover the 
one place in the United States where a dollar does more 
net good than anywhere else. " 

It was a thrilling idea, and I went at it in the sane 
spirit in which my advertising agency conducts a market 
survey. Without bothering you with a long story, I 
believe I have found the place . This letter of mine is 
being mailed to twenty-three men beside yourself - 
twenty-five of us all together. I honestly believe it 
offers an opportunity to get a maximum amount of satis- 
faction for a minimum sum. 

Let me give you the background. 

Among the earliest settlers in this country were some 
pure blooded English folks who landed in Virginia but - 
being more hardy and venturesome than the average - 
pushed on west and settled in the mountains of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina. They were stalwart 
lads and lassies. They fought the first battle against 
the British and shed the first blood. They won the bat- 
tle of King's Mountain. Later, under Andy Jackson, they 
fought and won the only land victory that we managed to 
pull off in the War of 1812. Although they lived in 
Southern States, they refused to secede in 1860. They 
broke off from 'Virginia and formed the state of West 
Virginia; they kept Kentucky in the Union; and they 
sent a million men into the Northern armies. 

It is not too muoh to say that they were the deciding 
factor in winning the struggle to keep this United 
States united . 

They've had a rotten deal from Fate. There are no roads 
Into the mountains; no trains; no ways of making money. 
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So our prosperity has circled all around them and left 
them pretty much untouched. They are great folks. The 
girls are as good looking as any in the world. Take one 
of them out of her two-room log cabin, give her a styl- 
ish dress and a permanent wave and she'd be a hit on 
Fifth Avenue. Take one of the boys - who maybe never 
saw a railroad train until he was twenty-one - give him 
a few years of education and he goes back into the 
mountains as a teacher, or doctor, or lawyer, or car- 
penter, and changes the life of a whole town or county. 

That gives you an idea of the raw material. Clean, 
sound timber - no knots, no worm holes; a great contrast 
to the imported stuff with which our social settlements 
have to work in New York and other cities. 

Now, away back in the Civil War days a little college 
was started in the Kentucky mountains. It started with 
faith, hope, and sacrifice; and those three virtues are 
the only endowment it has ever had. Yet today it has 
aooumulated, by little gifts picked up by passing the 
hat, a plant that takes care of 3,000 students a year. 
It's the most wonderful manufacturing proposition you 
ever heard of. They raise their own food, oan it in 
their own canneries, milk their own cows; make brooms 
and weave rugs that are sold all over the country; do 
their own carpentry, painting, printing, horse-shoeing 
and everything - teaching every boy and girl a trade 
while he and she are studying. And so efficiently is 
the job done that 

a room rents for 600 a week 
(with heat and lights) 

meals are 110 (yet all the stu- 
dents gain weight; every student 
gets a quart of milk a day) 

the whole cost to a boy or girl 
for a year's study - room, board, 
books, etc., is S146. More than 
half of this the student earns by 
work; many earn all. 

One boy walked in a hundred miles, leading a oow. He 
stabled the oow in the village, milked her night and 
morning, peddled the milk, and put himself through 
college. He is now a Major in the United States Army. 
His half brother who owned half the oow is a missionary 
in Africa. Seventy-five percent of the graduates go 
back into the mountains, and their touch is on the 
mountain counties of five states — better homes, better 
food, better child health, better churches, better 
schools; no more feuds; lower death rate. 

Now W 0 come to the hook. It costs this college which is 
named Berea, $100 a year per student to carry on. She 
could, of course, turn away 1,500 students each year and 
break even on the other 1,500. Or, she oould charge 
$100 tuition. But than she would be just one more col- 
lege for the well-to-do. Either plan would be a moral 
crime. The boys and girls in those one and two-room 
cabins deserve a chance. They are the same stuff as 
Lincoln and Daniel Boone and Henry Clay; they are the 
best raw material in the United States. 
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I have agreed to take ten boys and pay the deficit on 
their education each year - $1,000. I have agreed to do 
this if I can get twenty-four men who will each take 
ten. The president. Dr. William J. Hutchins (Yale 1892) 
who ought to be giving every minute of his time to run- 
ning the college, is out passing the hat, and riding the 
rails from town to town. He can manage to get $50,000 
or $75,000 a year. 1 want to lift one quarter of his 
load by turning in $25,000. 

This is my proposition to you. Let me pick out for you 
ten boys, who are just as pure blooded Americans as your 
own sons, and just as deserving of a chance. Let me 
send you their names and tell you in confidence — we 
don't want to hurt their pride - where they come from 
and what they hope to do with their lives. Let me re- 
port to you on their progress three times a year. You 
write to me - in the enclosed envelope — that, if and 
when I get my other twenty-three men, you will send 
President Hutchins your check for $1,000. 

If you will do this I'll promise you the biggest thrill 
you ever got for a thousand. Most of the activities to 
which we give our lives stop when we stop. But our 
families go on. And young life goes on, and matures, 
and gives birth to other lives. For a thousand dollars 
a year you can put ten boys or girls back into the 
mountains who will be a leavening Influence in ten towns 
or counties. And their children and their children's 
children will bear the imprint of your influence. 
Honestly, can you think of any other investment that 
would keep your life working in the world for so long a 
time after you are gone? 

What will you have, ten boys or ten girls? 

Cordially yours. 


Of course, you have heard of Bruce Barton, one of the 
best business writers of our century — famous for his books, 
his ads, and his magazine articles. I wanted you to read his 
letter on behalf of Berea for two reasons: (1) because it illus- 
trates beautifully how the Chain can be constructed to increase 
interest, build desire, and finally lead to the point where action 
is requested, and (2) because you can see that our top writers 
follow the simple, man-to-man style which has been stressed 
throughout this book. 

It is not a letter which could have been dashed off care- 
lessly. You can imagine Mr. Barton planning it before a single 
word was dictated. 

1. It begins by tapping a raw nerve of the average wealthy 
man — ^the desire to perpetuate his influence beyond death, 
and lack of assurance that hia gift dollars are being wisely 
used. 
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In other words, I think Mr. Barton must have done exactly 
what I advised you to do in Chapter II. He tried to visualize his 
reader, and then select an approach which would be the most 
effective. 

2. Having played his first trump, he stirs curiosity by stating 
he has found the one place where a dollar will do most 
good. 

Notice, however, that he does not explain his discovery 
immediately. Knowing the value of suspense, and the danger 
of announcing the purpose of his letter while the reader is only 
lukewarm, he decided the first part of the job was to create in- 
terest in the people he was trying to help. 

3. So he spends seveial pai*agi*aphs in vivid, concrete descrip- 
tion of the mountain folks and how they have had a rotten 
break, 

Point number three is the first link in Mr. Barton’s Chain. 
By avoiding generalities and painting sharp pictures of his 
blue-blooded but neglected mountaineers, he sought to arouse 
reader sympathy. About half of the long letter has been writ- 
ten and suspense still prevails. The reader may begin to sus- 
pect that he is going to be asked for money, but he can't be sure. 

4. Now the description swings from the people to the school 
which, meets their need. 

This, of course, is the second link. Notice that again Mr. 
Barton paints sharp pictures, and gives figures to prove how a 
dollar will stretch at Berea. Thus he substantiates the state- 
ment made at the start that he had found the one place where a 
dollar does the most good. 

5. As a climax to his narrative, he tells the story of the two 
boys who milked their way through college. 

You may recall that when discussing arrangement of ma- 
terial you were told to use your best argument, or point of 
greatest appeal, just before the urge to action. In my opinion, 
that is what Mr. Barton did in his letter. The boy walking one 
hundred miles with his cow is of tremendous interest to the 
reader. The story is rightly made the third link of the Chain. 

6. With three-fourths of the letter written, and not until 
then, the writer comes to his proposition, and for the first 
time he names the school 
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In short, Mr. Barton seems to have deliberately planned 
the most of his letter as a “build-up” for the last few para- 
graphs. Once the cat is out of the bag, however, he moves more 
rapidly to his close. 

7. Finally, in his last major paragiaph, Mr. Barton returns 
to the theme with which the letter opened — the chance for 
his reader to perpetuate his influence after death. 


“Honestly,” he asks, can you think of any other investment 
that would keep your life working in the world for so long a 
time after you are gone?” There you have the one persuasive 
appeal which was selected as most likely to click in a group 
of wealthy men. It was used to arouse interest in the Star — it 
is repeated to stimulate action in the Hook. The letter is a 
fine example of sales craftsmanship, and quite worth your 

serious study. . 

The Hook— to Get Action 


All right, let’s give some thought to the ending of your 
business letter, and we will be headed for another chapter. 
The purpose of the Hook has already been many times stated — 
to stimulate immediate favorable action on the part of the 
reader. The question that remains is how that can be done. 

Well, to get action you must ask for it. Just as so many 
salesmen fail because they are too timid to ask for orders, so 
do a lot of letters fail because they don’t tell the readers what to 
do. They have interesting introductions, convincing argu- 
ments, but they leave the reader saying, “So what?” They 
are sadly minus the Hook. 

Certainly, the end of your letter is no time for lack of con- 
fidence. If your reasons have been sound, if the reader is a 
real prospect, then why should you have any doubt that he will 
respond. How did Mr. Barton close his letter? Did he say : 
“Mr. Rich Man, I hope you will think this matter over seriously 
and decide to send your check to Mr. Hutchins”? Not him. 
He came right out with a confident question, “WTiat will you 
have, ten boys or ten girls ?” Moreover, he made it easy for his 
reader to reply by enclosing a return addressed envelope. And 
there you have the secret of a strong close — tell the reader with 
courage what you want him to do, and end with a little push. 
Don’t give your prospect a chance to “cool off.” Don’t put any 
negative thoughts in his head. Urge action md make it easy. 
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Look at these two Hooks — ^which would be most likely to 
bring home the card ? 

A. If you will sign the enclosed card, I would be glad to call 
on you. Trusting you will do this, I am, 

B. Use the enclosed card. Mail it at once, and your order will 
be delivered to your home not later than Tuesday. 

The first one (A) is a weakling. The writer doesn’t seem 
to expect the card to be returned — he only hopes and trusts. 
The second (B) is quite diiferent. The writer is so sure of the 
order that he names a delivery date. Here are some more : 


Weak 


Strong 


What are you going to do 
about this unpaid bill — the 
right thing we hope. 

We shall look forward to 
an order soon, or perhaps 
the chance of quoting you. 

Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion of the benefit of your 
judgment that we may 
serve you soon. 

If you should care to favor 
us with an order it would 
indeed be a pleasant sur- 
prise. 

You might write to us 
when convenient or if you 
prefer, use the telephone. 


May I call soon? 


We must have your check 
not later than Wednesday; 
be sure to mail it. 

Wire us the minute you 
are in the market, and 
benefit by these prices. 

Don’t do without this pipe 
any longer. Return the 
card while it’s on your 
mind. 

I’ll pay the postage, but 
time is valuable. Get your 
order in the mail tonight. 


Telephone Garfield 4433 
and within ten minutes I’ll 
have a man with samples 
in your office. 

Tell me when to call. 


You see the difference, don’t you ? The Hooks to the left 
are timid and fearful — ^the ones to the right are confident and 
positive. But speaking of weak Hooks, the following takes the 
booby prize. Sad to relate, it was actually used by a credit 
manager as the close of a letter to a customer whose account 
was badly delinquent. 

"Five dollars a week will clean up the balance 
you owe in less than six months. But if you 
can't pay that much, make it three dollars a 
week - or start with one dollar next week if 
you possibly can." 
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Isn’t that a funny one ? The reader has his choice of paying 
five dollars, three dollars, or one dollar “if he can.” Hands up, 
scholars ! Which of the three alternatives would he take ? 

Here are four suggestions for you to remember about the 
Hook: 

1. Be positive. If you are not confident of favorable action, 
the chances are you won’t get it. Don’t say, “We feel this 
proposition will be to your advantage.” Know it. 

2. Jam on the brakes quickly. All during the letter, you have 
prepared the reader for action. Tell him what you want 
quickly. Don’t give him time to become indifferent. 

3. Cut out the mean-nothings, the threadbare conventional 
phrases of by-gone days. You know the kind I mean — 
“Thanking you in advance, we remain” — and all the other 
participial pests which were so dear to your grandfather’s 
heart. 

4. Don’t give the reader the choice of two decisions. Do that, 
and he will seldom vote your way. When you say, “If you 
will sign and return the enclosed card,” you have given 
your reader the chance to sign or not sign. Being a cautious 
fellow, he catches the doubt in your mind. He doesn’t sign 
because you dangled that “if” under his nose. 


How do you like this puny Hook — ^the closing paragraph 
of a sales letter to a lady in the country who had written to say 
she was much interested in an oil stove offered by one of the 
mail order companies? 

"So we trust that the price and terms on our stove 
meet with your favor, as we feel they are reasonable. 
Hoping to have the pleasure of an order in the near 
future, we are, yours respectfully, " 

What a confident, persuasive fellow ! The lady had seen a 
picture of the stove in the company’s catalogue. She was three- 
quarters sold when she wrote. All that was needed was a little 
push but our timid hero was too bashful — ^he only “hoped” for 
an order “in the near future.” Why didn’t he say instead : 

"To save you time, Mrs. Howard, I am writing this 
letter in duplicate. I have answered your ques- 
tions and we both know this is the stove you want . 

All you have to do now is to sign your name on the 
extra copy of this letter and mall it bank to me 
with your check — in the enclosed stamped enve- 
lope. Do this right away, and I'll have your stove 
in Pana by Saturday afternoon. Then you can use it 
Sunday for one of the best dinners you have ever 
cooked. " 
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Why is that second Hook better than the first? That’s an 
easy question to answer, isn’t it? (1) Because it takes for 
granted the lady is going to buy. (2) Because it urges quick 
action, and makes that action simple with the duplicate copy 
and the stamped envelope. (3) Because it puts in Mrs. How- 
ard’s mind the pleasant thought of getting the stove in time 
for a fine Sunday dinner. You see, there is plenty of confidence 
in that second conclusion. The lady is not high-pressured in a 
way to offend, but the letter does carry a quiet, “Of course, 
you will” conviction that the sale has been made. 

So much for the Star, the Chain, and the Hook — ^the one 
sure formula for any business letter in which you are seeking 
to influence reader action. 

Of course, you may be saying, “But some business letters 
are purely informative — ^they deal with routine matters where 
no Hook is needed. That is true, but those are the easy letters 
to write, and not at all the kind you are trying to master by 
reading this book. It requires no great skill to say, “Your 
furniture was shipped yesterday,” or “Please have your sales- 
man call on his next trip.” The important letters to business 
are those by which goods are sold, complaints adjusted, money 
collected, salesmen motivated, and claims refused. In all of 
those problems you must climb the same flight of stairs . . . 
attention, interest, desire, and action. They are the problems 
solved by the Star, the Chain, and the Hook. 
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LETTERS REFLECT THE SUNSHINE OF LIFE 

If you were to tell me that you only had time to read one 
chapter in this book, and that you xvould never be able to read 
anything else about business letters, then this is the chapter 
I would want you to read. You see, in the other chapters we 
have been talking about the mechanics of letter-writing, and 
to be sure they are very important. But now we are going; to 
consider personality and spirit — ^two intangibles which are ab- 
solutely necessary in a really fine business letter. 

Besides the things mechanical, a letter must have a soul. 
It must reflect the smiling personality of the man who writes 
it, and the friendly spirit of the company which he represents. 
I am not talking about only those letters which are purposely 
mailed to build goodwill — ^like those you will read in Part U 
of this book. I am talking about all letters no matter what 
their subject may be. The man who can’t think of every reader 
as a potential friend of the business has no right to handle cor- 
respondence. 

Have you ever used Pine Tree Toilet Soap ? Well, the man 
who founded that company is Billy E, Van, also famous years 
ago as an actor. Billy is a friend of mine and now and tjien he 
writes me a letter. No matter what he talks about, every sen- 
tence is so human and warm that I feel exactly as if he were 
standing next to me, his friendly hand on my shoulder. And 
how do you suppose Billy B. Van ends his letters? Always, 
“the sunshine of life to you, Frailey.” Can’t you feel the per- 
sonality of a man who would think of such a nice thing to say? 

Of course, there are all kinds of personalities — pleasant, 
interesting, ugly, cold. It would be impossible for folks who 
are mean and nasty at heart to write pleasant letters. The 
leopard doesn’t change his spots that easily. Unless you sin- 
cerely like people, and want to be nice to everybody, you were 
not born to be a letter writer. You should go live in the woods 
and be a hermit. 

Queerly enough, however, there are a lot of friendly folks, 
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just as friendly as I’ll wager you are, who cannot seem to 
express their true personality on paper. On the golf course, in 
the office, or at home, they are the finest people in the world, 
but the minute they start to write they become as warm as ice, 
as friendly as Polar bears. You know people like that, don’t 
you ? They are entirely different in their letters from what they 
are in person. 


The Wrong Mental Attitude 

Why is this so ? What makes a likeable fellow freeze into 
a snowman when he starts to write a letter? Well, in my opin- 
ion, the trouble is right in his own head. He hasn’t the right 
mental attitude toward his job. He hasn’t pictured the reader 
as another human being like himself, or the letter as a personal 
conversation with him. Perhaps, he has been trained to think 
of business as something very dignified and formal, so he 
writes his letters like the King’s butler serving ice-water. The 
letters are the water and he is the butler. Around his real 
nice personality, he puts a cloak of formality and in the words 
of Shakespeare, becomes a creature “with eyes severe and beard 
of formal cut.” 

But nonsense. Business isn’t like that. True, there is work 
to be done and a man must take himself and his job seriously. 
This doesn’t mean, however, that he can’t put an occasional 
smile in his letters — that he can’t enjoy writing them. 

All the great letter writers that I know have learned the 
secret of being natural. I think, as I told you several chapters 
back, they just “put one little word down after another.” They 
don’t “tighten up” or “press.” They just put on paper what 
they would say to you in person. Quite often the serious part of 
their letters is seasoned with a bit of humor. That’s true of 
Jack Carr, or Jules Livingston, or Vic Knight, or Norman 
Focht — of all those likeable, warm-hearted men who are “tops” 
in the art of writing business letters. 

How Experts Reflect Personality 

As the old saying goes, “The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” Let’s examine a letter written for a dentist by Vic 
Knight, and a Christmas message by Norman Focht. See if you 
feel in them, as I do, that elusive, intangible quality called 
personality. 
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LETTER No. 14. How to treat a “serious matter” with a sense of 
humor. 

Dear Mr. Adams: 

A dentist friend of mine, a specialist, is always on 
edge when anybody mentions teeth when his mother is 
around. 

She'll point to her plates and tell everybody that she 
bought them by mail twenty years ago, and there's 
nothing made today to compare with them. 

Her son thinks it is poor advertising for him, even 
though it is just her way of joking. I'm not so sure 
about that. 

The biggest joke I know about dentistry is the flourish 
sometimes used to run up bills and make the patient 
think a big charge is justified. 

We've saved money for thousands of Spokane and Inland 
Empire people. Our prices are low. Our work is guaran- 
teed. Examinations are free. If you don't need any- 
thing done, we tell you so. If you do, the enclosed 
10% disoount certificate may be applied oh all work done 
during the next thirty days. This offer is made only to 
those whom we have previously served. 

Come in any time. You'll find we've got some of last 
month's magazines in the watting room, and an improved 
method of painless dentistry that will meet the old ob- 
jection, "I don't mind anything but the drilling." Or 
as one wag put it, "but the billing." 

We make 'em both painless. 

Cordially yours, • 

If you knew Mr. Knight as I do, it would be difficult for 
you to think of the above as words on paper. Instead, you 
would see a tall, lean fellow, with a likeable grin, standing in 
front of you — talking. 

LETTER No. 15. A Christmas letter written for salesmen to mail to 
their customers. 

Dear Mr. Green: 

Here's one salesman who takes off his hat to the great- 
est salesman of all Salesman Santa. 

There's a fellow who sells his bill of goods to EVERY 
prospect - young and old, rich and poor, hardboiled and 
softboiled alike. He sells us all on the idea of re- 
membering our friends and what their friendship means 
to us. 

And yet Santa makes only one call a year on his trade 
instead of the many calls we other salesmen are privi- 
leged to make. 
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Santa has sold me good and proper. Seeing him once 
more is the best tonic I've had in a long time. He 
makes me feel glad just to be alive and thankful for the 
fine friendships in my work. 

So I want to thank you personally for your helping hand 
during the past year and I hope that I will enjoy many 
more years of pleasant contacts with you. 

You have my sincere wish for a truly Merry Christmas, 
and a New Year filled to the brim with all the things 
that make life worth the living. 

Sincerely yours. 

Do you like that Christmas letter by Norman Focht? Yes, 
of course you do. For three consecutive years, Mr. Focht has 
been chosen for “All-American” honors in the letter award 
made by the Dartnell Coi'poration. He can write. But tell me, 
couldn’t you write a Christmas letter like that — just by open- 
ing your heart and being your natural self? I think you could. 

Use of Reader’s Name and Exclamations 

Here’s a trick of the trade that you should know. It is so 
simple that anybody can use it, and it helps a lot to put friendly 
personality in a business letter. Once or twice, depending on 
the length of the letter, call the reader by name. Yes, it is just 
that simple. In some way, the name adds warmth to what you 
are saying — makes the letter more conversational. 

"I am sorry that our budget will not stretch; 
we have no money to spend as you suggested." 

In that sentence, you are telling a salesman or a dealer 
that he is out of step. As it stands, the sentence sounds cold 
and blunt. But notice how much difference one word makes. 
Read the two sentences aloud and you will catch it. 

"I am sorry, Jim, that our budget will not stretch; 
we have no money to spend as you suggested." 

The name does help. In that example, I called the man 
by his nickname — not a bad practice if you know him well 
enough. Had he been a more casual acquaintance, I might have 
called him “James,” and, for older men or comparative stran- 
gers or my superiors the proper term would be “Mr. Smith.” 
But no matter in what form the name is used, that being de- 
cided by good taste, it does make your letter more human and 
personal. 
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Another device that you can use to put life in your letters 
is the occasional exclamation — sometimes just one word stand- 
ing as a sentence. For example : “All right ! . . . Fine ! . . . 
Nonsense . . . No? . . . Not so!” Little ejaculations of that 
nature are bridges between longer sentences. The reader can 
pause on them and catch his bi-eath. They are quite common in 
conversation, why shouldn’t they be used the same way in copy ? 
Try this plan, and watch your letters become more colorful. 

Modern Variations of the Salutation 

Interesting in the trend toward a more talkative style of 
writing have been the experiments made by some companies 
toward changing the form of the “salutation” and “com- 
plimentary close.” As I told you in Chapter III, quite a few 
of these companies have gone so far as to eliminate these 
traditional forms entirely. The letter on page S3 is an example. 

Those taking this step argue with considerable justice 
that "Dear Mr. Jones” is both unnecessary and false, since 
“dear” is a term of affection and it is foolish to address a busi- 
ness acquaintance in such a fashion. With equal assurance, 
they point out that “Yours very truly” (or any similar com- 
plimentary close) means nothing at all to the I’eader. 

Those going not quite so far in tinkering with established 
customs are substituting such expressions for “Dear Sir” as: 

Good raorning, Mr. Doe, 

Mr. John Doe, Please, 

Thanks, Mr Doe, and 
Right you are, Mr. Doe, 

I mention these attempts to be different in this chapter because 
they, too, are attempts to express personality by avoiding old, 
in-the-groove forms. Whether you like the new or the old is 
purely a matter of opinion. I do predict, however, that within 
ten or twenty years you will see no more of the formal saluta- 
tion or complimentary close. From this you may rightly guess 
that I am one of those who think they are out of date, 

“Hot” Letters Are Taboo 

When you remember that the object of all business is to 
render an honest service and thereby reap a profit, you will 
agree with the statement often made in this book that every 
letter should reflect the friendly spirit of the company for 
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which it is written. This, again, is a matter of mental attitude. 
If the writer sees the proper relationship between his work 
and the public, he cannot under any circumstances “fly off the 
handle” with an ugly or sarcastic letter. One mark of leader- 
ship in business is the ability to remain “under control” at all 
times. You may be answering an unreasonable or even an 
insulting letter, but you will still remain calm, patient, and 
friendly. The day of “hot” letters is surely gone, if ever there 
was any excuse for them. The good letter-man makes every- 
thing he writes a cordial contact between company and reader. 
He helps to build and maintain the prestige of the firm which 
is paying his salary. He realizes that an enemy for the com- 
pany is an enemy for himself as well. He makes none. 

Historical letters are always interesting. I want to show 
you how two famous men handled the same situation. Both 
wrote letters (one via his secretary) to mothers who had lost 
all of their sons in war. Read these letters and tell me which 
one carried genuine sympathy. 

1. By Abraham Lincoin 

“I feel how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you from the grief of a 
loss so overwhelming. But 1 cannot refrain from tendering 
you the consolation that may be found in the thanks of a 
republic they died to save. I pray that our Heavenly Father 
may assuage the anguish of your bereavement and leave 
you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, and 
the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly 
a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom.” 

2. By 'William Hohcnzollern 

“His Majesty, the Kaiser, hears you have sacrificed nine 
sons in the defense of the fatherland in the present war. 

His Majesty is immensely gratified at the fact, and in 
recognition is pleased to send you his photograph with 
frame and an autograph signature.” 

When Lincoln wrote he was thinking of the mother and 
how she must feel ; when the Kaiser wrote he thought of him- 
self — ^his picture in reward for nine sons. 

When Writers Lose Control 

Because I believe that most people mean all right, I long 
ago decided that the majority of unfriendly letters are thought- 
lessly written. Probably, the writers do not realize how they 
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will sound to the reader. For example, here is a collection 
letter by a credit manager who usually writes quite good let- 
ters. I doubt if he knew the insinuation he was making. 

"Sponges are of two kinds — animal and human 
The animal sponge is a soft, porous 'individual' 
born at the bottom of the sea. 

"The human sponge has no such good recommendation. 

He IS born in every soil and every climate; he is 
the unbusiness-like individual who won't answer 
letters, has no regard for a contract, and soaks 
up profit by not paying his bills. 

"Quite likely, you have had experience with human 
sponges, and we are sure you do not like such ex- 
periences any better than we do. 

"By the way, you have been written six times about 
your past due account - without a reply. We want 
a settlement. Don ' t be a sponge . " 

That was a very tactless letter, with the insinuation as 
plain as Uncle Abner’s nose that the reader is a sponge. Would 
such talk make you want to rush out and mail a check? I doubt 
it. Another tactless letter is the one in which a man “blows up’’ 
because his sales letters have been ignored. This, of course, is 
foolish because nobody is obligated to answer unsolicited sales 
letters unless he wants to. When not answered it is pretty 
good evidence that the letters were weak, and the writer is to 
blame. But see how this fellow, who signed himself as presi- 
dent, explodes. 

"We have sent you three letters within the past 
few weeks calling your attention to a real money- 
making opportunity and you have completely ignored 
them . This makes us rather impatient beoauss we 
have spent our good money trying to show you how to 
make a profit - and you have not even shown us the 
courtesy of saying, 'No. ' 

"Do you think that is a fair way to treat us? 

"We will answer our question by saying it Is very 
inconsiderate, but we still hope you have sense 
enough to see a real money-making opportunity whan 
' it is flashed before your eyes. 

"Now stop neglecting your important mail and answer 
our letters." 

Oh, woe is me! What a series of slaps in the face that 
letter turned out to be. Angered by the ineffectiveness of his 
own letters, the writer lost control. Look at all the mean 
things he called the reader, who surely was not at fault. 
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He is one who ignoiRR . . he lacks courtesy ... he isn't fail* 

. . he IS veiy inconside} ate ... it is hoped he has sense . . . 
he neglects important mail. 

Really, he must be a terrible fellow, if all those insinua- 
tions are true. What would be your reaction to a letter like 
that? Would you answer, “Please, Mr. President, forgive me 
for being so discourteous, so unfair, so inconsiderate, so dumb, 
so neglectful”? No, indeed you wouldn’t. You’d be as bellig- 
erent as a hornet, and never, never would you buy from that 
company. 

Maybe you think I am fooling about that letter — ^that such 
a thing couldn’t happen in business. Well, wait a minute. 
Read another one just as bad. It was signed by the general 
manager of a firm in Ohio. 

"You have not purchased from us in a long time. 

There can be but one conclusion. Either you 
have no business, or you do not know what our 
solder flux is Firms having brains use our 
flux. The reordering goes on while you slum- 
ber, However, we shall be glad to supply you " 

The funniest thing about that letter I didn’t show you, 
After telling the reader he was asleep on the job and lacking 
in brains, the letter ended with “Yours very kindly." Very- 
kind indeed! What a pity that letters so crude and tactless 
should ever be written. Think of the millions and millions of 
dollars lost to business every year — in sales and profits — by 
such unfriendly tactics. 

Sine-Cera, Without Wajc 

Even worse than the growlers, however, are those writers 
who think they can pretend a friendly spirit which they do not 
feel. There is no greater crime in letter writing than insin- 
cerity. Perhaps, you know the origin of the word “sincere” — ■ 
it comes from sine-cera, and means literally without wax. The 
story is that wealthy Romans ordered statues in marble from 
the Greeks. Everything was okeh until some of the chiaelers 
began to chisel. They could do a quicker job by molding the 
noses and ears out of wax. The substitutes were stuck on the 
statues and for a while the Romans didn’t know they were 
being cheated. But along came a hot spell and the wax started 
to melt. From that time on, the contracts stipulated “sine- 
cera” without wax. 
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So it is with your business letters. They, too, should be 
sine-cera — without wax. You can’t fool your reader with a 
warmth which is not genuine. You can’t say, “this old coot 
gives me a pain in the neck, but for policy’s sake I’ll write 
him a friendly letter.” No, you might try to make the letter 
sound nice, but your inner and real attitude would be revealed 
between the lines. Friendliness is not something that you can 
turn on or off at will as you do water in the kitchen sink. The 
friendly letter comes straight from the heart. The reader 
will sense your thoughts — you can’t bluff him. 

The Height of Insincerity 

For example, following is a letter which just about takes 
the cake for insincerity. You will find it hard to believe that 
any business man could have written such a false letter. I 
still remember the white face of the young man who got it. At 
the moment, I believe he could have eaten nails and thought 
they were spaghetti. He was a college graduate in Engineering 
and had signed for the course mentioned in the letter with 
the assurance it would be a step beyond his former studies, 
Instead, it turned out to be quite elementary. He was willing 
to lose his cash deposit, but the head of the institution wanted 
his whole pound of flesh. Dumb would be the reader who 
would not see behind the professed friendship a malignant, 
evil spirit. 

LETTER No. 16. A collection follow-up of the worst type, dripping 
with in.smcerity. 

Dear Mr Burns. 

Out of the thousands of men and boys who have taken my 
course, only a few have ever attempted to beat me out 
of the payments My boys are a mighty fine bunch of 
fellows as a whole. You are one of them, and I oan't 
help but feel you are as honest and proud as the rest. 

If you didn't get that last letter I wrote, or those 
before, you couldn't answer them. I'm sure you have 
not been getting your mail Someone else must be open- 
ing it I am really getting worried and if I do not 
hear from you soon, I will ask the Post Office to in- 
vestigate 

As I said before, 21 % of my boys are square shooters. 

It is only onoe in a while that some little, weasel 
faced, skin-flint, smart aleck, sneaky crook, tries 
to not pay what he owes me. 

It would be mighty hard to prove to me that you don ' t 
want to treat me white. I know deep in my heart, the 
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reason why you haven't answered is that you have not 
received my letters. 

But even if you are hard up when you get this letter, 
don't be ashamed or afraid to tall your old friend. 

I, too, have gone through the leanest kind of poverty. 
That's why I take such an everlasting joy in helping 
young men like yourself to better things in life. 

But remember if you do remain silent - if you let the 
next ten days go by without choosing the path of friend- 
ship - I shall still feel the same way toward you. I 
shall feel that you have misunderstood me, that you 
have chosen to go into a law suit with your eyes open, 
in spite of my kindly efforts. 

Of course, I shall stand up for my rights under our 
agreement. Even you wouldn't think of me any more 
as MAN if I were to back down now. No. I must ask 
that you pay as you agreed. 

But I repeat when our attorney sues you, it will be 
only because you left me no other way out. I'll still 
want you for a friend, just as much as I ever have. 

Good-bye, 

That letter reminds me of the Wolf wearing Grandma’s 
cap, smiling from the bed at Little Red Riding Hood. It is 
packed with lies and deception from beginning to end. The 
writer is trying to pose as the big-hearted friend of “his boys” 
but the real spirit in his heart is revealed in that line — “when 
some weasel-faced skin-flint, smart aleck, sneaky crook tries 
not to pay what he owes me.” 

How different is the spirit of the following letter by 
credit manager R. H. Wyatt, of the Panther Oil & Grease 
Company. 

LETTER No. 17. Another collection letter in which the writer’s ex- 
pression of friendship rings true. 

You know, Mr, Doe - 

When your grandfather made a business deal, it was 
done a little differently than we do now. If he 
needed a span of mules, your grandfather drove over 
to his neighbor's house and made a trade. "Say, 

George," he said, "what'll you take for that team?" 

"Well, Henry," the neighbor replied thoughtfully, "I'll 
take $2B0." 

Grandpa looked those mules over again for a minute, 
and then said, "I'll take 'em. if you'll wait ninety 
days for your money." 

"Sold," the owner said immediately, because he knew 
Grandpa always paid his debts — that Grandpa's word 
was his bond. 
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That was the end of the deal. And in ninety days, 
nobody had to write Grandpa to pay that debt either. 
Because when the time was up. he went over to George's 
house and laid the $250 on the kitchen table. He 
didn't pay that bill because he was afraid he'd be 
sued if he didn't. He paid it because 

HE SAID HE WOULD 

and neither "Hell nor high water" would keep him from 
making his word good. 

That bill you owe us was due some time ago, but it 
hasn't been paid. Maybe you have been waiting to get 
all the money together to put on our "kitchen table" 
at one time. But this delay works a hardship on us 
as well as on you. 

So, if you don't have the balance to send in, mail 
us part of it. That will be better than nothing at 
all, and it will at least show that you are trying 
to do WHAT YOU SAID YOU WOULD. 

Yours for the Pioneer Spirit, 


It would be hard to resist the friendly spirit in that letter, 
wouldn’t it? 

If you like an open fireplace as much as I do, you will 
understand the thought with which I bring this chapter to a 
close. Business relationships, I think, are a lot like smoulder- 
ing logs. You can light a fire, but it won’t keep on burning 
without a little attention. Once in a while, you stir the smoulder- 
ing logs, and they cheerfully start to blaze. So it is with 
friendship in business. Leave it too much alone and the logs 
begin to smoulder. With friendly letters, you can keep the 
fire burning. 
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CHAPTER VII 


LETTERS TO FIT VARIOUS BUSINESS NEEDS 

Prepare now for an intej'esting journey through the various 
departments in business where letters are used m a multitude of 
contacts between the company, its customers, and the public. In 
the preceding part of this discussion, you have studied the 
mechanics of the letterman’s job — what forms he uses to get the 
best results, how he avoids the “rubber stamp" language of the 
past, how he carefully selects the right approach to his various 
readers, and all the other fundamental principles involved in the 
construction of a good business letter. 

But now you are going to investigate the important types of 
letters that are used for specific purposes in business — letters to 
increase sales, letters to supplement the work of the salesman, 
letters to build good will, letters to collect money, etc. Of course, 
there are thousands of situations handled by correspondence in 
everyday business, but the majority of them fall into major groups, 
and you need not bother about the variations. Study the many 
examples which will parade before you, and when the last one has 
passed, you will have a workable knowledge of the subject — of 
great value in any position that you may hold, now or m the 
future 

It’s all rather fascinating in a way. A business letter is a bridge 
that covers the space between the reader and the writer. Two 
human beings meet to discuss a problem of mutual interest. 
That meeting can be friendly and interesting, or it can be just the 
opposite. A letter can build, or it can destroy, goodwill. The 
net result depends on the attitude and tactfulness of the writer — 
whether or not he can approach his reader with tolerance and 
understanding, whether or not he possesses the genuine desire 
to be of service. 

Obviously, a good many letters being written in business today 
fall short of that ideal. The writers irritate rather than please, 
they humiliate rather than encourage, they “fly off the handle’’ 
and say a lot of things which anger their readers, and are detri- 
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mental to the business. But such letters have no place in this 
discussion. We are interested only in business letters as they 
should be written. The examples given are all taken from actual 
business life. They represent how various companies are handling 
correspondence problems in the right way. They are guides that 
you can follow with complete confidence. 

While the first examples are so-called “Sales Letters,” you 
should not think of them as apart from other functions of business. 
No letter is ever written in business which does not have some 
indirect influence on sales. For that reason, the leading letter- 
men of America have adopted the slogan, “Give every letter, no 
matter what it is about, a sales twist.” Even the collection man- 
ager, whose chief duty is to collect money, can make his letters so 
friendly that they will build goodwill — and goodwill will always be 
the root of sales. Keep that thought in mind as you read the various 
letters which are to follow. Remember no letter is a good letter 
unless it carries along with its specific message, a spirit of friend- 
liness which will please the reader. 

But certain letters are written primarily to increase the sale of 
the products — they ai-e the ones we will now investigate. 

THE SALES LETTER 

Obviously, there are only two ways a sale can be made — either 
by a personal call, or by mail. The latter method has certain 
advantages which business men have been quick to recognize. A 
letter goes direct to the desk of the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed. It is sure to get an interview. A letter saves time and 
costs little. Many calls can be made by mail at a cost no greater 
than one in person. If the salesman finds his prospect is out of the 
office, he must go back again to see him. Not so, the letter. It 
stays in the prospect’s office until he returns. Furthermore, it is 
easy to check the results of a sales letter mailed to a large list of 
prospective buyers. From that result, it can be determined wheth- 
er or not it will pay to send the same letter to a much larger list. 
There is not much guess-work about selling by mail. You can 
always test your letter on a list of one thousand names, Imowing 
that the same percentage of orders will be “pulled” from any 
other similar list. 

Coming down to brass tacks, there are four things that you must 
accomplish in a sales letter. First, you must capture the attention 
of your reader. Failing to do that, your letter is quite likely to 
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be swept into the waste paper basket. Second, you must quickly 
change that casual attention to reader interest. That makes your 
reader want to go a little fai'ther with you. Third, you must in- 
crease his interest to the point where it becomes desire — a desire 
so strong that he “itches” to possess the thing you are talking 
about. Fourth, you must end your sales letter with a decided 
urge for immediate action. You must make it easy for the reader 
to buy — leaving no doubt in his mind that you are confident of a 
favorable reaction, and telling him how to proceed. 

It would be folly for anyone to cut one exact pattern for the 
writing of the first paragraph in a sales letter. There are many 
ways to do the job, and the plan which seems appropriate for one 
letter might be iwong for another. Certainly, however, there is 
one fault in the opening of a sales letter which always needs to 
be avoided, and that is the use of “canned” expressions. The 
writer who starts with, “In response to your kind inquiry of 
even date,” or "We are in receipt of yours of the 21st instant,” 
is using language which kills rather than awakens reader interest. 

Unless you have chosen to start youi- sales letter with an. 
interesting story, or perhaps a startling question, or by quoting 
from some famous person, there is no better way than to get under 
way quickly. Why fool around? You have something important 
to tell your reader. Begin. 

Questions, of course, nearly always get immediate attention. 
There is something about a question which seems to demand an 
answer. You can remember no doubt the times in school when 
youi’ teacher brought you out of a coma by pitching a question 
in your direction. It is a device which often works miracles in 
getting a sales letter started. 

“Testimony” is another plan which has strength. We are all 
more or less “monkey see, monkey do” folks. We are hero-wor- 
shippers and like to imitate great leaders. Consequently, the 
story dealing with a famous person, or the quoting of something 
he has said, makes good ammunition for the opening paragraph. 
The mere mention of Lincoln, Ford, “Teddy” Roosevelt, Mark 
Twain, or any other equally well Icnown personality, quickens the 
reader’s interest. 

Another method, favored by some sales letter writers, is to 
start with a philosophical statement. We are all “cracker barrel” 
statesmen at heart, and orir attention is challenged by anything 
that pertains to life, morals, etc. For example. Jack Carr, a 
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celebrated letterman, starts one of his sales messages with, “We 
laugh at the heathen who believes that slips of paper will frighten 
away the devils who devour the dead.” Well, most of us are not 
familiar with that custom — we continue reading the letter to see 
what more is told about it. 

Stories, as you will agree, never fail to get attention — not if 
they are interesting stories. Probably a third of all sales letters 
used in business today take off with a good tale. Often, these 
stories ticlde the funny bone — sometimes, they are very human 
accounts of success against great odds. The sports world partic- 
ularly has many fine chronicles of achievement — they make excel- 
lent starters for sales letters. Suppose, for example, you got a 
sales letter which began: “Sportsmen will never forget Black 
Gold, winner of the Kentucky Derby in 1924. In size, he was 
hardly more than a pony, but never ran a horse with so big a 
heart. Many years have passed since that chunk of black dyna- 
mite went to the post the last time, but strong men who were at 
the track that day are still not ashamed of tears when they tell 
what happened.” Could you possibly read that introduction, and 
not want to continue? Wouldn’t you want to know why strong 
men weep at the mere mention of Black Gold's last race? Of 
course, you would. You are probably wondering even now as you 
read this book. 

Humorous stories also click as introductions to sales letters. We 
all like to laugh. But one trouble with them is that their life is 
short. A funny tale “goes the rounds” in quick oi’der. A new one 
today is an old one tomorrow. And nobody is much interested 
in a story that he has heard before! 

You can think of many other ways that good sales letters get 
started. It is not necessary that all of them be discussed here. 
The problem in each case is to get the reader’s immediate atten- 
tion — to make him want to travel along with you in the rest of 
your letter. Assuming that has been accomplished, the next step 
is to change that first attention to sustained interest, and finally 
to deep-seated desire. It is the “body” of youi- letter which does 
that part of the job. 

It is the body of the sales letter that carries the greatest load. 
Many a letter starts well but sputters in the middle. The problem 
is to keep the spark of interest hot. 

Before the voyage, the capable skipper charts his course. You 
might plunge into a sales letter without a plan, and by accident 
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emerge with a good presentation — but it seldom happens. There 
is more miss than hit in the hit-and-miss system. The man who 
leaps before he looks is quite likely to land no place in a sales 
letter. What he writes will not have the unity so necessaiy to 
clear understanding. 

Before writing a word, then, you must have a plan. You must 
think your way through before you begin. You must ask yourself: 
(1) Just what am I trying to accomplish? (2) Do I have all of the 
facts the reader needs to know? (3) What kind of a fellow is he? 
(4) What arguments will most appeal to him? (5) How can I 
arrange my ai’guments to make the whole case most convincing? 

The man who gets your letter is probably very much like you. 
He is a decent chap but has his own opinions. Because you think 
a certain way, you can’t take for granted that he does too. The 
more you get to know him, the better you will be able to talk his 
language, and win his favor. Yom- job is to fit the sales argument 
to the particular reader. One man when buying an automobile 
thinks of durability, another of speed, a third of beauty. The 
nearer you can come in your sales letter to “writing the reader’s 
ticket” the more chances you will have of getting his order. 

Furthermore, a lot depends on how you arrange your arguments, 
which should come first, which last, and which in the middle. 
There is always one best combination, and you must find it. 

Also, the majority of sales letters try to cover too much ground. 
Pick out the most striking points in favor of your product and 
skip the others. If the story is a long one, and must be told, then a 
series of sales letters will be necessary. Don’t try to make your 
reader eat two meals at one sitting. They will glut his appetite 
and kill his interest. 

Your sales letter must move along rapidly. There must be no 
breaks in the flow of thought — ^not to intenupt the reader's 
interest. Use connecting words between paragraphs — bridges 
that the reader can walk across. 

The above are the most important factors in building the body 
of your sales letter. Once the reader’s interest has been aroused, 
it must be fanned with a spirit of friendliness and sincerity. 
Antagonize him at any point, and you have lost the sale. 

Now, last of all, how should the sales letter end? In the last 
paragraph or two you are trying to stimulate action. It is no time 
for you to be timid, A lot of conclusions in sales letters are too 
“soft.” They leave the reader dangling with nothing to do. 
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They don’t ask him to sign a card or to telephone. They give him 
time to cool off. At the very moment when he needs a strong prod- 
ding he gets a gentle push. 

The Ih'st requisite in concluding a sales letter is to show ab- 
solute confidence in your mind that the reader has been sold. 
Remember, that psychologically he is standing on the point of a 
needle. He may fall toward you — ^he may fall away. You can’t 
leave him standing there. Show him where to jump — and how. 

Having made your sales points in the body of the letter, you 
must now make it easy for the reader to reply. The most pro- 
pitious time for getting a favorable reaction to any sales letter is 
the moment when the reader has just finished it. Your chances 
decrease in proportion to the length of time that he waits to reply. 

So give him something to do. Tell him, for example, “Don’t 
trouble to dictate a reply. Just write ‘O.K.’ on the bottom of this 
letter and shoot it back to us in the enclosed stamped envelope.” 
That’s striking while the iron is hot. Make it easy for him to 
act, and you have increased the chances that he will. 

Many untrained letter writers still insist on the unnecessary 
“complimentary close.” They state their case, come to the climax, 
and then let the reader down with such formal expressions as 
"Hoping you will take advantage of this opportunity, we are,” 
or “Trusting to hear from you soon, we beg to remain.” Such 
“canned” expressions absolutely take the punch out of a sales 
letter. There are three or four wishy-washy words that are often 
seen in the conclusions of sales letters. They are negative words, 
and imply doubt in the writer's mind that he has accomplished 
his purpose. For example, don't say, "If you will sign the en- 
closed card,” or "Trusting we will have your order by return 
mail,” or “I hope that you can now see the advantages of our 
proposition.” 

There is no better way for you to master the principles of sales 
letter writing, than by studying letters which have actually been 
used to increase sales in everyday business. You should analyze 
every sales letter that comes in your own mail — seeing how the 
writer does or does not get your attention at the start, how he 
does or does not build desire in your mind, and how he does or 
does not spur you to favorable action in the close. 

To help you in this study, however, you will find the following 
tested sales letters of great interest. They were written by some of 
the best lettermen in our country. They all did a good job. 
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letter No. 18. A well constructed sales letter with Interesting introduction, 
convincing arguments, and a strong conclusion. 

Dear Mr. Mitchell: 

You don't know me from Adam. But, when you know why I am 
writing this letter. I believe you'll be glad to read it 
clear through. 

I want to make you a present of a neoktie! Does that 
sound funny? ?/ell. it's the straight truth! And no or- 
dinary tie, either, but a handsome, soft— patterned, rich, 
all-wool, tie that we retail at $1.50. You can have your 
own choice of color and design. Just pick the tie you 
want right out of the case and take it home with our 
compliments . 

Now why should I make you. whom I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting, an offer like that? 

Simply because I want you to come in and get acquainted 
with this store, so you will know about it next time you 
need a new suit or overcoat. 

You see, we are different from any other clothing store 
in Chicago. We started five years ago with the idea that 
up along the North Shore there are business and profes- 
sional men who appreciate fine fabrics and good tailoring 
and who would like to choose their clothes leisurely in a 
quiet, convenient man's kind of shop. No hurry, no high- 
pressure selling - just real intimate understanding help 
in getting the kind of clothes you really want. 

Then there's another way in which our store and our 
clothes are different. Of course, they are correctly 
styled and beautifully tailored. But we have found that 
men are especially interested in the beauty and smart- 
ness and "feel" and long-wearing quality of the fabrlos 
In the clothes they buy. And that's where we have some- 
thing special for you. We are directly associated with 
the famous Kenwood Mills at Albany, New York, one of the 
largest importers of English, Scotch, and Irish wools in 
the United States. 

We know exactly what kind of wool has gone into every 
suit and overcoat in our stock. We go down to the Mill 
and see these wools being selected; we sit in with the 
designers in styling the patterns; we see the fabrics 
being made by a group of the finest weavers in the world 
- barring nonel Then we have the fabrics made up for our 
Chioago customers by a famous Rochester tailor who is 
just as particular about his workmanship as we are about 
our wool and weaving. 

So you can understand that when we show you a smart new 
Climateer Topcoat, for example, we can tell you why it is 
so warm and supple and lustrous and why it is both water- 
and-wear-resistant, because we know its pedigree all the 
way from the sheep's back to your own I 

But I'm getting away from that neoktie. What I started 
to say was that, because we're the kind of a store wa 
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are, we have tried to build our success through a super- 
lative service to men along the North Shore. Starting 
from scratch 5 years ago, we now have 3,000 such men com- 
ing to us regularly for their clothes. The number keeps 
on growing, for we find that one man tells another - and 
nothing is quite so convincing as the enthusiasm of a 
satisfied customer. 

I believe that if you, too, could just come in and see 
for yourself the kind of clothes and service we have 
here, you'd surely remember us next time you are thinking 
about clothes . 

So just drop in and bring this letter, and ask for me 
personally, you can pick out the tie with our compli- 
ments. Ho conditions. No obligations. It's just a gift 
in appreciation of your visit. The offer is good until 
Saturday, October 23, but why not come in right away 
while there's a wide variety to choose from? The Store 
is open every day from 9 to 6. And please ask for me. 

Cordially yours. 


jOETTER No. 19. Showing how a good follow-up sales letter can be built around 
a humorous story. 

Dear Mr. Carter; 

I feel a little like Bill Stebbins. At plain and fancy 
oussing, Bill could give cards and spades to anybody in 
Blair County. 

On even the most ordinary occasions. Bill's oonversation 
smelled of brimstone, and under provocation - well, it 
simply burned your ears off. 

One day, after the express had gone through, when every- 
body and his brother were coming down the steep hill from 
the station. Bill was driving his team up with a load of 
the White Star Orchard's finest Alberta peaches. 

Half way up, the binder rope broke and every darned peach 
in the load fell out and rolled down hill. Somebody 
yelled at Bill - and the women and kids, fingers in their 
ears, ran for shelter. 

Bill hopped off the seat, walked around back and looked 
everything over - let fly a mouthful of tobacco juice - 
took a reef in his overalls — and turning to the as- 
sembled citizens, said quietly: 

"Ladies and Gentlemen - I know what you're 
expecting. But, honest, I'm not equal to 
the occasion.'* 

To date, I've written you several letters about your 
lapsed Reliance Life policy, something you need and 
should take care of. I hate to see you lose it, beoause 
I know you'll always regret doing it. But I've never had 
a word from you. I guess I'm like Bill - "not equal to 
the occasion." 
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Won't you either send in the oompletod health certificate 
with your remittance — or. at least, write on the bach of 
this letter; "It's all right, old timer; you've done 
your part," and shoot it to me, so I can get this matter 
off my consciencef I'll certainly appreciate it. 

Sincerely yours, 


LETTER No. 20. The quotation from twelve-year-old George Washington gets 
quick attention. 


Dear Ed: 

"I shall marry a beautiful woman; I shall be one 
of the wealthiest men in the land; I shall lead 
the army of my colony; I shall rule the nation 
which I help to create." 

Do you know who wrote that? 

George Washington wrote it in a letter when he was only 
12 years old. 

When a boy makes up his mind’ what he intends to do in 
life at an early age, he ha^ a big head start over most 
men. 

I cannot tell what you intend to do but I can tell you 
how you will have the best chance of making your dream 
come true. It is by starting a bank account now, and 
keeping on saving for a purpose. 

We would like to have you start that account at the 
Washington National Bank because your father has his 
account here, and because we know that if you start it 
and keep it up that some day you will be one of our best 
customers . 

Come in any time, walk right up to'the counter at the 
right of the entrance and ask for Mr. Beal. He will 
start you off on any aaoun.t from $1 up. 


Very truly yours. 


LETTER No. 21. Highly interesting, with its fascinating historical background, 
this letter has all the power of good fiction. 

Dear Mrs. Danford: 

A short time ago, In one of the looked rooms of the 
Metropolitan Museum, I saw a rug and I want to tell you 
about it. 

It was an old rug, of a motif that predates Christianity; 
an example of a handicraft born before history and which 
lives on, owing nothing to modern science or invention. 

This rug had been cast over a group of chairs, obscuring 
them under its negligent folds. 
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Within the room there was a stillness, faintly accented 
by the staccato voice of a distant "Elevated." Outside, 
just beyond the huge expanse of plate-glass window, a 
gusty wind had arisen and was chasing rubbish up and down 
the street. 

I straddled a chair, folded my arms on its back and 
stared at the rug. It was at one and the same time the 
most subdued and the most vivid object I had ever beheld. 
The longer I looked, the more did I wish to look. Here 
was the immortal germ of artistic creation, woven by mor- 
tal and unknowing hands, - the sole perpetuation of a 
vision, dreamed long ago and far away. 

I gave myself up unoonsoiously to a long journey. I saw 
a blistered hillside; against it the sunbaked wall of a 
flat-roofed hut; and against the wall, beneath a crude 
scaffold, a rude loom. Below, a rough roller; above it a 
dull cotton warp golden brown by reason of the dazzling 
glare, and suggesting a foundation as basic as the earth 
itself. High up, the balls of yarn, a rare gaudy blob 
here and there, but most of them as the blossoms in a 
rose garden. 

Most fascinating of all to my gaze, however, were the 
thin-fingered hands that plied against the oumbarsome 
skeleton, 

I saw no bodies, only hands. I saw these hands change 
from youth to old age; one moment smooth with the oil of 
youth, and the next wrinkled and dry in old age - chang- 
ing hands, but always the same rug, making light of a 
lifetime though Itself not yet completely born. 

With the passing of a decade, the weft shot from left to 
right; another ten years of brown-fingered painting of 
still musio on a harp, and back went the weft, looking 
beauty in its cage. And always, just beneath the level 
of the hands the pattern developed resplendently, until 
finally this vibrant, enduring fabric - with its strange 
power of remaining unsullied, or smiling across the cen- 
turies - was completed. 

Pressed by lips, knees and feet long since decayed; 
familiar of shrine and prayer, of castle and orgy; back- 
ground for the changing web of soiled humanity: victim of 
the mart, bought and sold, sold and bought - and yet re- 
taining within itself that indestructible essence of 
purity which dwells forever within the trampled soul of 
beauty . 

How many rugs of this kind are there in existence today? 
Not very many to be sure — that is, if one demands ACE 
as well as enduring beauty. But there are hundreds of 
masterpieces today possessing all the subtle oharm, ro- 
mance, beauty and that indefinable something we in the 
Oriental Bug business call "soul," 

Yes, we have them right here in Binghamton. 

If you demand something MORE than just so many square 
feet of floor covering, come over to Clinton Street and 
see these creations of the weavers' art. Look at them. 
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Look through them and see the artist's soul caught up in 
a web of wool . 

You will not be importuned to buy, but should you per- 
chance be interested in possessing one or more of them 
for your very own. you will find the prices most rea- 
sonable . 

We consider it a pleasure to display these treasures, and 
we hope you will oome. 

ELLIS BROTHERS & JOSEPH 


LETTER No. 22. Here again the use of a famous name helps a sales letter get 
under way. The desire to serve the prospect well is also strongly expressed. 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

Mark Twain onoa remarked; 

"Always do right. This will gratify some people, and 
astonish the rest." 

Perhaps that's one of the reasons our Service Department 
is so popular. Our aim always is to "do right" by our 
customers and their oars. 

But there isn't any trick to that because our Serviaa 
Shop is better equipped to keep oars in perfect running 
condition. More so, we believe, than any other non- 
specialized headquarters in the city. 

The boys here are born mechanics. Visitors and customers 
are always welcome to thoroughly inspect their work. 

They don't attempt to hide it, because they are proud of 
it! Besides giving efficient service, they are mighty 
interested in seeing that you get friendly treatment. 
You'll feel at home here ... and like it. 

From the first analysis of your car's trouble by Ed, the 
foreman, every one concerned wants to give you his best. 
And does. 

So this, our first letter contact with you, is just a 
real friendly invitation for you to visit us . When your 
oar is ill let our doctors examine it. The diagnosis 
costs you nothing - obligates you to nothing. 


In all friendliness, 


LETTER No. 23. This sales letter takes time to prove every point made — a 
masterpiece of re-selling an old customer. 

Gentlemen: 

I wonder if there is a more abused word in a manufactur- 
er's vocabulary than "quality"? 
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Ever since you gave up the Gates line several years ago I 
suppose you have heard it from every tire manufacturer 
that has written to you. In going back through my cor- 
respondence, I see that I've been as guilty of hiding be- 
hind this vague word as anyone and I'm sorry. 

Your splendid sportsmanship, courtesy and consideration 
in giving us another chance to supply your tire require- 
ments certainly deserves better than that. Let's take 
this mysterious thing called "Gates quality" apart so 
that you can really see what you're buying. 

On July 19 two 32 x 6 Gates Vulco truck tires left here 
for your garage. You can watch these two samples, study 
them, and no matter what I might write you about quality 
you will be able to judge it for yourself. But here are 
the specific reasons why we are confident you will agree 
that Gates tires are the finest you can offer your cus- 
tomers ; 

1. The tires are built with a denser rubber tread. 

For the same reason an oak floor will outwear a 
pine floor, the new Gates tread will give you from 
5000 to 8000 more miles of wear. The enclosed pam- 
phlet goes into detail about this point. 

2 . The cords which make up the carcass are the highest 
grade we can buy. But that's not enough, Every 
individual cord is soaked to the very core in pure 
liquid rubber (Latex), the strongest rubber known. 
It is this process which eliminates all cord sepa- 
ration after curing - giving you and your customers 
real blow-out protection. 

There are many other quality features in Gates tires, but 
these two are the vitally important ones. 

As I said before, you can watch and judge the tires for 
yourself. But - you can't watch the tube and it is 
equally important. 

In fact you'll be interested to know that nearly all the 
complaints you received several years ago that caused you 
to give up the Gates line were directly traceable to tuba 
failures under intense heat. The damage showed up in the 
tire, but the trouble originated in the tube. 

Along with the two truck tires we have sent you two new 
black heat-resisting tubes. They are the very latest 
development and are designed specifically for service in 
Intensely hot countries under severe conditions. 

The tubes we used to supply you with were red. In de- 
scribing the tests these various tubes have gone through 
I am going to refer to them as the "old" red tubes be- 
cause since the time we first manufactured them we have 
developed a better heat-resisting red tube. It is good, 
but it isn't in the class with the black tube. 

Here are the results, the actual put-your-finger-on rea- 
sons why we know you will be satisfied with the new black 
tube. Just study these tests; 
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1. Wheel tests simulating actual road conditions: 

The tube is placed in a tire and run at a high 
speed, under a heavy load, against a massive fly- 
wheel studded with iron lugs. 

The outside temperature of the tire reached 210 de- 
grees Fahrenheit to 214 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
inside temperature of the tire and tube was, of 
course, a good deal higher, probably being around 
300 degrees Fahrenheit. (Actual road tests in Tex- 
as have shown similar temperatures, and no doubt 
they are not at all unusual in British East Africa 
either. ) 

The breaking strength of both the black and the red 
tubas before being placed under this test was ap- 
proximately 3500 pounds. 

After less than one hour's service the red tube had 
melted and run down in the tire. It was totally 
destroyed. This red tube was the type manufactured 
by us several years ago. 

The second rad tube (of a later design), incorpo- 
rating as much heat-resisting quality as can be 
placed in stock of this kind, ran for twelve hours 
before it was totally destroyed. This tube, how- 
ever, grew from inches to 2 inches in but a very 
short space of time and would have been useless for 
further service. This growth is quite rapid, and 
shortly after the start of the test it would have 
been impossible to replace the tube had it been re- 
moved from the tire. 

The black heat-resisting rubber tube was run on 
this test for thirty-three hours. At the end of 
that time it was still serviceable and there was no 
sign of growth. At the end of the thirty-three 
hour run the black tube's breaking strength was 
2000 pounds, while at the end of an hour's run the 
old red tube had been completely destroyed. 

2. The Air Bomb Test; 

Both the red and the black tube had a tensile 
strength of 3530 pounds at the beginning of this 
test . 

The tubes are placed in a closed mold with 80 
pounds air pressure and a temperature of 290 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

After ten minutes of this treatment, the red tube 
was soft and its tensile strength had been de- 
stroyed. 

At the end of three hours the black tube was re- 
moved, still fit for service, and it had a tensile 
strength of 2690 pounds. 

And as one more specific piece of evidence, Mr. V. L. 
Smlthers of Akron, Ohio (an Independent testing engineer 
for rubber products) bought 142 tubes of many different 
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makes on the open market to test in his own laboratory. 

We purchased a copy of his report and it is gratifying" to 
see that Gates black heat-resisting truck tube is equal 
to the very best that our competitors can offer and is 
far superior to the run of the field. 

Well, we've taken those words "Gates Quality" apart. 
You've read what it's made of — what goes into it. In 
the three years that have passed since we last did busi- 
ness together we've done a lot with it. 

Now you'll understand how happy we are that you've of- 
fered US your hand in friendship again. Thanks for this 
new opportunity - believe me, we're certain you'll never 
regret it. 

Cordially, 


LETTER No. 24. Who could read this letter without wanting to try a skitle? 


APPETIZING, HEALTHFUL and SATISFYING — 

This is the SKITLE - born in the shadows of Hollywood 
hills and nurtured by famous movie stars . 

Friend of the waist-line, easy to digest and nemesis of 
hunger, SKITLE is a sandwich three times bigger than the 
low-born hamburger and five times as good. 

Ground veal from itsy-bitsy baby calves, snatched from 
clean, green pastures, garnished with mild, dry-eyed 
onions, topped with blushing tomatoes and a crunchy, 
spicy relish, all tucked in a big, over-sized bun that's 
been toasted to a golden brown and — ah! You have a 
creation of the gods - THE SKITLE. 

It's truly a meal in itself and all for a paltry fifteen 
cents! You will want to try one and as a get-acquainted 
offer we will furnish one for half the regular price, 
Here's how you do it: 

Just bring this letter and a friend or party in some time 
before the first of March. You order the first one and 
the second will be on the house. 

We're located at 4937 Main on the east side of the 
street. There's lots of room to park your car and we 
stay open until 2:00 A. M. 

Come up and see us some time. Bring your friend and the 
letter, 

P. S, We have dandy chili, too. 


LETTER No. 25. The strong human appeal in this sales letter is hard to resist. 
Along with it was mailed a picture of one of the boys. 

Dear Mr. Harrison: 

I hope you slept well last night - I didn't. I kept 
thinking about the youngsters who have been coming to us 
here at Travelers Aid ever since those first few warm 
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days we had; boys of twelve - fourteen - sixteen - all of 
them bitten by the urge to travel. 

I kept thinking, too, about the hundreds more of whom 
these are just the first harbingers - typical American 
boys, arriving here all hours of the day and night - hun- 
gry and dirty and weary. 

Of course it's wrong for them to leave their homes - most 
of 'em, that is. I don't blame some of them, and neither 
would you, if you knew what they left. It's an old story 
to us; family on relief, which means a mere subsistence 
diet (try and raise a 14 year old on that!); father not 
working or no longer at home (a surprising number have 
deserted); lots of brothers and sisters (the smaller ones 
invariably sick from mal-nourishment) . 

Is it any wonder that the 'teen age boys run away — be- 
lieving that in so doing there'll be more for the younger 
ones to eat — hoping somewhere, somehow to find some- 
thing better? A hundred years ago, you'd have called 
them pioneers - now, they're just dependent non-resident 
juveniles and somebody has to take care of them. 

We feed them and house them temporarily and get in touch 
with the home community to find out why they ran away 
and what oan be done to correct home conditions before 
they're returned. Sometimes, of course, it's pretty 
hopeless and oooaslonally we even reoommend that a boy be 
kept in Chicago where he may have a chance. 

Whichever we do oosts money - and it's money well— spent. 
■These boys are not pampered, but they are taken care of. 
We're not apologizing for tliem - we're sinoerely trying 
to help them. That's a difficult job here in Chicago and 
if you think it's worth while and would like to help by 
sending ten dollars we'll be mighty glad to have it. 

Sincerely yours, 


LETTER No. 26. A follow-up sales letter after the reader has displayed interest 
in a previous mailing. 

Gentlemen; 

It was, indeed, very kind of you to send that card from 
our recent mailing, asking for information on our com- 
puter pumps. So that you might have the benefit of an 
expert in the application of service station equipment, 
we have asked our good friend R. P. Lelnberger, District 
Manager, with headquarters in your olty to come over and 
talk this over with you right away. 

Of course, the oomputer pump does add a definitely in- 
creased earning oapacity to your place of business. You 
can sell your customers by dollars or cents, or by gal- 
lons, and often times, the five gallon buyer can be pre- 
vailed upon to make it an even money sale, buy a dollar's 
worth or a dollar and a half's worth, or what not. In 
filling tanks, you can fill them full, and the price of 
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the gasoline delivered is immediately computed in an 
easily and reasonably payable amount. 

In addition to that, the novelty hasn't yet worn off of 
the Gomputer pump, and people like to go to it to buy 
gasoline. Those are the reasons that you see inoreases 
of from 12% to 70% wherever computers are put in. 

Mr. Leinberger oan help you determine just exactly the 
earning power that this type of equipment will bring you 
and I hope we may have your business through him. 

Very truly yours. 


LETTERS TO SALESMEN 

Since it is physically impossible for the average sales executive 
to spend much time with any one of his men in the field, the burden 
of supervision reverts to correspondence with them. They must 
be kept “keyed” to a fighting pitch by letters of encouragement, 
they must be given a constant flow of sales ideas and plans, and 
when they go haywire they must be disciplined and tactfully set 
back on the straight and narrow path. All of this means that 
every day, the salesman gets a large brown envelope from the 
head office. In it are not only the letters from his sales manager, 
but also letters from other departments. The credit manager 
may be asking him to help collect a delinquent account, the ad- 
vertising director may be calling his attention to some new booklet 
or direct mail campaign, or the head of the order department may 
be advising him that his quotations on a sale were not' correct. 
Sometimes the daily envelope becomes pretty heavy — the sales- 
man thinks he is getting too much mail. He chafes against it. 

That means, of course, that there should be some control over 
the number of letters written to salesmen. To let every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry plague him with inconsequential matters is one 
way to make sure that important mail will not get the attention 
which it deserves. In the best organized companies a clearing 
house for salesmen’s mail is established, and the great majority 
of letter contacts with him originate in the sales department. 
This is no doubt the wisest plan. 

Another intei-esting slant to the problem of letters to salesmen 
is the rather common idea in business that salesmen are “grand 
opera singers” who need to be handled with extreme caution — 
that they must be treated differently than ordinaiy human beings, 
that they should be inspired at frequent intervffis with a lot of 
“you can do it” letters. 
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But salesmen are not infants who must be coddled with in- 
spirational drivel. A really good achievement story now and then 
— one that has direct application to their own work — will help 
them over the rough spots. What they need more than anything 
else, however, is honest criticism of their mistakes, and sound 
suggestions which they can apply in making more sales. Too many 
letters to salesmen, on the contrary, are so full of parsley that there 
is little room left for the meat. 

Probably the best letters to salesmen being written in business 
today are by sales managers who themselves have been salesmen. 
They know the problems, the moods, and the language of the 
men in their charge. They realize that a salesman will respond to 
frankness and sincerity a lot more quicldy than to false flattery 
or browbeating. Their letters are tactful, Idnd, but honest. They 
praise, and they reprimand, in the same spirit of helpfulness — 
and that’s the way any salesman worth his salt wants to be met. 

That spirit is conspicuous in the following examples. They show 
you how the modern sales executive contacts his men by mail. 


LETTER No. 27. To encourage the salesman who is working against unfavor- 
able conditions — showing how Lincoln succeeded after many set-backs. 


Dear Dave: 

I have never run across anything that has quite as much 
challenge as the facts copied below: 

ABS LINCOLN 


Defeated as Candidate for Legislature 1832 
Defeated in Business and lost his property 1833 
Defeated as Candidate for Speaker 1838 
Defeated as Candidate for Elector 1840 
Defeated as Candidate for Commissioner 

of General Land Office 1843 
Defeated as Candidate for Congressional Nomination 1843 
Defeated as Candidate for Re-election to Congress 1848 
Defeated as Candidate for U. S. Senator 1855 
Defeated as Candidate for Vice Presidential 

Nomination 185S 
Defeated as Candidate for U. S. Senator 1858 
ELECTED TO PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES 1860 


In the face of DEFEAT and FAILURE he eventually achieved 
the highest office within the gift of this Nation - and 
undying fame! 

Honestly now. isn't there something about that brief sum- 
mary that is a more eloquent tribute to the man than a 
recitation of all the great things that he did? 

The world knows Abe Lincoln because he succeeded. 
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All he knew when he was on the way up was that you can't 
defeat a man who will not quit. 

You know the famous lines that begin, "Lives of great men 
oft remind us," and surely in abundant measure they apply 
to Abraham Lincoln. Obstacles meant nothing to his un- 
conquerable spirit - they mean nothing to the salesmen of 
this company . 

We have had our share of trouble in the past six years, 
but our courage has never been broken. Now we are headed 
for the bast year in our sales history. Like Lincoln, 
out of adversity we will rise to our greatest victory. 

Sincerely yours. 


LETTER No. 28. Pointing out how the salesman has made a mistake and ui> 
sisting that it be corrected. 


Friend Sam: 

I've just read your long letter telling of the argument 
you had with buyer Ed Underwood, and I'll say one thing - 
you certainly told him a mouthful. 

There isn't any doubt about it. What you told him was 
the truth, and you weren't afraid to call a spade a 
SPADE. 

I know that you've chuckled to yourself every time you 
recalled the interview. You certainly won the argument. 

But, Sam, how are you going to feel when you call on him 
your next trip? And it WILL be necessary that you call 
on him. You know that. 

And how, Sam, is he going to feel? Not a bit friendly, 
I'll warrant. 

I can just picture the two of you fighting like a couple 
of cocks in a pit. And that won't be good for our 
business, Sam. 

Now, you won the argument. Ho doubt of it. And you got 
a lot of personal satisfaction out of doing so. But you 
need Ed's business, and so do we, so here's what I sug- 
gest you do to make sure we'll get it. 

Write Ed a letter of apology. Tell him you lost your 
head. Tell him you're sorry. Tell him that you are 
usually a "right guy," but you were dead wrong in "sound- 
ing off" as you did. Say you'll be grateful if he'll 
forgive you. 

Do this for business' sake, Sam, and send me a copy of 
the letter you write him. This is one time when, I 
think, it will pay to pocket your pride. 


Sincerely yours. 
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letter No. 29. Built around a poem which has a fighting message for the 
salesman. 

Dear Joe; 

There was onoe a young farmer who laid down his hoe and 
went to the city to pile up some dough. 

He tried this thing and that thing but had no success. 

Every gol durn thing fliwered and came out a mess. 

The three cents in his pocket he viewed with alarm, 
so he bought him a stamp and wrote back to the farm. 
"Dear Dad," he began it, "I am writing in hope 
you can help a poor guy at the end of his rope." 

The next day came a letter with something enclosed, 
for to help the young man was his father disposed. 

Now, wouldn't you think that a strange thing to send, 
just a plain piece of rope with a knot in one end I 
The boy thought so, too, till the letter he read, 
and then he caught on for 'twas this that it said: 

"If you've played out your rope till it's almost all 
gone, a big knot in the end will help you hang on." 

When you've used up every last selling idea you can dig 
up - or think you have . , , 

When you've met with so many turn-downs that you're 
afraid to look a tough prospect in the eye - or think you 
are . . . 

When you begin to think you made a mistake not to stick 
to farming, or selling papers, or whatever you used to do 
that didn't require matching your wits against the other 
fellow's . . . 

Then you're pretty close to the end of your rope. 

That IS the time to give yourself a shot in the arm - or 
a kick in the pants. Praotice resting your chin over the 
back of a chair for fifteen minutes every night ... so 
it will start sticking out again. 

It's just as true of sales-fightlng as it is of prize- 
fighting: A man isn't licked until he admits it. 

"If you've played out your rope till it's almost all 
gone, a big knot in the end will help you hang on." 

Fightingly yours. 


LETTER No. 30. A reminder that alibis are not wanted. 

Dear Shorty: 

You have heard of the Squidgicum Squeeges that swallow 
themselves — well even such odd critters would have a 
merry time swallowing the old alibis for not getting the 
order that some of the boys are sending in. 

The only thing that I can figure out is that they have 
been listening to ghost talks. The old alibis are dead. 
Some salesmen are still "sfceered" from the terrible tales 
they heard three or four years ago. 
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Looking at Business Prospects in the broad daylight now 
IS something to behold. Automobiles, eleotrioal ap- 
pliances, home furnishings, etc., are selling like kisses 
at a church bazaar (Just wait your turn. Deacon) . Hun- 
dreds of lines are on the way to new sales records. 

It just won't do for anybody in the organization to go on 
using ghost alibis. 

I can swallow a good one like, "Mr. O'Connor was laid up 
with a Charlie horse when I called and would not talk 
business, " even though I do think to myself that possibly 
it was White Horse. But I do not want to hear any more 
ghost stories until next Halloween. 

Let's all get going so that we can keep the ghost walking 
every pay day and see if it isn't possible to make him 
paok some bigger checks starting about the first of the 
year. 

No, it wasn't Ghost Written for me. I mean it. 


Sincerely, 


LETTER No. 31. A New Year letter to salesmen with the interesting story of a 
man who decided to be re-born. 

Dear Jim; 

With another year of our lives spent, my thoughts natu- 
rally turn to you, and the fifty-four other men, who have 
been fighting to lift the sales of our products back to 
old levels. 

That you have given your best, goes without saying. You 
all know that for ten years I worked in the field for our 
oorapany. Nobody could understand better than I do the 
problems which you have met so fearlessly, or the moments 
of discouragement which must have been yours. You know 
that I wish you happiness. I hope you have it in great 
measure. 

But to men of ambition, like you and me, great happiness 
can only oome with great progress. You want to flap your 
wings and fly back to the times when sales were more 
abundant - you want to get out of the muck and the ralre 
into which the depression threw us all . 

Jim, I think more than anything else we need to cleanse 
our minds of all that we have gone through — to start the 
New Year just as we would pick up a new book, with the 
old one closed for the last time and put away on the 
shelf. I know of a salesman who did that. 

Buck Newman was his name, and he worked in Texas. He was 
a great giant of a fellow, and in his territory there 
wasn't a soul who didn't know and like him. But Buck had 
been stubbing his toes, too, against the brlok wall of 
the depression. He was selling half of what he had once 
sold. He wasn't happy. 
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So he made a rather remarkable resolution for the New 
Year. He decided that he was going to be born again - to 
start out absolutely CLEAN. So he bought himself a new 
suit, new shoes, new hat, and even new underwear. The 
last day of the old year he got a new haircut, and the 
next fflorning he gave his skin a good scrubbing. He meant 
to see that a brand new Buck Newman want cut to work on 
that first day of the New Year. 

I wonder, Jim, if old Buck didn't have the inspiration 
which you and I can use in making something more of our- 
selves in 193B? To wash our minds clean of all negative 
thoughts, to be born again - new inside and out - to be 
the high-stepping, confident fellows we were six years 
ago. 

Maybe that's the only way to happiness for you and me, 
Jim. Think about it as the New Year dawns. 


Sincerely yours. 


LETTER No. 32. In which a clever sales manager recruits the wives of his 
salesmen. 


Dear Mrs. Godfrey: 

Many of our representatives are fortunate in having wives 
who are interested in our merchandise plans. None of 
them are keener, however, than those who assist at our 
local Exhibitions. We feel that they are members of the 
Sales Team. 

Because of your interest I want you to accept the en- 
closed Toothbrush. Its value is small, but there is a 
great sales idea behind it. 

It Is the first time in this country that a solid head 
(other than a flat head), has been mounted as a Tooth- 
brush handle motif. 

(1) These brushes will gain immediate attention in 
Dealers' shops by reason of their N-0-V-E~L-T-Y . 

(2) Children will love them and they will enable par- 
ents to persuade the kiddies to brush their teeth 
regularly. (You know: "Willie, have you brushed 
your teeth today with Doggy?") 

(3) I expect you find that in family bathrooms there 
is a genuine desire by meticulous people to KNOW 
THEIR OWN TOOTHBRUSH AT A GLANCE. 

Perhaps you would like to try the Toothbrush out your- 
self, or gat a friend to do it. 

If you like the idea, I e^eot you will sell it to your 
husband and if you have time to drop me a line with any 
news, please don't hesitate to do so. 

If you are too busy, please D-O-N-'-T worry. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
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LETTER No. 33. In wliich salesmen are asked to pay tribute to an executive by 
increased orders. 


Dear Bob: 

Twenty-five years ago, on the night of August 12, 1912, a 
big, raw-boned youngster swung off a Michigan Central 
day-coaoh at Kalamazoo, and for the first time in his 
life, set foot on United States soil. There was no band 
to welcome him. No one to give him the keys to the city. 
Even the hack drivers hardly gave him a glance. They 
knew there would not be enough money rattling around In 
the boy's pockets to make it worth their while ... he 
was too obviously "from the country. " 

And they were right about it. The smell of the soil and 
of the oow barn was still on his clothes, and his hands 
were covered with the calluses that come only from the 
handles of pitchforks and the "faucets" of cows. 

Early the next morning found this boy trudging along a 
dusty road to a spot three miles north of Kalamazoo 
where, in the middle of a corn field, another immigrant 
boy was dreaming and sweating a piddling little convert- 
ing plant into a gigantio paper mill. The new boy had 
heard there might be a job. The older one sized him up, 
saw that he fitted into the design on the trestle-board, 
and that is how Doc Southon, at seven o ' clock in the 
morning of August 13, 1912, met Jacob Kindlaberger and 
went to work for KVP. 

I think you know much of what had gone on before, and of 
what happened thereafter ... how that, discouraged by two 
years looking for work in his native London and not find- 
ing it, he borrowed money and sailed by steerage for 
Canada . . . landed in Halifax in February, 1910 . . . was 
sent to Leamington, Ontario, by an employment agency with 
the promise of a job waiting ... found it a false report 
. . . walked the streets all night in the snow with only 6^ 
in his pockets . . . hired out to a farmer the next morning 
although he had never had a farm tool in his hands before 
. . . milked cows and tended tobacco crops for the next two 
and a half years. 

Then the trip to Kalamazoo on the hearsay evidence there 
might be a job. First, a job as clerk ... but that was 
only a title. Im those days, everyone from J.K. on down 
pushed trucks, shoveled coal, hustled broke, tied bundles 
... did everything there was to do. Next a road job in 
'14, selling ice blankets. Before long, production. 

Then a hand in sales. General Sales Manager and Third 
Vice-President in '25. First Vice-President and Director 
in '36. 

That's pretty sketchy, but it gives the high spots. Some 
mighty low ones, too, for that matter. 

Twenty-five years of Doc's kind of Hard Work and Loyalty 
calls for some real recognition. Now don't reaoh for 
your check book , , . this is something a darned sight more 
important than golf bags and loving cups . . . something 
that will please him a thousand times more. 
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Just send him some ORDERS. 

Now don't think I'm crazy. I know just as well as you 
do that you have orders in here since last May that are 
still unshipped . . . that you are afraid to face some of 
your oustoraers without a bodyguard , . . that you are 
soared to call on others for fear they will make you take 
an order. 

That condition, however, does not apply on two lines. 
Those lines are PARCHMENT and SPECIAL'fy. We can still 
handle BIG increases in both. And both can be highly 
profitable . 

So what we are asking is this . . . will you ... as the 
best possible kind of a sales manager ... go out every 
day between now and Labor Day, determined to make the 
next five weeks the greatest weeks for PARCHMENT and 
SPECIALTY in the mill's history? 

You will? That's great! Not that I had any doubt about 
it ... in fact, I was all prepared. For in this mail, 
you should also find a packet of stickers like the one 
attached ... ONE FOR DOC . 

Put one on every PARCHMENT and SPECIALTY order you send 
in between now and Labor Day. Put one on the envelope, 
too. 

Let's pile them in until the bloody Henglishman yells for 
"elpl" 

ONE FOR DOC 

P. S. He started work on the morning of the 13th, I'll 
bet a little personal note arriving that morning (it's on 
Friday) would make him feel like a million . . . yes, TWO 
million. 


LETTERS TO HELP THE SALESMAN 

Another good arrow in the letter-man’s quiver is the one written 
from the home office which aims to supplement the work of the 
salesman. It may help to break down the prospect's resistance, 
to strengthen the good will of the old customer, or to increase the 
enthusiasm of the new buyer. The letter of this type takes various 
slants, but in each case the primary object is to make things easier 
for the man who is fighting for orders. 

One of the most common examples of this group is the letter 
telling the prospect that the salesman is going to call. Instead 
of walking “cold” into the prospect’s office, the salesman has 
been introduced by a friendly letter which gives him a nice "build- 
up” and tells some of the good points about the product which he 
sells. When this letter is properly written, it can be a powerful 
force in helping the salesman to get a good reception, and even 
to get the order. 
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Another of these supplementary sales helps is the letter which 
follows the call of the salesman — either thanking the prospect 
who did not buy for his courtesy in gi-anting an interview, or 
welcoming the man who did buy as a new customer of the conapany . 
In the first ease, the letter may help the salesman to be more 
successful on a later call; in the second, it may help him land an- 
other order. 

A third important letter in this group is the one used to regain 
“lost sheep" — asking former customers why they have stopped 
buying, and seeking to bring them hack to the fold. Human 
beings like attention. Often a friendly inquiry, “Where have 
you been — we have missed you,” will do the job. Usually, such 
letters make replies easy by enclosing a return envelope — some- 
times stamped — or a questionnaire which the former customer is 
asked to check. 

Quite often these letters to inactive customers bring back 
answers which are not quite so pleasing. They bring complaints 
into the open about past service. Perhaps the credit manager has 
written a tactless collection letter, perhaps the quality of goods 
in the last shipment was not up to par, perhaps the buyer had 
been offended by an impudent salesman. When such things hap- 
pen, the average individual says nothing. He just stops buying, 
but he carries a grudge against the company and often speaks 
about it to his friend's and neighbors. 

But complaints of this sort are often blessings in disguise. They 
show the management things which are wrong in the business, the 
Mnks in certain employees or policies which need to be straight- 
ened. Unless a company knows the reactions, the moods, of its 
customers it cannot plan that type of service which will please 
them. For that reason, the letter to inactive customers does two 
jobs; (1) it helps to increase sales, and (2) it brings to light certain 
faults that have been working against sales. 

But suppose you examine some of these letters used to break 
ground for the salesman — examples taken from the files of some 
of our best known companies. 


LETTER No. 34. To get the new salesman off on the right foot. 

Dear Mr. Jones; 

A light oomplexioned man of medium build is about 
to enter your life. He is not a figment of some 
fortune teller's imagination, but a real, .live 
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man, who walks and talks. Incidentally, he talks 
about Smith Valves; and he knows what he's talking 
about . 

Ha's been with us for about ten years now, and he 
likes his job almost as much as his golf. Because 
of his unusual knowledge of valves, and valve prob- 
lems, we are putting him in your locality; where a 
man has to know valves. 

Mr. Jones, may we introduce our new representative 
in your territory - Mr. J. H. Williamson. 

You may expect a visit from him next Tuesday morn- 
ing. In the meantime, you can reach him at Main 
0124, should you need prices or information of any 
sort before his visit. 

Sincerely, 


LETTER No. 3S. A build-up for the salesman who is about to call on an old 
customer. 

Dear Mr. Knowles: 

Business today is in muoh the same position as a clipper 
ship caught in a squall . . . When the glass started to go 
down and the sea started to come up, the skipper took in 
sail just as you out down expenses. 

He laid to under bare poles with an eye on the barometer 
for the first sign of better weather. He didn't wait for 
the sun to come out ... no sooner had the wind dropped 
than he was bending on canvas. 

In the last year, the business barometer has showed un- 
mistakable signs of clearing. The squall seems to have 
blown itself out. The seas are getting smoother every 
day. Isn't it time to clamp on sail, and begin to turn 
those losses into profits? 

Folks are more in a buying mood than they have been for 
several years. With more money to spend, and less fear 
of the future, they are looking askance at some of the 
things around the house which have outlived their useful- 
ness. A lot of these things are going to be replaced 
before the year is over — and you are going to sell them. 

As a good skipper, you know that this is the way the wind 
is blowing. You are undoubtedly planning to increase 
your stock and be ready for increased business. And that 
is the wise thing to do! What you don't have, you can't 
sell. The merchant with the most complete stock of goods 
is the one who will get the biggest share of the hardware 
business in your town. 

Our old sea-dog, Charlie Hays, will be around to see you 
next week with our new catalog, and as many samples as he 
can carry. You'll find that we, too, have had an eye on 
the barometer . . . have added many attractive items which 
are going to be money-makers for you. 
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Charlie has been calling on you for twenty years. You 
know that he has your interest at heart. So put your 
heads together and make up the order which will bring 
customers flocking to your store during these coming 
winter months. 

The squall is over. It's time to spread your canvas and 
get some real speed out of the old ship. 

Cordially yours. 


LETTER No. 36. Used when the salesman failed to get an order. 

Dear Mr. Summers: 

Mr. Brown says you were mighty nice to him. when he call- 
ed last week. We appreciate your courtesy just as much 
as ha did. You know why Mr. Brown stopped in your store 

- he wants your business. So do we. But wanting never 
made anything happen. 

It is our job to prove to you that the merchant who sells 
our hats and gloves gives his customers the best value - 
and makes more money for himself. 

Well, we oan prove it. 

For sixty years, we have been making hats and gloves - 
making them better eaoh year. We have had our ups and 
downs but always the same ideal - to give our dealers the 
best that we knew how to make. 

We cannot describe in one letter all of the good points 
of our hats and gloves. Mr. Brown will do that. Examine 
his samples, consider the prioes, decide for yourself. 

But we do want to say that our interest in the customer 
does not stop with the sale. We mean that. After all, 
service is the big thing in your mind. Ours, tool From 
the time that you give us an order, you will see some- 
thing unusual and different in the way we cooperate with 
you, 

Mr. Brown will be seeing you again. In the meantime it's 
your move. Sign and return the enclosed card. You don't 
need to stamp it. It will bring back to you our catalog 

- full of good reasons for your becoming one of our 
thousands of satisfied customers. 

Sincerely yours. 


LETTER No. 37. Apprecialion expressed for order given the salesman, with a 
paperweight added for good measure. 

Dear Mr. Mowson: 

Thank you for the order which you gave Mr. Mellor. 

Thank you too, for your courtesy to him, which is 
much appreciated. His visit was encouraging because 
it was the best order which he had taken. 
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He tells me that he had tea with Mrs. Mowson and 
yourself and he will long remember this hospitality. 

We would e^lain that he took over a new oar on Mon- 
day, his first day for the House in your part of the 
country. Due to an oversight he had to wait many 
hours for the car and lost the whole of Monday. 

Loaded and away on Monday night, he mat snow and 
wintry road conditions. When he reached Lincoln- 
shire he found that his predecessor had dodged 
round many of the better customers during the 
previous week. 

Now you will understand why your kindness must have 
been encouraging to him. 

please accept the enclosed model of the Discus (our 
trade mark) . It is a small gesture of our apprecia- 
tion, but might be useful as a paperweight. 


Yours very truly. 


LETTER No, 3S. Seeking to reinstate an order -which the buyer -wanted to cancel. 


Dear Mr. Doherty: 

There is one principle, friend Doherty, to which this 
company always subscribes, and this is that "the oustomer 
is always right." 

Therefore, if you want us to oanoel your order of the 
second, we shall do It without hesitation. Fact is, the 
order will not he shipped unless you write telling -that 
it is quite all right for us to put your order back in 
work. 

And frankly, we cannot help but feel that it would be to 
your best interests to write us and say: 

"Go ahead, Deltox, and reinstate our order." 

You will understand, since the value of your order is 
only 1159.00, that this Is not a wholly selfish view. 
Instead, it is encouraged by the knowledge that people 
who buy fibre rugs frequently purchase items in furniture 
at the same time. Even when this doesn't happen, the 
fibre rug sale keeps you In touch with the customer, and 
a close contact results in continued business from the 
user, as you know. 

What do you say? Shall we put the order back in work? 

If your answer is "yes" just put your initials opposite 
the words; "Go ahead, Deltox," and we'll understand. 


Sincerely yours. 
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LETTER No. 39. An order is at stake, but the prospect thinks the prices are 
too high. 


Dear Mr. Jackson; 

I certainly appreciated your letter, even though I cannot 
agree with you that our prioes are too high. While it is 
true that many commodities are cheaper today than they 
were a year ago, this does not apply to our partioular 
line . 

In fact, Mr. Jackson, we are paying 10 per cent more on 
an average for our raw materials than we did in 1936. If 
we followed the current market in setting our prices, wa 
would be obliged to charge you more today than we did a 
year ago. 

Prices, after all, are relatively unimportant. Except in 
one or two rare instances, no manufacturer and no mer- 
chant has ever developed a permanent business or made any 
money selling "price goods." We cannot afford to do busi- 
ness on a price basis, and I do not believe you can 
either. 

When both sides of the ledger have been added, and a bal- 
ance struck, isn't it a fact that our biggest and most 
Important asset is our good name? In that respect, we 
are all like Tom Appleton of Big Bend, Kansas. 

One day Tom was the richest and bast beloved man in town. 
■The next morning he was a homeless pauper - house and 
store scattered to the four winds by a tornado. 

In six months he was on his feet again and almost as well 
off as before. Why? Because, Tom still had one valuable 
asset. People trusted him. We wired him to order what 
he needed and pay when he could - and so did every other 
house with whom he was doing business. A tornado might 
destroy his house and his store - but it could not damage 
his good name. 

Your good name, too, is worth more to you than anything 
you own, just as ours is to us. Your name and our name 
stand for the goods we carry and the business methods we 
use. Neither of us oan afford to sell poor goods at out 
prioes . 

Considering the cost of our raw materials and labor, our 
prioes are fair. Our overhead is the lowest in the in- 
dustry. The only way we could reduce prioes, and oon- 
tinue to make normal profits would be to cheapen the 
product. If we did, it would destroy our good name as a 
manufacturer, and, if you continued to sell our line, 
yours as a merchant. 

Do you believe that either of us oan afford to do this? 


Yours very truly. 
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LETTER No. 40. Written to inactive customers, asking them why they stopped 
buying. 

Dear Friend: 

Seems like a long time since 1935, doesn't it? It has 
been a long time, and many things have happened, mostly 
lor the better, we hope. 

To get right down to oases, I feel quite badly when I 
realize you haven't shipped Beatrice a can of cream since 
1935. Surely we couldn't have treated you so poorly that 
you are through with us for keeps. 

This is a New Year, and 1, for one, want to make a better 
showing than I did in 1936. BUT, I NEED YOUR HELP. 

Did we do something to annoy you, or just what is the 
reason you stopped sailing cream to us? Tell me frankly. 
Of course, we "crack up" once in a while, and "muff" 
something — who doesn't? But that doesn't mean that we 
did it on purpose, or that we feel any better about los- 
ing a good customer. 

Just give me the low down on the back of this letter and 
slip it in the prepaid envelope, and mail. It won't take 
a minute, and besides, you will be helping me a lot. 

It wouldn't be a bad idea to "shoot" me a oan of oream, 
so that you oan compare results. 

Remember, a word from you, a oan of cream, or both, will 
surely be appreoiated. Thank you! 

In all friendliness, 


LETTERS TO BUILD GOODWILL 

We come now to a fascinating group of business letters — those 
written not for some necessary purpose, but purely to wn or 
increase customer goodwill. Because few of them cover any spe- 
cific need of business, they appear in a multitude of varieties. To 
give you examples of the whole of them would reqture an entire 
book, or perhaps a set of books, but those which follow will give 
you a good idea of what they accomplish in building more friendly 
relations between the company and the public which it serves. 

It is safe to say that the letter which does 7io< have to be written 
quite often achieves the most in cementing the friendship of the 
customer or associate. The letter from the manager of the hotel 
where you stopped last week, hoping that you were well-treated, 
and inviting you to come another time — the letter from the 
president of your company, welcoming you as a new employee — 
the letter from the company with which you deal sending you a 
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calendar for next year — the letter expressing sympathy because 
you were injured in an automobile accident last week — the let- 
ter congratulating you on the new building into which you have 
just moved — Christmas letters — New Year letters all unneces- 
sary, but what a wallop each one carries. 

A merchant in Illinois, for example, always sends a gi’eeting to 
anyone who moves into his temtory. It goes something like this: 
“Welcome to our community. "We are glad you have picked us as 
your neighbors, and we want you to make yourself at home in our 
store. Come in any time soon. We’ll be mighty glad to see you.” 

Some executives are constantly looking for opportunities to 
contact customers — opportunities beyond the rule and rote of 
business. They take pains to show each customer that he is also 
a friend of the company. If a dealer in Indiana, for example, goes 
into politics and is elected to public office, he gets a nice letter of 
congratulation. If another dealer’s warehouse is destroyed by 
&e or flood, he gets a sincere letter of sympathy. Weddings, 
births, deaths — they are all recognized by human, friendly letteis. 

These, of course, are the individual cases which are handled as 
they happen to reach the executive’s attention. There are other 
times, more formal and conventional, when form letters can be 
mailed to entire groups of customers. Most companies send out 
cordial greetings to their dealers and customers during the 
Christmas holidays — others on Thanksgiving Day, the Fourth of 
July, Lincoln’s birthday, and other popular times for celebration. 
Some of these letters are quite serious in tone, others written in a 
lighter spirit — but they all carry the spirit of mutual under- 
standing, and thanks for past business. 

Some of the Christmas letters are accompanied by little gifts — 
souvenirs of good will and appreciation. Usually, these gifts are 
inexpensive, but that depends on the size of the customer and 
the value of his annual business. The majority of the companies 
using Christmas letters, however, prefer to let them stand alone 
as sincere gestures of friendliness. They are afraid that gifts will 
he interpreted as "bribes” for future business. 

Sincerity, certainly, must pervade the goodwill letter. Lacking 
it, the letter becomes a boomerang to return with the scorn of the 
reader, rather than his appreciation. Goodwill letters flow from 
the heart, not the head The man who likes people sincerely, who 
takes a genuine, human interest in others, will write goodwill 
letters which ring true. The man who is by nature quarrelsome 
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and critical, who snaps and snarls at liis fellowmen on the slightest 
provocation, cannot hope to put the friendly spirit in his letters. 
His attempt to become cordial falls flat, and what he says is 
accepted as blatant flattery. The result is the contempt of the 
reader, and not his favor. Unfriendly people should not try to 
write friendly letters. 

The following examples, taken from modern business, will 
show you how some companies are using letters to build goodwill. 
Your own imagination will suggest other ways that the job can 
be done. 


LETTER No. 41. On his eleventli anniversary in the insurance basiness, the 
writer thanks his clients for their friendship and cooperation. 


Dear Mr. Ennis: 

In the month of March, the year 1926 . . . 

a young man set out an the earnest quest of earning a 
living. In the type of business whioh appealed most to 
him, he oast his lot. 

It took but a very short time for this young man to learn 
that earning a living in the terms of dollars and cents 
was not the primary requisite of employment. 

He found in rubbing shoulders with a world of realities, 
that other things mattered far more, - unselfishness, 
consideration of others, conscientious service, and above 
all, honesty. 

He learned, too, that his most valuable asset was not his 
bank account, nor his worldly goods, nor things material, 
but rather, his loyal friends. 

Having personally played the role of this young man, I 
have learned these things and learned them well . I 
therefore, want to express to you my most sincere thanks 
for your loyal friendship and your genuine cooperation in 
the past. They have made it possible for me to pass the 
milestones ~ one by one - and have contributed largely 
toward making my eleventh anniversary in the insurance 
business possible. 

Very truly yoxirs, 


LETTER No. 42. A remarkably good letter of sympathy to the customer who had 
lost his hoy. 


Dear Mr. Harrell: 

I have just heard of the great personal loss suffered by ' 
you in the terrible calamity that so suddenly brought 
death and destruction to your city. 
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Buildings and even cities can be restored, but the un- 
timely death of your beloved son is an irreparable loss. 
At a time like this, mare words pale into insignifioanoe 
and while there isn't muoh we oan do to help, we feel it’ 
our bounden duty, and are willing and happy to add our 
mite by shipping you anything you may need in the re- 
building of your business. Of course, we'll gladly ex- 
tend any kind of credit terms you desire. May we have 
the privilege of doing that muoh . . . little as it is? 

To hear of an old friend and customer losing practically 
everything and to have the life of his boy snuffed out 
like the flicker of a candle, brings home to us very 
forcibly, the heartaches and sadness from which many 
people in your city are suffering. 

Cruel as these catastrophes are, we cannot stay the fury 
of the elements . . . that is beyond the power of man . . . 
but we can do our part by lending a helping hand wherever 
possible. Perhaps you will derive some small measure of 
oomfort from the knowledge that out of the ashes and de- 
bris there will arise a bigger and better city, and no 
doubt, were it possible, the voices of your boy and 
others whose lives were so suddenly snuffed out, would 
chant in unison: 

"To you from falling hands we throw the torch. 

Be yours to hold it high." 

May the Almighty give you strength and courage to carry 
on. For carry on you must ... for the sake of the de- 
pendents of those who have gone ahead. 

Sincerely, 


LETTER No. 43. Telling the customere that In spite of the destruction of ware- 
house and office, the company is still blessed with their loyalty. 

To Our Customers: 

The disastrous fire which completely destroyed our 
offices and warehouse last Friday and Saturday is over. 

By nightfall Saturday, we were faced with the realization 
that our stocks were totally lost, our place of business 
demolished, and that to all appearances we were fortunate 
indeed to salvage our steel encased records. 

A pale picture to say the least, but colored appreciably 
by the multitude of messages from business friends offer- 
ing encouragement and assistance. For each we are deeply 
grateful - our most valuable asset, your good will, could 
not be replaced as have our offices, warehouse, and 
stocks. 

ffe are operating permanently from our new home 350-354 
West Erie Street. Our policy is ever still, the sincere 
aim to serve you efficiently and economically with the 
quality products familiar to every Odman oustomer. 

Our telephone remains unchanged, the familiar Superior 
5584. Please use it, we shall welcome the opportunity to 
serve you now as always. 

Yours very truly. 
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LETTER No. 41. A fine thank-you message which starts with an interesting 
story. 


Dear Mr. Anderson; 

One morning while George Bashington was riding over 
his plantation accompanied by a friend, a humble 
negro slave raised his hat to Washington as he passed 
by. and, to his friend's astonishment, Washington doffed 
his hat . 

After they had ridden a few paces, his astonished friend 
inquired if he was in the habit of thus saluting his 
slaves . 

Washington's reply was significant; 

"I allow no man to outdo me in courtesy. " 

We feel the same way. You showed courtesy by paying 
your insurance premium promptly and we, not to be out- 
done, return it by saying; "Thank youl" 

Very sincerely, 


LETTER No. 45. To announce (he moving into new quarters, and inriting the 
cnatomere to “come up and see us sometime.” 

Dear Mr. Graham; 

Won't you eat a hearty breakfast some morning real soon 
and make the olimb up here to our new quarters? 

It's a bit breath-taking (the climb) but the true adven- 
turer won't mind that. Besides, we'll have our trusty 
St. Bernard Alpine rescue dog out on the stairs, with a 
cask of the best about his neck. 

We're proud of our new home and we want to show it off to 
you. There's more than twice the room we had over on the 
opposite corner, where we were born and spent the first 
eighteen years of our life. It's worth the climb just to 
see Joe Kubasta, our production manager, reveling in the 
increased efficiency he's getting now! 

Then, too, when you visit us we'll have a chance to cough 
politely and call your attention to all the new equipment 
we've bought these last few months: the printing multi- 
graphs, automatically fed, which deliver 7800 letters 
each an hour .... the new high-speed Baum folder .... the 
nine new typewriters .... the new automatic Gordon print- 
ing presses with Miller air feeders, etc. 

We'll hesitate — artfully — in front of those presses, 
because when you see the genuinely excellent color print- 
ing we're doing, you may make a mental note to call us in 
the next time you need letterheads, envelopes, invoices, 
or any other sort of printing. The man in charge of this 
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department is a master printer in the old Guild sense of 
the word! Enclosed is a sample of a job going through 
one of the presses today. 

Then we'll take you to my own turreted office, where — 
immodestly enough — the bookcase is decorated with the 
silver cup presented to us (the cup itself says) "for ex- 
cellence of letter copy," 'and with the gold medal we got 
last fortnight for another DMA letter. 

Whereupon we shall realize at long last that these things 
which mean so much to us, couldn't possibly be quits THAT 
interesting to you .... and for the rest of your stay 
we'll be well-mannered. We do want you to oome. If 
there's a hurry-up job you need now, of course telephone 
us — at 570. But plan to visit us soon. 


Cordially, 


LETTER No. 46. A young man just one year in business writes a Christmas 
greeting to the men who have helped him get started. 


Dear Mr. Scott : 

Alone in the office; doing a bit of night work. Outside, 
the clanging of street oars, the voices of the scrub 
women banging their buckets about and stopping to ex- 
change a bit of blarney With the night watchman. Mind 
began to wander from one thing to another. Forgot the 
work. Thought of Christmas, of the year gone by, thought 
of you. 

A year ago; took the bull by the horns and started a 
brokerage business. A little nerve, a few accounts, and 
a lot of friends. Those were the only assets. Here it 
is Christmas and still in the ring. Nothing to brag 
about, haven't set the world on fire, but going better 
every day. Every reason to be happy and merry and joyful 
just as people are supposed to be at this time of the 
year. 

Been thinking about all of this. Came to me all of a 
sudden that it is to you, and the other good fellows like 
you, that the Steinmeyer Brokerage Company owes its small 
sucoess. ■you are one of the stars to whom we hitched our 
wagon and you helped to pull us through. Because of you 
the candle of the New Year will burn brightly in our 
little apartment. 

Going home now. Got to sleep a bit. Just wanted to put 
Into words the thoughts of the last half hour. Wanted to 
tell you that it is a merry Christmas for me and dad, and 
the wife and kiddies. Wanted to thank you, wanted you to 
know how I felt about it. 

Wanted more than anything else to wish you all that you 
have given us, a very JOLLY CHRISTMAS. 


Sincerely yours, 
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letter No. 47. A form letter from a company to its customers, wishing them 
a Happy Christmas. 

Dear Mr. Wynne; 

"Merry Christmas? Bah ! Humbug !" cried Scrooge to Old 
Marley's Ghost. And that's the way a few folks still 
feel about Christmas. You can spot one of them in a 
crowd by hia sour face and dark scowl. Poor devil - the 
man who misses the spirit of Christmas is more to be 
pitied than cursed. 

I.t's the same kind of a fellow who bullies his wife at 
breakfast, hogs the center of the street while driving to 
the office, shouts and raves at his employees all day, 
and then goes home to give his wife another dose. He 
thinks all doctors are quacks, all lawyers chiselers, and 
calls the Community Fund a big racket. Because he hates 
everybody and everything worth while, he is left alone in 
his thought-poisoned world. 

But why worry about the Scrooges? Sometimes even they 
are made to realize that fellowship, and love, and toler- 
ance are the qualities that make life sweet. Until they 
do. v;e are perfectly vHlling to string along with the 
folks like you who can still get a kick out of playing 
Santa Claus to their kids and friends - who can say 
"Merry Christmas" to their neighbors and mean it. 
Christmas, more than anything else is a day of appreci- 
ation, a cleansing time of old enmities, a rebirth of 
good thoughts for those who walk the world with us. Cer- 
tainly, we are proud this holiday season to have your 
friendship, and we pledge our utmost in the days to come 
in keeping your goodwill. While we may buy and sell to 
each other - perhaps not always agree on this or that - 
let it be understood always that we do appreciate your 
business, that most heartily and sincerely do wish you 
now . . . 

A gloriously happy Christmas ! 

LETTER No. 48. .A Christmas greeting sent by a salesman to those who had 
given him orders during the year. 

Dear Mr. Smith; 

This evening as I drove toward home after making 
the day's calls, I passed through three or four 
towns and saw the business streets all bedecked 
with bright lights and holly, and I got to think- 
ing about "Christmas." 

And the thought came to my mind as I spun over 
the ribbon of highway, that a salesman's life is 
a lot like a highway. I speed along day in and 
day out, always striving for new sales goals. 

Some days the road seems smoother than others. 

Then at the end of the year comes Christmas. 

Father Time, serving as traffic officer, shifts 
the signals and the sign says "STOP !" 

It's not a bad idea . , . stopping to look back 
over the road because American business is geared 
to high speed, and in my hurry I may not have 
taken time to say "Thank You" for every order you 
gave me . 
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So I'm taking time here at home tonight to type 
this little letter and tell you how muoh your or- 
ders have meant to me personally. Your friendship 
has helped make the road smoother for me this past 
year and I am looking forward to many more years 
of pleasant contacts with you. 

I sincerely wish you and yours a very MERRY 
CHRISTMAS and a HAPPY. PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR ! 

Cordially yours. 

LETTER No. 49. Dramatic Christmas and New Year letter to salesmen. You 
see them in many other luiusual forms — stars, crosses, trees, etc. 

Dear Tom; Even though you have 
grown up I bet you still like to 
hang up the old stocking for San- 
ta Claus 1 I know I do. and you 
should see the big kick my kids 
get out of watching me do it. In 
fact I get such a Rick out of it 
myself that I am having this lit- 
tle message to you typed in the 
shape of a stocking. I hope it 
will give my letter that "homey" 
feeling that we a 1 1 associate 
with Christmas and that I'm try- 
ing to pass on to you. You 
have bean a real wheelhorse, 

Tom, during the past twelve 
months and I want you to 
know that I appreciate it. 

Your untiring efforts 
have been a big factor 
in helping us to get the 
volume that we did. We 
all have our hats off 
to you I It looks to me 
like the new year 
is going to offer a 
real opportunity for 
business. Of course, we 
have got to fight for it, 
but you know how to do that 
consistently and I am count- 
ing on you to do even better in 
the coming year. Before closing, 
may I say that I hope your stay 
with your loved ones this Christ- 
mas will be a very happy one. It is 
this reunion of the family oirole 
that we all look forward to at 
this season and I hope that 
yours will be all that you 
want it to be. And don't 
forget that an early st- 
art after the holidays 
will give you an edge 
on your competitors. 

Take advantage of 
it. MERRY 
CHRISTMAS. 
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LETTER No- SO. A goodwill thanksgiving letter, mailed to customers who pay 
their bills promptly. 

Dear Mr. Wartz: 

Thtmksgivlng Time again 

And to the most of us that means turkey and all the trim- 
mings, but more important than that it will be a time for 
giving thanks for our many blessings; and ve do have much 
to be thankful for when we stop to think of the millions 
whose larders are empty. 

Two of the things we are thankful for are the pleasure of 
doing business with you and the promptness with which you 
meet payment of your account. Our slow paying accounts 
hear from us frequently, but those who pay promptly rare- 
ly receive the commendation they deserve. 

Thank You for the splendid credit record you have 

with us, for your faith in our products and for the 
pleasant business relations we enjoy with you. 

A customer like you merits a lot of thanksgiving. That 
is our thought as the day approaohes. 

Yours very truly. 


LETTERS TO ADJUST COMPLAINTS 

Complaints to the modem executive are no longer received as a 
nuisance. Instead, they are welcomed for three reasons as an 
asset to good business. First, they provide the opportunity to sell 
the customer, in terms of action, the service which the salesman 
has sold by word of mouth. Second, they bring into the open 
conditions and faults in operation and service which should be 
corrected. Third, they often point the way to brand new methods 
and even products, which had not been thought of before. Cer- 
tainly, the customer who keeps his angry thoughts to himself, 
whether they be justified or groundless, is a menace to the com- 
pany. It is far better that his story be heard and answered, than 
that he remain silent, nursing his wounds, and telling his neighbors 
how he was mistreated. 

Furthermore, a customer represents an investment in cash to 
the company. Often, the profit on the first order is less than it 
costs, in sales and advertising expense, to get his name on the 
books. The only way to make the initial investment worth while 
is to sell him again and again. He simply must be satisfied with 
his first purchase, and any complaint must if possible be adjusted. 

Obviously, not all complaints can be handled to best advantage 
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by letter. When the amount involved is large, or the circumstances 
need verification, a personal visit by the salesman is often the 
best solution. Especially is this true when the sale.sman is seasoned 
by many wars, wise in the ways of his company, and immune to 
the temptation of buttering his bread by being partial to the 
customer. 

Fortunately, the majority of complaints received by the 
average business are not serious — they can be adjusted tactfully 
without any loss to the company, either in money or customer 
goodwill. This is substantiated by a report published a few 
years ago in which several thousand complaints made to one 
company were analyzed and classified. Granted, that the figures 
would vary in different companies, they probably come close to 
the truth in business as a, whole. According to that survey, 22.5 
per cent of the complaints were honestly made and legitimate, 
41 per cent were half-cocked and the result of impulse rather than 
reason, 23.7 per cent were “blinds” set up as a defense for lack 
of funds, and 12.8 per cent were initiated by pure, unadulterated 
cussedness. 

In other words, the man who writes adjustment letters should 
be able to handle seven out of eight complaints with ultimate 
satisfaction to company and customer. Only the 12.8 per cent 
may cause him serious difficulty — and then only because certain 
people in the world are natural-born trouble-makers. These 
people alone must be handled without gloves — and usually they 
will respond to no other treatment. 

When certain facts have to be investigated before a decision 
can be made, the customer should be told by return mail, “We 
are mighty glad to have your letter about that last shipment of 
melons, and we are losing no time in checking to see just what can 
be done. You know that we want to serve you well in this instance, 
as well as all others, and you’ll be hearing from us again soon.” 
Some companies do not hesitate to send telegrams of acknowledg- 
ment, especially if the difficulty looks serious or the amount in- 
volved IS large, while many others route their letters by special 
delivery. 

In handling any complaint there must be a willingness to meet 
the customer half way — to measure his welfare along with that of 
the company, and to reach a decision in every ease which seems 
to be fair and impartial. This means that the adjustment man 
must be neither wishy-washynorhardboiled. Back of every decision 
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made, must be a baekgi'ound of facts which any man with common 
sense would accept as true and in-efutable. 

Certainl 3 % there are a few “don’ts” which should be recognized 
b}' any man in business who handles complaints. 

1. Don’t use words that antagonize. While you may be answer- 
ing a complaint, don’t call it that. Don’t say you are surpri.sed 
at the customer’s attitude. Don’t say, “You should realize,” 
or “It’s queer that no one else has complained.’’ Put yourself 
in the other man’s shoes. Ask, “What would be my reaction if 
I were the reader instead of the writer of this letter?” 

2. Don’t try to handle complaints with form letters — not unless 
you have a gi'eat many of them all of the same kind. Remember 
that a complaint properly adjusted means money and goodwill 
saved for yom- company. Handle each case according to its own 
merit and circumstances. 

3. Don’t argue If the other fellow has gone off half-cocked, 
state the facts he has overlooked tactfully and with extreme 
good nature. Make him see that you are a reasonable man, 
anxious to serve him faniy. 

4. Don't pass the buck. If the customer is right and a mistake 
has been made, don’t spend a lot of time explaining how So-and- 
so was the culprit. He doesn’t care who is to blame, Wash 
your dirty linen in your- own back yard. 

5. Don’t ask the customer to file a claim with the railroad for 
damages suffered in transit. While this is a common practice, 
it does not build goodwill. It shifts the burden of getting 
satisfaction to the customer, and gives him the impression that 
he is left to hold the bag. 

6. Don’t offer to pay a claim, or make a compromise begrudging- 
ly. Too often, that spirit pops up in adjustment letters. Why 
be sour about it? If you are making a just settlement, then let 
the customer know you are happy to render him that service. 


LETTER No. 51. Apologizing for delay, and giving complete satisfaction. 


Dear Mr Alberts* 

Your letter dated March 23, addressed to our plant at 
Orange was handed me today. Meedless to say we sincerely 
regret that your claim for damages in the amount of $5 50 
has not been adjusted to your satisfaction before this 
time. 
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During the twenty-seven years we have been in business we 
have been extremely jealous of the reputation we have 
acquired for courtesy, not only from our office exec- 
utives but from our drivers as well. 

We are sorry the accident occurred but hope that our 
driver conducted himself in a courteous manner. We have 
instructed Mr. L. B. Long, manager of our operations at 
Orange to pay you immediately, the $5.50 in full settle- 
ment of the claim presented in your letter. 

Again we apologize for our delay in taking oare of this 
matter and will' appreciate your not holding this unfortu- 
nate experience too much against our record for careful- 
ness and courtesy. If at any time we can be of service 
to you, you have only to let us know. 

Yours very truly. 


LETTER No. 52. Here although the customer is at fault he is graciously fold 
the company will stand the loss. 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

I am sorry there has been a misunderstanding about your 
remittanoe. But there was only 40 cents with the order 
when we received it, Mr. Newman. We looked carefully and 
are still holding the piece of cardboard in whioh the 
coins were probably wrapped. 

Our mail is opened by bonded clerks and each one is under 
the strictest supervision, so it is hardly probable that 
the two one-dollar bills were taken after the order 
reached us. As we have a number of these clerks, it is 
impossible to give you the name of the one opening your 
letter. 

As you perhaps know. It is not safe to send money through 
the mail in any form except by express or post office 
money order, bank draft or personal check. If for any 
reason silver or currency must be used the letter should 
be registered. Otherwise the money goes at the sender's 
risk and we can hardly be expected to make good any loss 
that may occur. 

But you have been such a good customer for so many years 
that we wouldn't risk having a misunderstanding oome be- 
tween us, so we are marking the $1.99 account paid. I am 
sure you will now realize how unsafe it is to send money 
by open mail. So if you will use one of the safe ways 
when sending your future remittances, we can promise you 
prompt and efficient service. 

Yours very truly. 


LETTER No. 53. To answer a complaint about storage charges, and make them 
stick. 

Dear Mr. Herman: 

I am glad to have your letter and sincerely hope you will 
always write me whenever there is anything you would like 
to have cleared up. I don't need to tell you that we all 
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appreciate your business. You know how we have always 
taken care of you and made sure you would have the goods 
when you needed them. 

You know we figure close with a merchant who buys as you 
do and there just is not any leeway for added costs. 

You are so busy putting your business over in a big way 
and doing all the things you have to do that I suppose 
you failed to notice in the contract the provision that 
storage charges, if any, would have to be charged to you. 

You see, Mr. Herman, we did all our figuring on the orig- 
inal deal and made our price on the assumption that there 
would be no storage charges. The price basis on which we 
are operating is a good thing for you and helps our vol- 
ume. I have talked this over with the Credit Manager and 
he figures that if the item is allowed we will have to 
take it out of our hide. 

ffe want to keep on giving you first class service. I 
hope this transaction will help you earn a good profit on 
your investment as you certainly did buy right. 

Look up your copy of the contract. I know you are inter- 
ested in making profits as all good business man are. I 
also know you are fair and I have assured our folks that 
you will do what is right. 

Yours sincerely, 


LETTER No. 54. Answering the country doctor about finding a cockroach in a 
sample of biscuits. 


Dear Doctor Slonaker; 

I think I understand how you feel about that cockroach in 
our stunple box of biscuits. 

Fifteen years ago in the dining room of a leading hotel, 

I found one in my order of creamed chicken - my appetite 
vanished - I left my dinner practically untouched. I was 
younger then and did not even call the waiter's attention 
to the "extra portion," but to this day whan I try to 
visualize the kitchen of that hotel, I see cookroaohes 
running rampant over everything. Perhaps if I 'had been 
as frank as you have and had given the management a 
chance to explain. I would have found that conditions 
were not as I supposed. 

It was mighty fair of you to write us, for we appreciate 
an opportunity to tell you something whloh we hope will 
change your present opinion of our product and our 
standards . 

We are not satisfied to just meet the requlrenients of 
government inspectors. All employees must pass a rigid 
physical examination. Slovenly practices and dirty 
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habits are not permitted. Human hands do not touch our 
product . Employees wear clean gloves and don a clean, 
white uniform each day. 

All receptacles, mixers, and ovens are kept spotlessly 
clean. The tile floors are scrubbed and all equipment in 
mixing, baking and packing departments is washed daily, 

We are proud of our light, airy factory, our modern, up- 
to-date equipment and our standards of cleanliness, but 
we are mighty ashamed of that oookroaoh. We treat every 
crack and corner of our factory to kill insect pests, 
their eggs and larvae. Mice and rats are not tolerated - 
all of these are special problems of our business and we 
consider cleanliness in our factory as conscientiously 
as we do in our homes. 

Upon receipt of your letter we made a thorough check of 
all departments, right down to the last container, packed 
and unpacked, and we can assure you there are no more 
cockroaches . 

We are sending you another package of our biscuits and we 
hope you will have no hesitancy in sampling them. They 
are pure, clean and healthful. 

We would consider it a special favor if you will pay us a 
visit If you are ever in town - don't let us know ahead 
of time when you are coming. As a physician you will see 
many things of interest and will find we have not exag- 
gerated conditions. You will be very welcome. 

It is jokingly said that "doctors bury their mistakes" - 
won't you bury this unfortunate one of ours? 

Very truly yours. 


LETTER No. 55. Here the customer is given extra special service after com- 
plaining about a shipment. 

Dear Mr. Field: 

If we neglected to include the hinges on your recent 
hardware order, we certainly deserve everything you said 
about us in your letter of the 16th. We're sincerely 
sorry about the trouble and delay. 

In checking over our memorandum we find the hinges are 
not listed. Perhaps our Mr. Baker neglected to jot down 
this item; or possibly you overlooked mentioning the 
hinges. At any rate, the important thing is that you 
need those hinges, and need them mighty bad. So they are 
going forward today by Parcel Post, Special Delivery, 
Special Handling. You should have them almost as soon as 
this letter reaches you. 

We do hope that you will not be seriously inconvenienced. 

Sincerely yours, 
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letter No. 56. Offering the customer a reasonable compromise in answer to 
his request that some shoes be returned. 


Gentlemen; 

When a customer writes us for the privilege of returning 
boots for exchange or credit the first thought that comes 
to him is that we have customers scattered all over the 
U. S., and that we can use this returned merchandise by 
placing it with others. 

Naturally, it's embarrassing to us to decline an accommo- 
dation, which in itself looks to be only a small item, 
but when you consider that over a period, of time such re- 
quests run into the thousands, you can appreciate that it 
would be necessary for us to set up a department requir- 
ing additional help and resulting in added expense. This 
expense cannot readily be added into the cost of the 
goods, because that would be unfair to those oustomars 
who carry large stocks and who do not ask for such privi- 
leges. They, therefore, should not be penalized with 
such costs. 

It has been estimated that the cost of handling returned 
goods ranges from s.lightly over 500 per pair in the case 
of shoes, lace boots and cowboy boots, to slightly over 
$1.00 in the case of riding and field boots. This last 
figure being greater because usually these boots must 
again be placed on the forms and retreed. 

All of us realize that a properly balanced stock is the 
only satisfactory method of fitting a customer. To at- 
tempt to fit a customer with a pair of boots, judging 
from the size of his or her foot, is almost impossible, 
due to the variation in the types of lasts, etc. There 
are times whan you feel you cannot afford the risk of 
keeping a special size in stock, if the boots do not fit, 
and' it is then that you think of an exchange or return. 

In our fifty odd years of dealing with merchants, we have 
found most of them to be fair. The trouble, if any. has 
been that we have not always understood each other's 
problems. In this case, if you are willing to reimburse 
us for the extra handling cost, plus postage both ways, 
and If the bottoms have not been scratched or soiled, the 
deal is made. Is this satisfactory? 


Yours very truly. 


P. S. Write your reply on the back of this letter and 
drop it into the mail. 


LETTERS TO COLLECT MONEY 

Next to sales, the problem of giving credit and collecting money 
is probably the most important to business. A company cannot 
operate unless its products are sold at a profit, and that profit ean- 
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not be maintained unless customers pay their bills. So you see the 
man responsible for collections and credit holds a vital position. 

Furthermore, practically all of his work is handled by mail. 
The salesman, except in extraordinary cases, does not have time 
to collect money. Neither is it possible for the credit manager to 
personally deliver bills or collect for them. This means that they 
must be sent out by mail, and when ignored, letters must be used 
to get the money. The job of writing those letters is one requiring 
great diplomacy, and considerable skill. Tactless letters irritate 
the debtor, and make him all the more stubborn about paying. 
Moreover, when he does pay his bill, he holds a grudge against 
the man who handled him so roughly. He resolves never again 
to buy from that “blankety-blank” company. 

This means that the credit manager is balanced on the point of 
a needle — trying to hold customer goodwill, and at the same time 
trying to make them behave properly. If he bears down too hard 
in collecting unpaid bills, then the sales department accuses him 
of not cooperating with the salesmen — he makes it difficult for 
them to get repeat orders. If he is too "soft,” then he is quickly 
reminded by the chief executive that collections must be kept up 
to date. 

It is reasonable to say, however, that the average person 
intends to pay his debts. When he makes a purchase, he thinks 
he can pay the bill within the allowed time. But sometimes he 
overestimates that ability to pay, or perhaps he is the victim of 
unexpected circumstances that squeeze his purse. He still means 
to pay the bill, and feels he is doing his best. He doesn’t want to 
be bullied or humiliated with letters which imply he is a cheat 
or a rascal. 

More than that, he does begin to pay his debts as soon as 
possible. Maybe he cannot pay them all at one time, so he gives 
preference to some over the others. And in making his choice of 
which hills to pay first, it is logical to expect that he will favor 
the company whose follow-ups have been friendly and tactful. 
Or, if by threat of law-suit, he is forced to pay one company 
ahead of the rest, he certainly puts that company on his black- 
list when it comes to future purchases. 

All of the above, of course, applies to the debtor who is funda- 
mentally honest — who means to pay his debts, and will pay them, 
at the very first opportunity. They include the majority of people, 
because most of us are honest and dependable. On the other hand, 
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there are some folks who are the opposite — they ignore their 
obligations purposely and take every chance to avoid meeting 
them. Such people must be handled more bluntly than the others. 

If you will agree to the above, then it is clear that the credit 
manager must be a good student of human nature. He must be 
careful in granting credit to separate those who are honest from 
those who are not. Wlien he does make a mistake and give credit 
to one of the "black-sheep” he is forced to handle him differently 
than those who are white. 

In no case, however, should a collection letter ever be ugly or 
sarcastic in spirit. It is quite possible to be firm and at the same 
time be friendly. A delinquent customer can be told in a nice -way 
that his account will be turned over to an attorney for collection. 
Even that "last resort” step can be taken with sympathy for 
the victim, and the deep regret that such a step is necessary. 

The amount of time allowed any customer in paying his bills 
varies in different companies, and according to past relations with 
that customer. If he has been a "good-pay” buyer for several 
years, and then falls behind, he will get more consideration than 
one who has recently started dealing with the company. In any 
ease, the first collection letter to a delinquent is usually only a 
reminder that the bill is unpaid, suggesting that perhaps it 
been overlooked, and asking for a check. A few days later, usually 
about ten, a second letter is mailed — later a third and a fourth. 
As time goes on, and especially if the letters are not answered, 
the collection manager becomes more insistent. He knows by 
then that the failure to pay was not an oversight, that each 
unanswered letter increases the chance that the customer is 
involved in a serious financial difficulty. 

Finally, the situation comes to the point where the customer 
gets a final appeal to pay or take the consequences. This is com- 
monly called the “last resort" collection letter. In it, the credit 
manager uses every possible argument which may get the money 
without a law-suit. The latter is expensive, even if won. It 
means no profit on the sale, and usually a loss. 

Of course, the credit manager has other letters to write besides 
those which go after money. He must at times refuse credit to 
the man whose rating is not good, and try to make the order 
stick on a cash basis. He must insist that customers do not take 
discounts which have not been earned. But at all times, he must 
approach his readers with tolerance and understanding, trying 
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to make them see that while certain terms must be met, he is 
just as anxious to serve them well as are the members of the sales 
department. 

The following letters, actually used by some of the leading credit 
managers in America, will give you a conception of how various 
collection problems are rightly handled. 

LETTER No. 57. The friendly “have you forgotten” type usually used as a 
first follow-up. 

Dear Subscriber: 

Our accounting department doss solemnly affirm, 
maintain and assert that you owe us five dollars. 

We hate to get excited about five dollars. We 
also dislihe the usual "collection letter" which 
bursts into tears in the first paragraph and yells 
for the law in the second. 

Trouble is though that you and 999 other subscrib- 
ers all holding out five dollars leave us |5000 
in the hole. It is this little problem in elemen- 
tary arithmetic that shakes our faith in humanity. 

So to quote from an esteemed contemporary won't 
you "obey that impulse" and send us your check 
for five dollars, for in this case procrastination 
is oertalnly the thief of TIME. 

Sincerely yours, 


LETTER No. S8. The customer has not replied to a previous one, so he gets this 
second reminder. 

Gentlemen; 

You know it's the usual thing, when no answer is 
received to a oolleotion letter, for most people 
to josh themselves into thinking that it was over- 
looked. 

But I am frank enough to admit that I believe you 
did not answer my letter, with a check, because, 
you, perhaps, didn't have the money right then. 

Am I right? 

You see, I am taking it for granted that you would 
feel just as we do if conditions were reversed, so 
I am appealing to your sense of fairness. 

Don't you think it would be only fair to send what 
is due, after we have waited so long a time? 

Think it over, Mr. Blank, and if you cannot send 
a check today, let me know when to expect one. 

This little courtesy won't take very much of your 
time, and we will appreciate it. 

The addressed envelope is for your oonvenienoe. 

Yours truly. 
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letter No. 59. An example of the type used with good results after two or 
more letters have been ignored. 


Dear Dr. Kinney: 

What would YOU do if you had an account like this? 

It isn't large ... by itself ... but how a group of them 
can count up! And when they are for small amounts how 
hard it is not to lose all your legitimate profit - and 
more - on collection expense! 

We were glad to extend open account terms to you — and 
although this has run far beyond the usual 30 days, isn't 
it true that we've been fairly decent about waiting this 
long for our money? 

There, in a few short lines, is our whole case. We don't 
want to be unpleasant. Most certainly we don't want to 
subject you to annoyance by turning over this little bill 
to a collection agency. 

We want your goodwill. We'd like to count you among our 
preferred customers. I cannot believe that you want us 
to suffer a loss because of our good faith in sending 
your order without cash in advance. 

So I am enclosing an addressed envelope that needs no 
postage, and I am appealing to you to use it - this 
moment - to send the small sum owing to us. 

Please i 


LETTER No. 60. Here the credit manager uses the humorous approach in the 
effort to get the money. 


Dear Mr. Means: 

The worst has happened I Elmer, our treasurer, has found 
out about your account and is threatening to write you a 
letter! 

As a friend of yours I implore you to pay now before it 
is too late! People who get Elmer's collection letters 
never recover. We hide the Aooounts Receivable Ledger 
from him but sometimes he finds it and gets out of hand. 
If you realized the horror of it you'd mail your check at 
once. If you had seen the pitiful results as we know 
them! Young men prematurely aged and strong men broken - 
babbling in a corner through palsied fingers. It is 
hideous ! 

Usually Elmer's letters result in 40 per cent oolleotions 
and 60 per cent suicides. He may have other words in his 
vocabulary besides "sue," "legal action," and the un— 
repeatables, but no one has heard him use any since the 
spring of 1908. 
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Elmer's old mother (who has been in a sanitarium since he 
was seven) tells us that he was a happy^ normal boy until 
he was five. Then a neighbor child persuaded him to 
trade two old pennies for one shiny new one. When Elmer 
found out he'd been hornswoggled the change oame over 
night. He earned his first dime drowning kittens, worked 
in a slaughter house when he was fourteen and is now 
treasurer of our company. He is president of the League 
for Restoration of the Death Penalty and has filed a 
standing application for the job of public hangman. 

You see the situation. I like people and I just can't 
stand the thought of having Elmer destroy your will to 
live. So please, for your own sake and the ease of my 
oonscienoe, mail your check today for the $3.45 owing to 
us for your Personalized Christmas Greetings - or you may 
get a letter from Elmer - God forbid. 

Urgently yours. 


LETTER No. 61. A final appeal to an old customer whose payments in the past 
have been prompt. 


Gentlemen; 

I wish that I were able to ait down and talk to you for 
about ten minutes in regard to handling of your account. 

I would be very much interested in knowing the oiroum- 
stanoes that have prompted delay in remitting for January 
and February charges. 

The distance between us makes it impossible for me to see 
you at this time. Accordingly, I have to sit back here 
and look at factors such as past experience, ratings and 
credit information in an effort to determine why our ac- 
count has not been taken care of. Now the surprising 
thing is that all these factors point to you having a 
very satisfactory credit standing but for some reason or 
other we have been waiting five or six months for settle- 
ment of our account. 

At the present time there is outstanding a balance of 
$157.47 on shipments that went forward last January and 
February. Ordinarily, we would be very much alarmed 
about an account as old as yours is and would seriously 
consider taking other steps to protect our interests. 

Our attitude about your acoount is quite to the contrary. 
We have been glad to show you special consideration in 
view of the very satisfactory manner in which invoices 
have been taken oare of in the past and do not feel at 
all concerned about ultimate payment. 

The thing that does bother us is that you have not at any 
time written explaining reason for delay in remitting for 
January and February invoices. I am sure you will appre- 
ciate that it would be a lot easier for us if we did have 
the details on your aooount and it would make us feel 
that you are not abusing the confidence we have in you. 
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To avoid the possibility of aay misunderstanding we would 
appreciate your either making immadiate arrangements for 
taking care of overdue balance on your account or drop- 
ping us a note today advising just what can be expected. 
Surely you will agree that we are entitled to this con- 
sideration. 

Yours very truly, 


LETTER No. 62. While it tells the customer he is about to be sued, the letter is 
still friendly. 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

If a man owed you $225 and seemed unwilling to pay it, 
what would you do? Would you merely wish that he would 
surprise you someday with a check? No, you would not. 

You would go right after your money, wouldn't you? 

Perhaps you would like to know how we credit managers 
feel about the whole business. We get a lot of pleasure 
out of our work, because we find that most people respond 
to fairness and willingness to cooperate. 

When a customer does not send us a check by the tenth of 
the month, we always give him the benefit of the doubt 
and assume that he has merely forgotten. We wait a few 
days and send him a friendly reminder. If we do not hear 
from him within a reasonable time, we assume that he is 
in financial difficulties and we like to talk things over 
and see whether we can find a way out or not. If he does 
not respond to our friendly offer of assistance, we nat- 
urally assume that he is unwilling to pay - perhaps for 
some very good reason - it may be our fault. We are 
still willing to help and settle the matter pleasantly. 

If there is no response to this appeal, the only thing we 
can think is that the customer doesn't care. 

When we have begun to have doubts as to one's responsi- 
bility, we have to report the case to the Credit Associ- 
ation and that does not help the credit standing of the 
customer. We make every effort to protect that credit 
standing because it is to our advantage to do so. It is 
also decidedly to the advantage of the customer. If our 
suggestions and friendly offers are not accepted and no 
explanation is given, we begin to think of oolleotion 
agenoles and lawsuits - but not until we are compelled 
to do so by those who are unwilling to cooperate. 

You have made it necessary for us to think of the most 
disagreeable things - courts, lawyers arguing over a few 
dollars, costs, time lost, credit impaired - not a pleas- 
ant picture is it? The situation is this - if we do not 
hear from you within five days we shall have to trans fer 
the account to our attorneys for whatever action they may 
consider necessary. 


Sincerely yours. 
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LETTER No. 63. A goodwill letter — thanking the customer who has paid his 
notes in the agreed time. 

Dear Mr. Allen: 

The play has ended and the stage darkened. 

This does not mean, however, that the memory of a good 
performance is forgotten or the principal actors whose 
work made the play a memorable thing are unappreciated. 

On the contrary we do appreciate the fine manner in which 
you paid your notes on the fan account and it is with 
real pleasure that we return the original note and mort- 
gage to you. duly cancelled with recorder's release. 

This one play is over. That is true, but the show of 
business continues and we want to have a part in that big 
performance by helping you either with our equipment or 
suggestions. 

Again that word of thanks for your choice of our equip- 
ment and your promptness in making payment. We hope too, 
we shall soon rise to the curtain call for serving you 
again. 

Yours very truly, 


LETTER No. 64. Used when Ihe buyer’s credit rating would not justify shipping 
the order on “open” terras. 

Dear Mr. Adams: 

Thanks for the fine order which you gave to Jack Huston 
last Friday, It's a good selection - one that inoludes 
many of our best-selling styles. 

Much as we should like to send these shoes to you right 
away, we can't see our way clear to do it. The trouble 
is that we don't have the kind of credit information 
about your company that we need to send an order of this 
size on open account. 

Put yourself in our place, Mr. Adams. Suppose a customer 
who hadn't traded with you before walked into your store, 
bought some shoes, and asked you to wait for your money. 
Naturally, you would want to sell him the shoes and if he 
looked like the right kind of follow you'd be tempted to 
say, "It's all right. Take the shoes and pay me later." 

And, it would be all right to do this once or twice. But 
you couldn't keep on doing it. Pretty soon you'd find 
everything you had invested in your business tied up - on 
the outside. 

That's the way it is with us. We'd like to say "yes" on 
each new account but it just wouldn't be good business 
for us - or, in the long run, for the fellow who buys 
from us. 


W7C 
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So, we have worked out a plan that is followed by many 
dealers who are buying Cobb shoes for the first time. It 
has helped a lot of dealers like yourself to get started 
with the Cobb line and to build up a fine business on 
Cobb shoes. It has also enabled us to sell Cobb shoes at 
a price which gives the dealer a much greater margin of 
profit. 

Briefly, it is this. The dealer has his first shipment 
go out, sight draft (for one-half the total of his order) 
attached to bill of lading. Then he arranges to pay the 
balance within thirty days. Most dealers find that by 
featuring Cobb shoes they can pay off well within the 
thirty days and order replacements. Gradually, of 
course, they build up their business on the Cobb line — 
and their credit with the Cobb Company. 

It's a plan that has worked mighty well for others and 
that we are sure will work for you. Just wire us col- 
lect, saying that it's all right, and the shoes will be 
on their way at once. 

Very cordially yours. 


LETTER No. 6S. Another fine “last resort” follow-up. 


Dear Dr. West; 

I have been extremely disappointed at not receiving even 
a partial remittance on your account since we wrote you 
on August 10. 

Frankly, the "open and above board" tone of your letter 
convinced me that you were a young man worth carrying. 

I felt that if you would only show a tendency to meet us 
half way, we would, somehow, pull through this difficult 
period together. 

I looked upon the partial remittance I asked you for, as 
an example of your good faith. 

You know everyone hates to think that his judgment of 
human nature Is faulty. It is the realization of the 
mistakes we all make that causes credit men to become 
crabbed and dyspeptic - and I'd hate to number you among 
my mistakes. 

We have reached the end of our rope now. It has been 
more than six months since you have made a payment on 
your account, and if you are not able to resume at least 
partial payments immediately, I shall simply have to as- 
sume that my judgment of you was faulty. Then I shall 
have no ohoioe but to let our legal department proceed to 
collect this account as best they oan. 

I shall hold this file for ten days only. 

Very truly yours. 


377 
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LETTER No. 66. To the customer who insists on taking a discount to which he 
is not entitled. 

Although you say, friend Rayman, that you will quit doing 
business with us if we insist that you pay the unearned 
discount deducted from our invoice of April 10th, I hon- 
estly believe it would be the other way around. I say 
this because few of us have any respect for those who do 
not stand for their rights. And we are within our 
rights, else I wouldn't write. 

Let's suppose a man came to you and bought a bill of 
goods. Upon buying, he asked for the cash price and the 
term price. Then suppose he waits until long after the 
term period had expired, and then pays you the oash 
price. Wouldn't you, friend Rayman, go to him and say he 
was still owing you a difference? I believe that you 
would. 

How, that is our position exactly. When we offered our 
proposition we, in effect, said to your buyer: "If you 
pay our invoice within 70 days, you may deduct as a 
oash discount. But if the bill is not paid after 70 
days, then, the invoice is net. The discount privilege 
Is lost." 

This tern proposition was accepted when you bought 
$101.60 worth of rugs on April 10th. The last day for 
discounting was June 20th. But your accountant didn't 
nail the check until August 6th - or 47 days after the 
last discount date. When he did he deducted a discount 
that was no longer available. 

What would you do. friend Rayman, were you in our place? 
Would you ask for the $3.97 erroneously deducted? If you 
wouldn't, say nothing, and we'll write it off, never say- 
ing another word about it. But if you would, then you 
will know what to do with the stamped envelope I enclose. 

With best good wishes. 


LETTERS OF APPLICATION 

While application letters for employment are not strictly a 
part of business— since they are written by outsiders to the com- 
pany— it may be that a short review of them will be helpful to 
readers of this discussion. Most of us find it necessary at one time 
or another to write for positions, but not always effectively. 

Personnel directors will tell you that the average young person 
applying for a job has small conception of how to go about it, 
He does not seem to realize that the application letter is an 
attempted "sale”— just as much as would be a letter about an 
automobile, a house, or a pail of fish. Don’t laugh at the idea of 
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selling fish by mail, for there are several companies who do it 
successfully. 

If you were trying to sell a dog to a friend, you would probably 
describe how gentle he was with children, how fearless with 
strangers. You would tell about some of his tricks and of the 
smart things he had done while you were his master. But the 
average person trying to sell himselj makes a poor job of putting 
his own good points on paper. Usually, he says that he is willing 
to “do anything,” and that only irritates the executive to whom 
the letter is mailed. Business men are looking for young men and 
women who know what they want to do, and who have prepared 
for it. Give reasons, too, why you should be hired. 

In applying for a job by letter, you must also realize that others 
are doing the same thing. In a large company, it is not unusual 
to get fifty to one hundred letters a week from job hunters. If 
an “ad” has been inserted in the newspaper, asking for applica- 
tion letters, several hundred may come in. Now place yourself 
in the chair of the executive who reads those letters. How would 
you go about selecting certain of the writers for interviews? 

Well, first, you would have a better opinion of the person who 
was neat and thorough in stating his case than the one who was 
sloppy and careless. After all, the application letter is an evidence 
of what your value will be on the job. The man who dashes off 
his message in a wild scribble — misspelling words and taking no 
pains — is likely to be just as “rambunctious” when he goes to 
work. 

Second, you would be interested to see how well the applicant 
argued for himself — what good, sound reasons he gave to indicate 
that he might be an exceptional fellow. Modesty may be a 
virtue, but it seldom gets a job. The employment manager or 
personnel director really wants to know about the fine things 
you accomplished in school, of the honors you won in athletics, 
of the leadership positions you have held. You do not have to 
brag about those things — but they are real points in your favor. 
It is foolish to ignore them. 

Third, yon would be more interested in the application letter 
which was different. Imagination and cleverness are just as de- 
sirable in business as any other place in life. People with in- 
teresting personalities always attract more attention—usually get 
farther — ^than those who are dull and “grooved.” You should 
-plan your application letter with just as much care as you would 
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an assignment for an English class— take just as much time in 
making it vivid and colorful. 

Fourth, you would be impressed by the applicant who seemed 
to have a serious purpose in life. Business men like to put their 
money on young folks who are using part of their outside time 
in study— rather than all of it in play. The applicant should tell 
what he is doing to get ready for bigger things. For example, 
like reading this book and taking the course of which it is a part 

The average application letter is far too short. It doesn’t 
make a sale. The writers tell why they want positions, but they 
only ask' for them. They give no proof of their ability. Another 
common fault is ignoring the specifications for the job as stated 
in the “ad." If the latter says specifically that an inexperienced 
boy with high school education is wanted, it is a waste of time 
for a man forty years old to put his hat in the ring. 

But suppose you examine a few good application letters which 
actually have landed jobs for the writers. From them you will 
get some good hints for your own use. 


LETTER No. 67. The applicatien of a young man who wanted to write sales 
letters, and proved he could by selling himself. 

Dear Mr. Downey: 

It will take about two minutes for you to read this let- 
ter, but it nay lead to an understanding between us which 
will last for many years. At least, will you just relax 
and listen while I tell my story. 

Frankly, I come to you as a salesman, and that automati- 
cally makes you the potential buyer. What I have to sell 
is used in every business. It is both necessary and im- 
portant - and you could not possibly gat along without 
it. 

I am not fooling myself with the thought that fancy words 
or glittering generalities in this letter will make the 
sale. That would be an insult to your intelligence, and 
a reflection on your buying ability. Unless I can offer 
superior quality and lasting satisfaction, you will not 
be interested. And should not be I 

Coming straight to the point, it is a MAN I have for sale 
- and that man is myself. 

Without wasting a lot of time with details about experi- 
ence and training, which can be explained later, let me 
simply say that I can write sales letters which ^ get 
orders. I can write them better than the average man, 
and for that reason I can get yCu more orders than you 
ordinarily would expect. 


if. 
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That's my story in a nutshell ... better sales letters 
... more orders ... extra profit for your business. It's 
a statement I can prove by performance on the job - just 
as I have done on other jobs. And on that statement, I 
rest my case! 

If you are not oompletely satisfied with the pull of your 
sales letters; if you are anxious to push some new prod- 
uct by mail selling, then I can absolutely guarantee re- 
sults on either job. This isn't a bit of bragging - just 
plain, unvarnished truth. I do know the technique of 
writing sales letters - because I have been digging at it 
for years. 

Please let me know when I may see you. (Phone' KEarny 
6600.) At that time I'll add the other information about 
myself that you will want. I am old in experience, but 
not in years. All of that experience is available - to 
straighten out any kinks in the letters you are now 
using, or to write new ones that will increase your 
sales . 


Thank you very much. 

Very sincerely. 


LETTER No. 68. This girl made her application letter interesting, and in that 
• way got the job. 


Dear Mr. Hunter; 

My name is Alice - Alice Royce. 

Of course, you have never heard of me, but it is my hope 
that some day my name will hang high in your office. 

Yes, I might just as well tell you now, bsoause it has to 
come out some place in this letter - that I want to work 
for your company. 

They say that good things come in small packages. Please 
think they do. You see, I only weigh one hundred and 
five pounds, and stretch as I will, I can't make myself 
taller than five feet and two inches. I don't know what 
to say about my appearance - maybe the least said, the 
better. But to be quite honest about that, too, I 
couldn't be so bad or the boys wouldn't have elected me 
Queen of the Senior class in high school. I say "the 
hoys" because, of course, each girl voted for herself. 

Oh, yes, I am a blonde — but it's natural, and you 
couldn't blame me for that, could you? 

Well, those are 'the least important of the things you 
want to know about me, After all, I have always heard 
that "business is business" and that to hold my own I'll 
have to be able to stand a lot of competition. All 
right, I'm not afraid. Maybe it sounds like bragging, 
but just the same I've got to tell you that in high 
school I was second in a class of two hundred - and that 
couldn't have been an accident, could it? 
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Kow please don't think I am claiming to be smart. Of 
course, I'm not really. But when it came to work - wall, 
the studies came first, and the boys got their dates when 
the studies were done — which wasn't very often. I never 
could get any fun out of a job half done, and I wouldn't 
in your business. You can count on that — and I'm not 
fibbing. 

After high school, I wanted to gat some mors training - 
something more practical, more useful in business. So, 
this month I am finishing my second year in the seore-' 
tarial course at Brown's Business College. There I have 
learned a lot of things that will help me to please you. 

I suppose you already have a good secretary - and I don't 
want her job. But I do want to be around so that when 
she goes away to get married, you oan say "Alioe, how 
would you like to be my secretary?" 

And could I? Well, maybe you don't pay muoh attention to 
your spelling, but leave that to me and Webster. We know 
all the words. And when it comes to shorthand — talk 
just as fast as you like, and change your mind in the 
middle of every sentence. It won't matter. You'll get 
your letters back exactly as you meant to say them. I'll 
vouch for that. 

Please tell me when I oan come in for an Interview. The 
telephone number is Garfield 2400, and I mean to stay 
home until you call. It's on pins and needles I'll be 
until I know - surely not a place you would long leave a- 
young lady. 


LETTER No. 69. A follow-up after the applicant has been granted an interview. 


Dear Mr. Johnson; 

Thanks much for the pleasant interview. 

We had so much to talk over, and the conversation was so 
interesting, that I completely forgot one important sub- 
ject which I had intended to mention. That's the little 
matter of new business - agency solicitation. 

Unofficially, I have devoted a lot of time to this phase 
of agency activity, and have a system of letters and 
simple mailing pieces that has proved successful in get- 
ting Inquiries for small agencies. It will be even more 
effective for a large agenoy. 

The mailings go out in a series, each unit discussing one 
principle of advertising, and then showing how this prin- 
ciple is applied - to the client's advantage - by our 
organization; that is, by the agenoy doing the mailing. 

It works. It's a-b-c stuff; but therein, apparently, 
lies its appeal. Prospects that receive this literature 
seem to feel that this agency knows the fundamentals, and 
practices them. 
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The system works almost automatically, once it's set up. 
I can handle it between jobs. I'm sure, with the assist- 
ance of one stenographer. Leads produced will of course 
be turned over to a regular new business man for follow- 
up. 

I'm tremendously enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
that job, Mr. Johnson. It’s interesting in itself, and 
interesting for what it leads to. I'm confiding to you 
solemnly, Mr. Johnson — it's a clear case of predestina- 
tion. That job and I were meant for each other. You'll 
be facilitating the will of the Powers that Be when you 
say, "All right, Ott; Come on; go to work." 

And greatly shall you be rewarded. 

Sincerely, 


LETTER No. 70. Here the applicant adroitly uses an interesting story toawaken 
reader interest in himself. 


Dear Sir: 

Did you ever hear about the man who built a motor boat 
down in his cellar? 

When he got through with it, it was a great boat. But he 
found that the boat was so big and the door so small, 
that he couldn't get it out of the cellar. 

You had heard of him, hadn't you? But did you ever hear 
what happened next? I never did. I don't know whether 
he tore the boat up or the cellar down — or just turned 
on the faucets and did his sailing in the basement. 

Sometimes about the same thing happens in developing new 
employees. 

They are hired, and a great deal of time is spent in aci- 
justing them to the business — only to discover that they 
don't fit the job. 

I honestly believe that I could make good in one of the 
positions which you have available, if given an oppor- 
tunity. My experience in working my way through college 
and taking night school courses on the outside indicates 
my desire to succeed. An average grade of 9456 at the 
University of Wisconsin and diploma "with honors" shows 
excellence in scholarship. An executive position which I 
have held during the summer months, and particularly my 
college publication aotivities, indicate that I have tlie 
initiative required for leadership. 

May I tell you more about my qualifications in an inter- 
view? 

I shall be looking forward eagerly to hearing from you, 
either at the above address or at telephone number Colfax 
1240. 

Respectfully yours. 
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Now you come to the end of this discussion of business letters. 
Purposely, the major part of the space has been used to show you 
many of the ways that letters are actually being used today by 
business executives to increase sales and build goodwill. You 
now have a good foundation on which to build future study of the 
subject. You also have acquired a knowledge which should be 
of great practical value to you on any job that involves the han- 
dling of correspondence — sample letters for many needs that you 
can use as models, and ideas that you can adapt to other situa- 
tions. 

And here is a parting thought that you should always remember. 
Do strive in every letter to be friendly. Think of the reader more 
than of yourself. Seek to serve him in a way that will reflect yoiu' 
own friendly spirit, and thus win respect for the company that 
you represent. The good letter writer seeks not only to transact 
business speedily, but he never overlooks a chance to make a 
cordial contact with customer or prospect. 

On the letterhead of one company in Mississippi is printed the 
following slogan — “Language was made so that we might say 
pleasant things to each other.” Doesn’t that pretty well summar- 
ize all that has been said in this book about business letters? 
It is mostly a matter of your own mental attitude. The man 
who enjoys his work, who has a keen interest in other human 
beings, cannot fail to make his letters interesting and helpful. 

Keep your standard high. Let the goodwill in your heart 
scatter to every place that your letters go. In that way only, 
can you hope to he a true letter craftsman. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BUSINESS LETTER PROBLEMS 

The old saying, “Practice makes perfect,” is certainly 
true of business letters. No matter how well you may have 
mastered the principles explained in the first two parts of 
this book, you cannot become an expert until you have applied 
your knowledge in solving actual letter problems. Hence, in 
this section of the book I am going to show you a variety of 
situations which people in business at one time or another 
have had to handle by correspondence. 

These letter problems are not imaginary. They actually 
happened. Furthermore, they represent a fair cross section 
of thousands of similar situations which every day are being 
encountered in American business. They are the sort of thing 
you will meet in days to come, or may even be meeting now, and 
from your study of them you should reap much benefit. It is 
only as you practice writing that you can learn to write — and 
the more you do practice, the nearer you will come to being 
a true letter craftsman. 

As you were told before, it has not been my intention to 
worry you with the insignificant, routine letters in business 
which any low salaried clerk with fair education can write. 
On the contrary, I have sought to confine my suggestions to 
those more important letters whei-e straight thinking is as 
necessary as rhetorical ability. In other words, I have taken 
for granted you are aiming in your career for one of those 
better job.s where responsibilities are delegated which would 
not be trusted to the ordinary clerk or routine worker. With 
that thought still in mind, I have selected problems from, my 
file which do require some thinking. The people in business 
to whom they fell originally were of some importance in the 
companies which they served — advertising managers, person- 
nel directors, sales correspondents, credit and adjustment 
managers, etc. And those are jobs for which you are headed. 
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Some of these letter problems have also been used in con- 
tests I have conducted for various business magazines. In 
those cases, thousands of solutions were sent to me by execu- 
tives who enjoyed the competition against others of their own 
rank and ability. You see, even those who have achieved 
success in business realize the value of practice— how it helps 
to keep their wits sharpened. 

Obviously, the few letter problems you are going to study 
do not represent all of the letter situations common to busi- 
ness. Not in many whole books, could they all be covered, 
But they are typical exercises— true to life and practical. In 
them you will meet people from various walks of life— the 
kind of people who make up that “public” which business 
seeks to serve. They are all quite fascinating— you will have a 
lot of fun as well as benefit in deciding how to please them. 

All right, let’s begin with a letter that came to one of the 
well-known mail order houses. Permit me to introduce you to 
Mrs. Sarah Belle Jones. 

LETTER No. 71. A comparatively easy sales letter problem. 
Gentlemen; 

I like the looks of your all-white six-burner 
gasoline range (268B) and I might be willing to 
pay the 1(64.95 you ask for it. 

But the lady who lives on the farm next to ours 
thinks it is a mistake to pay that much money for 
a stove which I haven't seen except in the catalog. 
She says anybody who orders a stove by mail is 
tempting Providence - that she has been stung too 
often and knows better. 

Of course I don't listen to everything I hear, 
especially from a woman who talks too much any- 
way, but I do want to know if that stove will do 
everything you say it will. If I bought your stove 
and it wasn't as guaranteed, I'd send it back so 
quick your head would swim. 

My husband has just sold his hogs and we have 
the cash. He isn't so set on my dealing with 
your company, but I told him he could mind the 
farm and I'd look after the kitchen. I guess 
you know how the men folks are. He ought to be 
satisfied, as there isn't a lady in Washburn 
County that serves her family any better meals. 

This is not said to brag, but only to let you 
know that cooking comes natural to me, and if 
your stove isn't a good cooker you was wasting 
your time in trying to make me buy it. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. Sarah Belle Jones 
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Why do I call this a comparatively easy sales letter prob- 
lem? Well, because the prospective customer is already nib- 
bling. She really wants the stove, she has the money, but she 
is a little bit worried by what her talkative neighbor told her 
about mail order houses. All she needs is a little encourage- 
ment. It happens that this letter of Sarah Belle’s was used in a 
contest and I can show you the prize winning solution. See if 
you agree that it was a convincing reply. Did it sell the stove? 

Dear Mrs. Jones; 

I like letters like yours. It is evident you are 
not only a fine oook - but that you really know 
what you want, and intend to get it. 

From personal experience, I know just what it means 
to have a stove that is a good cooker and baker. 

Many an evening I've sat in the kitchen waiting for 
hot bread to come out of mother's stove. I love 
that grand look on mother's face when she pulls out 
the bread, steaming crisp and golden brown. 

Say - I've also watched mother rush around working 
over that hot wood range, getting a big dinner for 
the harvest hands. It's no fun, is it? Well, Mrs. 
Jones, when that neighbor of yours watches you cook- 
ing over that new range with ease and comfort, you 
can bet she'll be tempted. Yes, tempted to get one 
herself. Your husband - well, I can just see how 
proud ®f the stove he'll be too after it sets in 
your kitchen. 

If you want a stove that will cook quickly, bake 
evenly — at the same time, economical — then you 
want our gasoline range, the one you liked in the 
catalogue. This new table— top model, with auto- 
matic safety device, should sell for a lot more 
than $64.95, but we offer it at that price, know- 
ing one stove will sell another, ffe make our profit 
by selling quality in quantity — and that means a 
real saving to you. 

One burner will provide a full flame for 20 hours 
on one gallon of low-test gasoline. Isn't that 
economy, too? ’ 

You will like also the smooth design of this range. 

There are no protruding bandies to oatoh on your 
apron or dress. The table— top gives a good clean 
space for kneading dough and mixing cookies. The 
big oven is insulated with rook wool. This not 
only saves fuel and gives quick heating, but it is 
cool in the summer. This oven will give you porfeot 
service for any large family — any time, all the 
time, for the life of the range. 

I don't want you to take my word for all this. 

Order the stove now, and try it for 30 days. If, 
then, you do not agree it is the best and most eco- 
nomical stove you could buy, regardless of price. 
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send it back to us. We'll gladly refund every penny 
you've put into it, including freight charges 

Use the order blank and the envelope when you send 
the order It will then come directly to me for 
prompt handling Why miss one day in the happiness 
this wonderful stove will bring you? Send in the 
order the day you get this letter. 

Cordially yours. 

Before you think j;ou are going to miaa all the fun, I 
must tell you that last lelter was only a “sample.” It wouldn’t 
do you much good if I gave you solutions for these letter prob- 
lems. Not at least until you have had first crack, at them. 
So from now on you can decide how the letters should be 
answered — and practice doing it. 

I imagine the reply to Mrs. Jones, however, would have 
made the sale. Don’t you? It had a good strong chain of 
reasons for buying, and a quite persuasive hook. But now you 
must meet Angelo Garatelli, a retail grocer on “Main Street” 
in any small town. His letter came to a large cereal mill and 
was pa.s.sed to the manager of the adjustment department. 
Angelo wanted credit for some corn fiakes because they were 
infested with weevils, but they (the flakes) had been in his 
possession for six months and no manufacturer can afford to 
guarantee perishable goods so long. The claim was denied by 
the adjustment manager, and the money in full collected. But 
what was said in the adjustment manager’s letter to bring 
about such a happy result? You try it. 

LETTER Nn. 72. How can you say “No” and retain ting man’s 
friendship? 

Gentlemen: 

How come you try to get Angelo's money for corn 
food which you know he cannot sell? My customers 
are the grand folks in town and you cannot expect 
them to eat corn food which is walking with weevils. 

I tell this to your salesman two time twice or maybe 
more, and that if you keep on sending bills, I would 
give him no more orders. 

Only two days before today, I sell three boxes 
this corn food to my i-ich customer, Mrs Williams, 
and she come back to my store and raise a lot of 
fuss She was red in the face and with my store 
crowded she shout that I am selling spoiled things, 
and I should ought to be arrested Them she throw 
all three boxes at me and say I should be the one to 
eat the bugs and she would not. Now you tell me — 
what should I do when my business is ruined by you 
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people shipping me ten cases of food which is really 
more bugs than corn’ 

NoW; please, gentlemen, you must send me the per- 
mission to get rid quick of eight cases, or say to 
your salesman to take them away Then I will pay 
you for the two cases which I already sell to my 
customers who maybe don't care what they eat and 
say nothing about the bugs It would not be fair 
to me, as I have been most times to you, do you 
keep on wanting me to pay for spoiled goods. 

Now write to your good old customer Angelo and say 
to him we all forget about these bills but I pay 
you for two cases This way we settle, and then 
your salesman still get smiles when he come to see me 
Tfhat you say? 

Your friend, 

Angelo Garatelli 

Mr. Garatelli’s English was not so good, but he surely 
knew how to wheedle. Of course, having been a grocer for a 
long time, he knew that cereals are not guaranteed against 
weevils for six months. But he wasn’t above trying to get 
credit if he could. Step out of the adjustment manager’.? office 
now, and see what is going on in the sales department. The 
assistant sales manager is reading a letter from John Avery. 
John has been with the company for fifteen years, and always 
has been a good salesman. Lately, he has had some difficulty 
in getting orders. 

LETTER No, 73. A discouraged salesman wants to quit. 

Dear Mr. Davis 

Old Man Bailey turned me down cold again today. As 
you kaow, I've been after him for three years, and 
while you haven't said so, I know you think I'm 
a piker or I would have landed him long ago 

I guess you are right. I've been plowing through 
the mud all day and have only twenty bags to show 
for twelve hours of hard work The weather isn't 
any alibi There wouldn't be any use to give you 
one because you know a good salesman can get orders 
under any conditions. 

This year I don't understand what's wrong with me. 

I hate to admit it, but I'm just slipping. I just 
can't get the business like 1 could in the old days. 

I've never tried so hard as this year, and what is 
there to show for it? Nothing — not a darned thing. 

No bonus in July — first time I missed in fourteen 
years — and my name near the bottom of the list the 
last time out. Maybe a lot of fellows wouldn’t let 
that get their goat, but I was always proud of my 
standing near the top — and I can't take it any 
other way 
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Mr. Davis, there is only one thing for me to do and 
keep my self-respect. I've got to look for another 
job. You have always treated me white, but I know 
I'm a problem to you now. I'll stick in this ter- 
ritory until you can find a better man for the job. 

It isn't that I want to leave you and the rest of 
the boys, but I'm all washed up and there's nothing 
else I oan do . 

Your salesman & friend, 

John Avery. 

Tut, tut! You can’t let a g:ood man get away just because 
he is “blue” — what are you going to do about it? Write him a 
“pep talk”? I hope not. Salesmen get too much of that. John 
needs facts, evidence, suggestions, some real help for selling. 
But don’t raise his salary — ^that would be the easy way out. 
I see there is another letter bothering the assistant sales 
manager. It’s from Hugo “Dizzy” Dean. I suppose he got that 
nickname because of his resemblance to the famous pitcher — 
you can tell he likes to talk by reading his letter. 

LETTER No. 74. How to win a bet and lose a customer. 

... and you know. Chief, I took that last bulletin 
of yours about wasted advertising material, and 
read it twice whloh you know I didn't have to do 
because I oan read anything once and know what it 
means by heart. But anyway I made up my mind none 
of my dealers would let our stuff rot under the 
counters. 

Well, Chief, I landed in Charlie Wagner's store 
right after lunoh and I saw right away that our last 
display which you said oost four bucks each wasn't 
getting any business for Charlie or me, because he 
had hid it somewhere or given it to his kids to play 
with. That sure made me sore. 

But that wasn't all. Chief, Charlie had the gall 
to tell me he hadn't been sent that display, whioh 
I knew was a whopper because I had left that same 
display at Charlie's place on my last trip. But 
the more I argued, the harder his head got. I guess 
you would have laughed to hear us as we were both 
pretty hot, and it ended by me offering to bet him 
five dollars that display was somewhere in his store. 

Well, you know old Hugo well enough. Chief, to be 
sure I don't back down when I know I am right so I 
stuck around until Charlie got busy with some cus- 
tomers who didn't know bow glad I was they oame in 
because it gave me a chance to do a little blood- 
hound work. Like Sherlock Holmes, you know who I 
mean. Chief, 

To make a long story short, I found that display 
behind a pile of boxes in the back room, and it 
hadn't even been unwrapped. 
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You should have seen Charlie's face when he had to 
fork over those five bucks — and me giving him the 
horse-laugh all the time. 

Well, after I left Charlie ... 


Think hard about that salesman, and I think you will be 
writing him in a way that he doesn’t expect. Probably, you 
can see from the letters of John Avery and Hugo Dean that no 
two salesmen can be handled in the same way. Some need to be 
built up, and some trimmed down, but the good salesmanager 
knows how to get the best results from each individual. Be 
careful, however, with Hugo. He is a good salesman in spite 
of his conceit. You can’t afford to break his spirit. 

But wait a minute. It's evidently a day of problems in the 
sales department. There’s another letter underneath Hugo’s, 
and it, too, concerns a salesman. But this third letter is from 
Cy Wenner, one of your biggest dealers. I wonder what you 
are going to say when you reply to him. 

LETTER No. 75. The dealer who wants your salesman reinstated. 
Dear Mr. Wilson: 

I have Just read your letter discharging Sam Snell 
and to say that I am disgusted with such unwarranted 
action is putting it mildly. I understand that the 
average corporation has little appreciation of hon- 
est service, but it has been my opinion that your 
outfit was an exception to the usual ruu of ruthless 
and cold-blooded companies. 

You should realize, if you do not, that Sam has been 
getting a larger share of Wenner business than any 
other salesman competing with him. And he is going 
to oontinue to get my orders, even if it becomes 
necessary for me to buy other brands. I am going 
to stand by Sam, and his successor, if you have gone 
that far, will not be welcome In my office. I do 
not like to talk In such an unfriendly manner, but 
justice Is justice, and two can play your game as 
well as one. 

1 might remind you that the Wenner Company purchased 
about fifty carloads of your brands last year, and 
there are many smaller dealers in this state who go 
along with us. It will pay you to remember all of 
this business when you consider my request that you 
put Sam back on the job, which be surely deserves. 

What's the matter with Sam? He is smart enough to 
hold a college degree, and so well liked that he 
hasn't an enemy in the world - unless it be you peo- 
ple who have turned him out without reason. He has 
been working for you almost six years, and it seems 
queer to me that you would take so long to decide 
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he wasn't making good. Sam Is true blue and you 
know it, but the thing you probably didn't know is 
that he is engaged to marry my daughter in June - 
and a fine wedding present you have handed this 
young couple! 

So you see I have a personal interest in Sam, although 
that has nothing to do with my estimate of his value 
to your company. He gets ray daughter no matter what 
you do, hut you don't get any more of my business un- 
less he goes back to work. I am ready to buy several 
thousand cases of canned goods but will wait to find 
out what you intend to do about Sam. 

Yours for fair play, 

Cy Wenner, president. 

■ Well, that is a letter-problem. No matter what you may 
think of Mr. Wenner’s motives, the fact remains that a fifty- 
carload dealer is worth money to your firm. Should you rein- 
state Sam? Oh, no. He has been .slipping badly, was warned 
many times, and you can’t rehire him. I happen to know that 
the sales manager who actually handled this problem did save 
the account, but he was sweating blood for two weeks over it. 
So go ahead and write your letter — ^tell Cy Wenner “No” and 
make him like it. All right, let’s investigate the morning mail 
of an advertising manager. Here’s a letter from Samuel 
Porter, a new dealer, which is not exactly easy to answer. I 
imagine Samuel knows he is doing a neat job of chiseling, but 
he makes things difficult with his glowing account of sales on 
opening day. 

LETTER No. 76. When advertising money is spent without au- 
thority. 

Gentlemen; 

The first order of your radios should be closed out 
in the next sixty days. You can appreciate now that 
you have a dealer in Decatur who is on his toes. 

As your salesman, Winthrop, suggested, we opened 
our showing of your line in a grand fashion, last 
Saturday. We gave potted plants to all the women 
who visited our store that day, and cigars to the 
men. Not cheap cigars like politicians and sales- 
men hand out, but sure enough ten centers. Then 
we also had balloons and puzzles for the kids, and 
from the number of them who took advantage of our 
generosity it is plain we don't have any worry in 
Decatur about population decreasing. 

All of this was a real expense to yours truly, but 
when working with a high-class outfit like yours I 
know a few dollars either way make little difference. 
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Of course, I had to let folks know about this open- 
ing day, and I ran a full page ad in the Decatur 
News on Thursday and Friday. The editor is an old 
buddy of mine so he gave me a very special price of 
one hundred bucks for the two insertions. 

I wanted your man, Winthrop. to approve this adver- 
tising expense, knowing a company like yours would 
be glad to help a new dealer get started, but he 
paid I would have to get in touch with you as he had 
no authority. That sounded funny to me, but I went 
ahead anyway, as I knew you folks would bs glad to 
cooperate . 

If there is any question about this matter. I'll go 
half way and we can split the bill, but I don't sup- 
pose you'll hesitate about paying it all. The in- 
voice from the newspaper and copies of the two ads 
are attached. 

Worry no more about sales in Decatur. Before the 
year is over you'll discover I know how to push a 
good line like yours. 


Sincerely yours, 

Samuel Porter. 

Of course, you tvoulcl like to please Mr. Porter, and he 
has a nice way of putting you “on the spot,” but hardly a day 
passes that an advertising manager is not pestered with sim- 
ilar requests. There is no provision in the budget for such ex- 
penditures, and you can’t make an exception for Samuel. On 
the contrary, you do want to be tactful so that his enthusiasm 
will not be dampened. So try your skill at that one. 

Another problem the advertising manager so often faces is 
the accusation by dealers and consumers that he is spending 
too much money. They say, “Why not save all that money and 
sell your products at lower prices?” That’s the lament of Eric 
Casper in this letter. 

LETTER No. 77. Hou' can the cost of advertising be jii.stified? 
Gentlemen : 

While you may not like to be bothered by people 
who tell you how to run your business, the comment 
is frequently made among my friends that your prices 
are too high - that if you didn't spend so much for 
advertising a good out could bs effected. 

Isn’t it true that while printers' ink will sell 
any article, good or bad. products of merit will 
sell themselves? 

The advertising you folks do must cost a fortune - 
big painted signs on the highways, hundred page 
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booklets mailed at random (most of them never read) , 
and radio hours on national hook-ups can't be bought 
for a song. 

If your products are half as good as you claim them 
to be, you don't need all these extravagant ads. 

Why not remember the best ad of all is a satisfied 
customer, and put your prices down by eliminating 
all this unnecessary ballyhoo? 

A customer who means well,’ 
Eric Casper. 

Of course, you kno'w the answer to that complaint. Ad- 
vertising when carefully planned increases sales, which in turn 
reduces production cost. Good advertising thus pays for itself. 
Can you put that thought across to Eric Casper? Some folks 
don’t change their opinions gracefully — be sure to handle Eric 
diplomatically. But here’s a memorandum from the president 
of the company to the advertising manager — he presents a 
much more pleasing problem. 

LETTER No. 78. Enlisting the wives in a saies contest. 

Dear Mr. Brandon: 

At our sales conference yesterday while you were 
out of 'town it was decided to build a contest around 
■Thanksgiving - with turkeys as prizes. 

Here's the plan. The contest will run from Octo- 
ber 15 to November 15. Each salesman must beat 
his sales for the same period last year by 15% to 
be a winner. The turkeys will be expressed from 
our experimental farm to arrive forty-eight hours 
before Thanksgiving day. 

We want you to prepare a letter describing this 
con-test which will be mailed to the wives of our 
salesmen on November 1. We thought it would be 
smart to enlist the women in this contest since 
they are the ones most interested in Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Tell each wife that a plump, juicy gobbler has. been 
reserved for her table and it's up to "her man" to 
make sure she gets it. As an added incentive, say 
that the wife of the salesman who makes the highest 
percentage of net gain gets the biggest turkey on 
the farm. Last year, for example, we had one mon- 
ster that weighed twenty— eight pounds. 

By getting the wives to spur on their husbands, we 
should put just the right pull into this contest. 

We are counting on you to write the kind of a letter 
that will get these women really excited. 

You might let me see your oopy before it takes final 
form. It should be ready in the next few days. 

Gordon Stevenson. 
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It is quite common for the sales department to turn to 
the advertising manager for help on special letter problems. 
So the above request is not unusual. You should enjoy doing 
this letter about turkeys. Be sure it has the Star, the Chain, 
and the Hook. And while your mind is on the weaker sex, you 
might just as well write to Mrs. Roberts about little Eollo. 

LETTER No. 79. A proud mother wants to sell her child’s picture. 
Gentlemen: 

I have been feeding my boy, Rollo, with your cereal 
for the past twelve months, and he certainly looks 
robust and fine. Maybe all mothers feel the same, 
but you will admit my baby boy is a real prize 
winner. 

Not long ago, I got some pictures of Rollo, and it 
has been the unanimous opinion of my friends, and 
that of the photographer, that such a remarkable 
portrait waul'd make a fine advertisement for your 
oonoern. I notice, too. that you have been using 
the pictures of other children, and I cannot help 
saying none of them compare in appearance to my 
Rollo. 

While the money is secondary to me, I realize that 
Rollo 's picture with an honest testimonial from me 
will be of wonderful commercial value to your com- 
pany. 

The photograph is enclosed so that you will have 
no delay in making use of it. Also, I am attach- 
ing a note signed by me in which I say that Rollo's 
fine appearance and development can be wholly at- 
tributed to your cereal. 

You may send me a check for a fair amount, and 
please also send a proof of the advertisement so I 
can show it to my friends before it appears in the 
magazines . 

Yours a real booster^ 

Mrs. E. W. Roberts. 

Be careful, now. It’s not easy to tell this fond mother 
that you can’t use Rollo’s picture. Confidentially, I must say 
that Mrs. Robert's estimate of li'ttle Rollo’s charm was grossly 
exaggerated. It was quite an ordinary photograph. But, of 
course, you can’t be frank on that point. What’s the best solu- 
tion? 

Well, if that problem didn’t take too much out of you, let 
me now present the angry Adolph Kochendorfer. His letter 
would be passed to the adjustment rnanager. 
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LETTER No. 80. A customer goes over the head of the dealer. 
Gentlemen: 

So sure as my name is Adolph your dealer here in 
Arlington you should be ashamed to have selling 
watches with your name plain on them. Ach, when I 
think to me what he has done I should give him a 
push in the nose. 

First, I go by his store and he say, "Adolph, this 
is the good watch you should give it to your boy 
for graduation. So I give him my money. 

But what you think happens then? The boy wears 
the watoh not two weeks altogether and then it looks 
like something maybe the baby played with. The 
back of the case is with a big dent, and the face 
brown is where the numbers are. Vou wait - that 
is the best of the worst I now tell you. The watch, 
it don ' t run any mo re . 

So second, I take the watch to that ohiseler. John 
Benner, your dealer. Once, twice, six times more, 

I go to argue, and always that dummer he try to 
tell me the boy must have dropped the watch, and 
maybe even taking a bath with it. 

Now I ask you, is that sense that such nonsense take 
place yet? How could my boy drop a watoh when 
hanging there on his wrist it is, and as for the 
bath - ha - that makes me laugh so mad as I am. 

Who oares the time it takes for one little bath? 

Anyway, Gentlemen, yonr ads in the paper say your 
company is honest by its customers and I go now to 
you instead of that cheater, John Benner. Vou write 
him right away I should go to his store and get free 
a new watch. You be sure to make him do it, or I 
go soon anyway and give him more than one watch he 
should worry about. 

You guess what I mean, hein? 

With no madness to you, 

Adolph Kochendorfer . 

Obviously, Adolph has no legitimate claim against dealer 
Benner. The boy probably did forget to take the watch off 
when he iveiit swimming. But remembering that no matter 
what the cireum.stances, a business letter must be a cordial 
contact with the customer, you can’t be too blunt with Adolph. 
It is true, he will be a difficult man to reason with — but that’s 
your job. Do the best you can with it. Did you ever see a 
business letter in rhyme? Here’s one that actually came to 
Montgomery Ward & Co. It, too, is the sort of thing that 
would fall to the lot of the adjustment manager. 
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LETTER No. 81. A customer’s reply to a denied claim. 
Gentlemen; 

Montgomery Ward, they sold me some shoes. 

That were made from the hide of Kangaroos. 

I paid two dollars and seventy— five cents, 

Besides the postage and other expense. 

The shoes were soft, a fine looking pair. 

But the doggone things, they didn't wear. 

These shoes appeared like the dressy sort, 

I wore them on Sunday, around the resort . 

Hundreds of people from States and Dominion 
Examined these shoes, expressed their opinion. 

And the paper reported, even put in the news 
That Carson was wearing Montgomery Ward shoes. 

The local men threatened to not rent my boats 
Because I was outting the home merchants' throats. 

But the Board of Trade decided to let Carson go, 

To find out the things we all wanted to know. 

The catalogue stated those shoes were the best, 

But Carson would know when ha gave them the test. 

And after he'd worn them, if he wasn't content, 

He then oould find out what the guarantee meant. 

They didn't wear long, as everyone knows. 

For soon there were holes in each of the toes. 

The shoes they were black, and the socks were white. 
The holes showed as plainly as the stars at night . 

The paper reported in the Crescent Lake News 
That holes had appeared in Carson's new shoes. 

So I bundled them up, with the same box and cord. 

And mailed them right back to Montgomery Ward, 

The folks all agreed that should be just enough 
To tell what was meant by that guarantee stuff. 

The boys bet cigars, tobacco, and some booze. 

What Montgomery Ward would do with those shoes. 

"Open this letter," the mailman said, "read the news. 
Let's see what they have done regarding those shoes." 
It stated that wear plainly showed on the soles 
But ray toes were to blame for the other two holes. 

It stated moreover that the linings were torn. 

Had every appearance of having been worn, 

And as no adjustment by them oould be made. 

They were being returned with parcel post paid. 

There were sixty— two resorters among them all 
Who heard the report that night at the hall. 

And now I suppose we will read in the news 
How Carson came out with his mail order shoes. 

B. B. Carson, 

Crescent Lake Resort, 


This is an easy problem for you, because for once you 
don't have to say “No,” While the shoes had been worn a great 
deal, and the first refusal to make any adjustment was per- 
fectly fair, the head of the adjustment department decided 
such an amusing “poem” deserved reward. The answer to it 
was a brand new pair of shoes, along with a “poem” of the 
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same style. You, of course, can answer in prose or poetry 

according to your own bent. 

Some of the most interesting letter problems are those 
which involve public relations, and if your company has much 
size there will be a personnel manager to look after them. 
This one, for example : 

LETTER No. 82. She couldn't see why her husband was retired. 
Gentlemen : 

I suppose my husband would be angry if he knew I 
was writing to you, but he has never been one to 
stand up for himself and all the years of our mar- 
ried life I have been the one to suffer. 

I don't see how you could have treated Joe so 
badly - after he gave so much of his life to the 
service of your company. On the pretense that he 
was too old you discharged him from the job that 
he loved better than anything in the world. Now 
he broods and frets because he hasn't anything to do. 

Moreover, you know very well that Joe was one of 
your best salesmen and his commission and salary 
have always amounted to three or four hundred dol- 
lars a month. How do you expect us to live now on 
a pension of one hundred? Joe says that two old 
people should get along on that amount, but again 
I am the one who has to give up all the things I 
have enjoyed. 

If my husband were an invalid it vould be differ- 
ent, but he is still able to get around as good 
as he has for forty years. Why can't he have his 
old job back? He would be a lot happier and we 
wouldn't have to live on such a small pittance. 

If you people have the slightest gratitude, you will 
sit down and write to him that he is wanted baok on 
the job. 

But don't mention my letter to you, as Joe would 
say I was sticking my nose where it didn't belong. 

Yours expectantly, 

Mrs. Joseph Perkins 


To be quite honest, it is difficult to tell from that letter 
how much of it is prompted by love of “Joe” and how much by 
pity for herself. But anyway, the old gentleman had been car- 
ried as long as possible, and his pension is generous compared 
to what most companies would give. Be kind to Mrs. Perkins, 
but tell her the request cannot’ be granted. If she thought her 
lot was hard, I wonder how she would have reacted to the 
following letter from an old fellow who had no pension at all. 
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LETTER No. 83, Dischargfed after thirty -six years of faithful service. 
Dear Sir: 

I am writing this letter to you as president of 
the Blank Company because you are known to every- 
body as one willing to help an honest man in need. 

For thirty-six years 1 have worked for the Fit- 
Right Shoe Company. 1 started in the packing de- 
partment, went to night school, and learned enough 
about bookkeeping to win promotion to the account- 
ing department. I kept on studying and finally be- 
came assistant to the Chief Accountant. 

I am a faithful worker. I do not go by the clock. 

You would be pleased with me. It is true, however, 
that I am sixty-one, but everybody tells me that I 
look and act ten years younger. In all the time I 
have been working, I have seldom lost a day because 
of illness - in fact, have not missed even one day 
in the last five years. 1 know that I have a lot 
of honest service left in me. and I don't think it 
IS fair to reject my application because I am sixty- 
one. 

I have not made enough money to put any aside. I 
have a wife who is a real pal, and a crippled daugh- 
ter, to support. We would all rather be dead than 
ask for relief or charity in any other form. Won't 
you give me the chance to prove that I have just as 
much energy as any younger man - and a lot more 
experience? 

Please, give me a job. 


Sincerely yours, 

John J. Nelson. 

For that old fellow, you must have the greatest sympathy, 
but your hands are tied. You have difficulty in finding jobs 
for your own elderly employees. You can’t hire Mr. Nelson, 
but perhaps you can give him some helpful suggestions. What 
ever you do, don’t repeat the discouraging thought, “You are 
too old.” Letters of condolence are also usually handled in 
the personnel department. What would you say if the follow- 
ing request from a salesman fell into your bands? 

LETTER No. 84. A word of sympathy for the distressed dealer. 
Dear Mr. Rand: 

All that you read about the flood in the papers 
is true. I have seen more misery, and more pluck 
in meeting it, than I ever expected could happen 
in a few days. 

Particularly, I want you to know about our good 
dealer, Carl Pickess, of Marietta. His store 
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was first flooded, and then fire finished the 
job. While not destitute, he will undoubtedly 
want us to be lenient on credit during the next 
few months. He plans to start rebuilding just 
as soon as the water goes down. 

What makes his burden doubly hard to carry is 
that his oldest boy was drowned while doing res- 
cue work. He and another young man were using an 
old row boat, and had saved about a dozen lives. 
Then the boat turned over, and Carl's boy went 
under. They think driftwood hit him in the head 
as he was a good swimmer. 

As you have personally known Mr. Piokess for many 
years, I knew you would want to write to him now. 
The boy finished college only a year ago and was 
slated to take over the business eventually. His 
dpath has been a terrible blow, and I'm sure his 
father will appreciate anything comforting you 
may be able to say. 


Jerry Browne 


Perhaps, it will be a relief to turn from a letter problem 
as sad as the last one to a time of the year when everybody 
tries to be gay. What if you were advertising manager of a 
large company, and the president sent you the following 
memorandum? 

LETTER No. 85. The challenge of the New Year to salesmen. 

Dear Mr. Brandon: 

How do you like the attached copy of a letter- 
head for a New Year message to salesmen? You 
will note it has two candles, one newly lighted, 
and the other about ready to flicker out . 

Yesterday, in one of my extravagant moments I 
bought enough of these letterheads for our four 
hundred men in the field. Each year we start 
a new candle burning in our lives. The old one, 
of oourse, stands for all the good things we 
meant to do - but it's too late now. To me, 
there is a real punch and inspiration in these 
two candles. 

I guess this is enough to explain in the rough 
the message I have in mind, but I lack the imag- 
ination and emotional power to do a good job in 
putting that message on paper. I am afraid any- 
thing I would write would turn out to be pretty 
sour, although you know my heart is full of grat- 
itude for the splendid work our salesmen have 
done in this last diffoult year. 

In other words, I've got the letterheads, and 
they are fine, but I need you to write the mes- 

T ' 1 1 ask Santa 
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Claus to bring you a box of those vile cigars 
you are forever smoking. Don't let me down. 
Give me the best New Year message these men 
have ever received. 


Gordon Stevenson 


Are you wondering why the president doesn’t write his 
own New Year letter? Well, don’t fret about that. The chief 
executive in any large company has a great many responsibil- 
ities. He has to delegate to others a lot of things which he 
might do if time permitted. Anyway, the advertising manager 
would be the logical man for inspirational writing of this sort. 
He is almost always one of the best letter writers in the com- 
pany. So go ahead and decide what you will say on this two- 
candle letterhead. Give these four hundred salesmen a letter 
which will inspire them to bigger deeds in the coming year. 

When a dealer signs a contract for goods to be delivered 
within a certain period, it is quite customary to add storage 
charges to any portion of the order which is not taken before 
the contract expires. This is fair enough as the company must 
use valuable space in its own plant or send the unused goods to 
a public warehouse for storage. But Sam Burman doesn’t like 
the idea of paying such storage charges. 

LETTER No. 86. AVhen a big customer wants special privileges. 
Dear Mr. 0 'Mallon; 

I have just received a letter from a man in your 
company who says that the two carloads of unshipped 
goods on my account have been placed in the Univer- 
sal Warehouse until I am ready to have them deliv- 
ered. He sends me also a bill for storage charges 
which I haven't the slightest intention of paying. 

When a man has bought from a company as long as I 
have from yours, and when he has paid probably a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars into your pock- 
ets over the past ten years, it seems mighty poor 
potatoes to come along and ask him to fork over a 
few dollars more for a couple of carloads of goods 
which he bought, will eventually use, and certainly 
intends to pay for. 

The fellow signs his name as Walter Reed and I 
don't know what position he holds with you, but it's 
plain that he goes around with a chip on his shoul- 
der, trying to pick a fuss with the customers who 
keep your business going. From now on, please do 
all the letter writing to me yourself, and if you 
want any more of my business keep Walter out of 
my mail . 
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And while you are about it, give this Walter the 
attached invoice for those storage charges, and 
tell him to light a cigar with it. 

Yours truly, 

Sam Burman. 

Queer, isn’t it, how unreasonable some folks can be. You 
could easily lose your temper in replying to Mr. Burman — but 
you won’t. When a customer is angry, it's your job to make him 
smile again. You learned that in Part I of this book. By giving 
in to him? Oh, no, not unless he is right. And Sam Burman 
is wrong as wrong can be. Well, straighten him out — and get 
the money, Here’s another chap pretty much like Sam. He 
failed to take his discount within the time allowed. He, too, 
is crying for special privileges. 

LETTER No. 87. The dealer who insists on taking unearned dis- 
counts. 

Dear Sir; 

Our oashier haa just showed me your letter about a 
discount which we deducted when remitting for goods 
purchased in Kovember. The total amount of the in- 
voice was $360, and our oheok less the discount was 
for $362.80. 

Apparently, it is your desire to enforce a techni- 
cality and deprive us of $7.20. This is in spite 
of the fact that wa have spent thousands of dollars 
dealing with your oonoern. Frankly, your attitude 
is extremely displeasing to me, and unless you see 
fit to allow this discount, you will please not ask 
us for any more orders. 

It is true that the date of the invoice was Kovember 
11, and our check not mailed until December 7, but 
this was purely an oversight on our part as it has 
been our custom to always discount bills according 
to the terms of sale. In this case, our cashier 
was in the hospital and a number of bills accumu- 
lated which otherwise would have been paid promptly. 

I might add that your oompany Is the only one out 
of about fifty that has attempted to chisel us in 
regard to discounts, and also that we can buy plenty 
of jewelry from folks who are willing to meet us 
half way - who will realize better than you do that 
there are exceptions to any rule in business. 

Of course, if you insist on payment, a check will 
be mailed, but it strikes me as a small amount to 
cause the severing of our business relations. 

Sincerely yours, 

G. C, Phelps 
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I would be tempted to grant this request, except for one 
reason. It is not true that the Phelps Company has always 
been prompt. On several occasions, the cashier has "forgotten” 
to remit and then produced excuses for granting the discount. 
So it’s time to call a halt. But keep his friendship if you can. 
Now, let’s investigate a letter from another grocer — Hugh 
Patterson. He certainly has an original idea, but the trouble 
is it will not work. 

LETTER No. 88. A dealer wants the benefit of your sales cost. 
Gentlemen; 

My trade knows your coffees, teas, and spices are 
good. But in times like these folks like to buy 
things cheaper. How, we have been buying your 
goods for five years and during all that time your 
salesman has called regularly, and we have given 
him orders. 

Re would like to make you a proposition. Suppose 
we send you our orders direct through the mail in- 
stead of giving them to your salesman. 

This will save all selling expense in dealing with 
us. We will continue to feature your line and you 
will get even more business from us than before. 

By thus eliminating the salesman, you will be able 
to give us a special discount. 

If this is agreeable, tell us what discount you 
will allow and tell the salesman to stop calling. 

It is only fair to say that other companies have 
made us the same proposition, but if you will treat 
us right we would rather stick to your line. 

Yours very truly 

J. C. Poorman. 

The flaw in Mr. Poorman’s plan is that even if you ac- 
cepted it you would still have to maintain the salesman in his 
territory. The saving would he practically nil, and certainly 
the idea would not be fair to the salesman. 

In the last section of Part II we considered a type of 
letter which goes to business, instead of from it to the public. 
That letter was the application for a position. Because this is 
likely to someday be an important problem in your life, I give 
you the following letter for you to answer. It may well turn 
out to be the best practice you have done with all these letter 
problems. 
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LETTER No. 89. A company wants to hire fifteen college men. 

Dear Dean Foster; 

After several years of forced entrenclment , the 
Colonial Manufacturing Company is ready to resume 
its training plan for young men. We are onoe again 
in the market for "new blood" and naturally, I am 
thinking of your good university. 

We cannot at present go back to the plan on a large 
scale, but we will hire about fifteen graduates from 
this year's crop. What I propose to do is to select 
one senior from each of fifteen universities — yours 
of course included. 

You are already familiar with the opportunities for 
young folks in our business. We like to start with 
green timber and do our own seasoning. In our office 
and on our sales force are five thousand employees, 
so there is plenty of room for a beginner to grow. 

In fact, the members of this new group will be lim- 
ited only by their own ability and attitude. 

We will start them all at $125 a month and advance 
the rate in six months to $150 - for those who have 
made a good impression. After that, it will be 
strictly up to them how far, and how fast, they can 
make progress. We are always willing to pay our em- 
ployees according to their contribution to the business. 

I oan't spare the time this year to visit those fif- 
teen collages for interviewing, so will do the "weed- 
ing" by correspondence. Will you please, therefore, 
have any of your students who are interested write 
to me during the next ten days? 

Since the preliminary judgement of the applicants 
will be based entirely on their letters, I need not 
point out to you how important it is that they be 
written with great oare and in such a way as to 
arouse my special interest. 


Sincerely yours, 

W. E. Maywood. 

And so, my friends, with the introduction of Mr. May- 
wood, we come to the parting of our paths. Selecting these 
problems — ^writing this book for you — has indeed been a happy 
experience, and worth while in proportion to the good you reap 
from it. That you will continue to study so that your progress 
in this world may be sure and swift is my sincere wish for you. 
Carry on- — keep the sunshine of life in your heart— and suc- 
cess will be yours. Carry on! L. E. P. 
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OFFICE MANAGEMENT 

PART I 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

Importance of Office Function. A significant index of the im- 
portance of the office function is found in statistics furnished by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 

In 1910, there were 1,717,458 persons or 4.6 per cent of the total 
gainfully employed, engaged in clerical occupations. In 1920, there 
were 3,111,836 persons or 7.5 per cent of the total gainfully em- 
ployed, engaged in perfonning clerical tasks. 

According to the census of 1930, there were 4,025,324 persons, 
or 8.2 per cent of the total gainfully employed working in clerical 
positions. 

The increase from 4.5 per cent in 1910 to 8.2 per cent in 1930 — a 
gain of 3.7 per cent is a relative increase of 82 per cent in tlie clerical 
workers of the United States, relative to the total gainfully employed. 
That is, in terms of the number of people gainfully employed, the 
clerical work-force has nearly doubled itself within two decades. 

These data do not include bookkeepers, cashiers, and account- 
ants who may also be classified as workers within the office. In 1910 
the total number of bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants totaled 
486,700; in 1920 the number had risen to 734,688, and in 1930 to 
930,648. This is almost a 100 per cent increase in actual numbers to 
say nothing of the relative percentage inci'ease to the total number 
of gainfully employed persons. 

Organizing for Office Work. In a business of a size sufficient to 
warrant the grouping of various kinds of activities the following 
separate major classifications are frequently found: (1) sales; (2) 
production (if manufactming is done) ; (3) financial; (4) record 
keeping. 

All activities relating to the distribution of goods may be 
grouped under sales. Consequently, a person is put in charge of 
these activities and the work that he has authority over and re- 
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sponsibility far is said to oome within his department. He is called 
the Sales Manager. 

Someone is also vested with authority and responsibilities for 
all activities relating to the manufacturing of products. In other 
words, they are departmentalized under a single person called the 
Production Manager. 

Financial activities include the handling of all money received 
by the firm; the distribution of this money as needed by various 
other departments of the business, payment of money to the owners 
or shareholders of the company as apart of their share of the profits; 
and the raising of money by stock or bond issues (or commercial 
loans) when necessary to finance the business. Financial activities 
so grouped come within the department of the Trea.5urer. 

Activities relating to record keeping include those of bookkeep- 
ing, assembling and presenting of financial data, preparing estimates 
of future activities of the business (called budgeting) , and making 
up other statistical reports. 

Because the work done in the office is so related to record keep- 
ing, office activities are frequently included here. When this is the 
case, the clerical duties are grouped in a sub-department under the 
one in charge of the records (called a Comptroller) , and a separate 
person placed in charge of them. This person is the Office Manager 
and he is under and responsible to the Comptroller. An organization 
chart showing this set-up is presented in Illustration 1. 

In other organization schemes the Office Manager may be found 
working directly under the chief executive of the firm, or under the 
one in charge of the finances of the business — the Treasurer. Vari- 
ances of these three methods of allocating office departmental activ- 
ities are unusual rather than typical. 

ORGANIZATION OF OFFICE ACTIVITIES 

According to the chart shown in Illustration 1, all activities 
relating to office work are grouped under one person, the Office Man- 
ager. While this may be true for some activities, such as handling 
the mail, providing messenger service, filing, and the transcribing of 
dictation, it does not hold for all. This is because it is very difficult 
in actual practice to allocate all activities of a clerical nature under 
the Office Manager, and have them done in a centralized department. 
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The Sales Manager, for example, may wish to employ his own 
secretary who will handle vanous work in his ofBce. She may even 
take dictation and write letters, and to the extent that she does this, 
the central ofBce is relieved of these duties. She may also keep files 
relating to sales work which in turn reduces the filing done in the 
central office. What is true for the Sales Manager in respect to 
handling certain clerical functions may also be true for the Produc- 



tlluBtration 1. Chart showing functional grouping of different klnda of activities into 
departmemts The oAice functions ate placed in a separate department under an Office 
Manager who reports to the Comptroller. 


tion Manager, the Treasurer, and possibly other major department 
heads. 

In spite of the fact that there may be performance of a certain 
amount and kind of clerical work outside the central office, there yet 
remains a large portion of these same activities which will he per- 
formed within the central office, and, in many instances, all of cer- 
tain kinds of activities will be performed within. 

A summarization of activities over which the Office Manager 
has authority, and for which he is responsible is given below. These 
various activities will be subsequently discussed in detail. They are 
as follows: 

1. Handling of mail, both incoming and outgoing. 

2 . Maintenance of a centralized filing depaitment. 
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3. Handling of correspondence. 

4. Purchase and maintenance of office equipment and appliances. 

5. Purchase and issoiance of office supplies. 

6. Maintenance and lepair of building. 

7. "Reception of company visitors. 

S. Preparation and duplication of forms, 

9. Office lay-out. 

10, Office reports, budget, and manual. 

11. Selection, training, and payment of office employees. 

The extent to which these various activities will be delegated to 
other sub-department or section heads will depend, of course, upon 
the nature of the business. If the business is large, obviously, the 
office manager will have to delegate authority and responsibility for 
the proper performance of each group of activities to some one else. 
In a business of moderate size it may be possible to delegate activ- 
ities of two or more kinds to a single subordinate executive. In a 
small business the office manager may delegate to others some of the 
activities to be performed, retaining for himself those of greater 
importance. In any case, however, it is ho who is responsible for 
delegation, supervision, and control of the different activities to be 
performed. 

A chart showing activities within an office grouped on a func- 
tional basis is shown in Illustration 2. Functional grouping means 
that like activities are arranged into separate categories. 

Mail Handling. Incoming mail is brought to the central office 
either by postal employees or by special messengers in the employ- 
ment of the company. It is opened by employees of the central office 
by means of mechanical letter openers similar to the one shown in 
Illustration 3. The letters are fed into the machine by hand or by 
the use of an automatic attachment. As this is done, a revolving 
knife shears off an edge so thin that the contents of the envelope re- 
main undamaged. 

Mail is removed, time stam-ped to show the time and date re- 
ceived, and the envelope clipped to the letter or to other inclosures. 
Sorting takes place by first segregating all cash, checks or money 
orders. Notation of the amount received is placed on each letter. 
Thereafter a further sorting groups the pieces according to depart- 
ments within the business. A third sorting arranges it by sections 
within a department, or according to individuals who are to receive it. 
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Distribution of the mail is made by employees of the mailing 
section at regular intervals, depending upon the amount received. 

Outgoing Mail. Outgoing mail is collected at regular inter- 
vals by messengers from the central office. It is sorted according to 



nature and geographical centers to which it is to be sent. The first 
is important inasmuch as different rates of postage apply to the 
different classes; the second is important partly for the same reason 
and also because mail sorted and tied in bundles for different geo- 



Illustration 4. 8tee1 table uscsd for sorting incoming • 

and autgoiog mail. OompartmentB may lie adjusted to 
confoim to the required size for the quantity of mail 
handled. 

graphical locations can be more quickly dispatched by the post office 
department. Steel tables similar to the one shown in Illustration 4 
are used to facilitate the sorting of outgoing mail. 

Unsealed mail received from various departments must first be 
sealed before it can be sorted. Letters and inolosures, if any, are 
folded by hand, placed in the envelope, and the latter sealed. Seal- 
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ing may be done by hand or by machine. If done by machine, it is 
necessary to employ one that will separate the envelopes, feed them 
into position where moistening and compressing the flap may take 
place, and eject them into piles. 

Stamp afflxers, or metering machines place the proper amount 
of postage on the envelopes. The former, Illustration 5, moistens 
the stamp, separates it from the roll of stamps contained within the 
machine and affi.xes it to the envelope upon the operation of the 
plunger. On some models a counting device is actuated by operation 



velope, and adds the postage in Illustration 6. Ifailing machine which not only prints 
a counter which m&y he seen st the necessary postage on each envelope but aeala the 
the front of the machine. letters as well. 


of the plunger, thus enabling the office manager to keep account of 
the stamps used. 

A metering machine, as shown in Illustration 6, is procured 
from the post office. Instead of affixing stamps it prints the proper 
indicia thereon. The number of impressions needed are paid for in 
advance, the machine is set, and imprinting takes place. When the 
limit is reached, the meter must be reset by a postal employee. 

Mailing machines such as these usually perform the following 
operations: (1) feeding, (2) sealing, (3) imprinting, (4) counting, 
(5) post-marking, (6) cancelling, and (7) stacking. Mail thus pre- 
pared is segregated according to geographical location and sent to 
the post office with assurance that it will be dispatched quickly. 
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Returns. It is the duty of the section head in charge of the 
mailing room to trace lost letters, and to account for all returned 
letters. In case of the latter, it may mean the elimination of the 
name to which the letter was addressed from the mailing file inas- 
much as money is wasted by attempting to reach parties who have 
moved and left no address. 

Visitors. The reception of visitors is an activity which may be 
combined with some other ofBce routine. The employee at the re- 
ception desk is frequently required to handle the switchboard, type 
letters, and even keep books or records during intervals when he or 
she is free from callers. 

Since this miscellaneous work is of a clerical nature, and since 
it can be easily combined with the duties involved in receiving 
callers, it naturally follows that this latter activity should fall to the 
office manager. Furthermore, since the office is essentially a service 
department administering to the needs of the various departments 
within the business, the reception of callers is essentially a function 
involving a service which can be better handled by this department 
than by any other. 

Receiving visitors requires a certain amount of tact and re- 
sourcefulness on the part of the employee at the reception desk. 
This calls for a certain type of individual which must be either 
trained or selected from those already trained. The office manager 
is in a strategic position to supply this person because of his intimate 
knowledge of the needs of the other departments in respect to re- 
ceiving or avoiding visitors. 

Making appointments for the visitor with employees within the 
organization and either directing or ushering him to the proper place 
are duties involving the reception desk and for which the office man- 
ager must assume responsibility. 

In some instances, regularly conducted tours through the plant 
are a part of the firm’s policy in order to advertise the product and 
build goodwill. When this is the case, it is the duty of the office 
manager to supply the proper guide service, arrange the tours, 
schedule the time, and in cooperation with the sales department pre- 
pare lectures for the guides, and to distribute literature. 

Filing. To the extent that centralized filing is maintained 
under the office manager, to the same extent does this particular 
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function become increasingly important. Centralized filing means 
that all papers or correspondence relating to a subject or transaction 
within the company are assembled and kept in one place. This in 
itself is an advantage over the method which permits the papers to 
be scattered in various files in the several departments, since a com- 
plete story of the subject matter or transaction can be had only when 
all pieces of copy relating thereto are in a single place. 

Concentration of all filing under the office manager enables him 
to select and train employees who are adept at this work. Because 
these employees become specialists in this work, they are able to 
store material and locate it when needed more efficiently than those 
whose duties include filing as only one out of many. 

A centralized filing section under the office manager brings 
about a more uniform system of filing and indexing. Inasmuch as 
this work is often unstandardized when done within the various de- 
partments, a uniform system raises the efficiency of the entire firm in 
this respect. Inasmuch as methods of filing and indexing constitute 
an important routine within the firm, whether the work is centralized 
or decentralized, an entire section of this text is devoted elsewhere 
to this phase of office work. 

When a central filing bureau is maintained, savings may often 
be made. These arise, in part, from the fact that the filing equipment 
is more likely to be used to capacity, and in part, from the fact that 
floor space for filing cabinets is more efficiently allocated. 

Lastly, since it is the business of the filing section to file, work 
is done according to schedule and files are kept up-to-date at all 
times. 

Arguments against the maintenance of a centralized filing sec- 
tion under the office manager are usually two, namely: (1) that 
the different departments have different needs to satisfy and hence 
no central filing bureau can service these needs; and (2) department 
heads are inconvenienced in having to send materials to the central 
filing section. Inconvenience may also result when papers thought 
to be of a confidential nature must leave the departmental office for 
the central section, or when delay occurs in furnishing the folders 
upon call. As to the first, it might be stated that the papers belong 
to the firm and, unless of a high confidential nature, they need not 
be retained in the departmental office. As to delay in dispatching 
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the foMera this may be overcome by prompt messenger service, and 
by the use of a pneumatic tube system, Illustration 7, or overhead 
carriers for the transmittal of filed material. 

Forms. To the office manager is as.signed the function of sup- 
plying other departments within the business necessary forms. As- 
signment of this function to him means that he can coordinate the 
requirements of all departments regarding the form required. This 



Illustration 7. Pncrumatic tubes used to trauBinit papers and 
correspondence from central offloo to various departments 
withm the business. 


frequently results in a considerable saving to tlie business; inasmuch 
as unstandardized forms, coupled with lack of inventory control, 
mean waste and increased costs for these materials. 

In order to standardize the forms, the office manager takes into 
consideration the following factors: (1) purpose, (2) design, and 
(3) construction. 

The use to which a form is to be put determines its design and 
construction. If required simply for notations of temporary char- 
acter, its design will probably be simple, and the paper stock used 
certainly of an inexpensive kind. Forms which are used to assemble 
data regarding financial facts of the business will be, perhaps, more 
intricate in design, and on paper stock of grade that gives permanence 
to them. 

Weight of paper stock usually determines its permanency, al- 
though other characteristics, as composition and finish, are of im- 
portance. The former, however, is usually bound up with the latter 
two characteristics. The length of time the form must be preserved, 
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the number of times it must be handled, and the kind of impression 
which is to be made thereon are factors to be considered in determin- 
ing the quality of the stock to be used. 

Matter written in pencil or ink, typed, printed, or duplicated by 
any of the various methods described and illustrated in detail in a 
separate section of this discussion, have, because of their specific 
characteristics, a certain influence upon the design and construction 
of forms. 

Other aspects of standardization of forms relate to the number 
of lines to be written or duplicated thereon, the kind of instrninent 
or machine used in making the impression, the name of the form, and 
the number. Once these points have been decided changes are not 
made except for the very best of reasons. 

Stenography. Whether all stenographers are located in the 
central ofBee under the direct supervision of the office manager, and 
available for call by executives m other departments will, as pre- 
viously stated, depend upon the way the business is organized In- 
asmuch as stenographic work is essentially of a service nature, the 
office manager may exercise a certain amount of control over these em- 
ployees wherever located. 

When a central stenographic unit is created within the central 
office, certain advantages accrue as a result. In the first place, it 
becomes possible to assign work on the basis of its difficulty, and to 
those competent to handle it. Work can be distributed among the 
different stenographers as may be necessary, tlrus avoiding peak 
loads of work which often result within departments having one or 
at the most a few such employees. Salary scales may be worked out 
to compensate the stenographer in accordance w'itli the quality and 
quantity of work done. Lastly, standards of performance and 
standards of accomplishment may be maugurated. Standards of 
performance set up the methods of doing the work (such as the stylo 
to follow when writing a letter) ; standards of accomplishment meas- 
ure the efficiency of the worker. The unit of measurement may be 
the page of writing, the line of writing, or the stroke on the type- 
writer. Whatever it may be, the output of the stenographer is 
measured by the chosen method, and payment for work is made ac- 
cordingly. 

When stenographers are employed in the various departments, 
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the office manager may exercise a certain authority over them by 
indirect means. Working through each department head, he may 
set up standards of performance and standards of accomplishment 
for these stenographers just as he does for those kept in hig own 
office. 

A certain amount of stenographic work can be done in the cen- 
tral office regardless as to whether all such work is centralized there. 
Dictating machine records prepared on dictating machines, Illustra- 



IdURtratiun 8 Dictating mnrhine The 
operator spoaks into the mouthpiece 
in a natural tone of voice in order to 
record the meesege on the cylinder. 


tion 8, and originating in the different departments may be brought 
to the central office for transcription. (See Illustration 9.) There- 
after, the records can be prepared for new dictation by shaving off a 
portion of the wax cylinder, Illustration 10, and then returned to 
the originating department. 

Correspondence manuals prepared by the office manager are 
useful to stenographers wherever they may be stationed within the 
business. These manuals are useful in standardizing the mechan- 
ical make-up, as well as the content of letters. Standardized 
make-up includes uniform methods of writing the date, address, 
inside address, and salutation. Indention of paragraphs, spacing of 
lines, width of margins, punctuation, and method of writing the sig- 
nature are some of the other features of good letter writing covered 
in the manual. 
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Standardized content results from the preparation of form 
paragraphs to be used by the stenographer or typist when so desig- 



Illustration 0. Transcriblne section of a central office. 



Illustration 10 The shavtne machine cuts a 
thin layer of wax from the cylinder thUB re- 
taoTing the old dictation. The records Bie 
used hy the dictator otot and OTcr again. 


nated by the dictator. These are referred to by number and it is only 
necessary to turn to the corresponding number in the manual for the 
paragraph to use. 
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Other useful information which may be incorporated in the 
manual includes lists of words frequently misspelled, and lists of 
words and phrases improperly used. To make these vital, they 
should be worked up from an analysis of errors made by the firm’s 
own stenogi'aphcrs. 

Layout. The arrangement of sub-departments or sections 
within the office is known as layout. The fundamental principle 
underlying layout is; routine work should flow continuously from 
the point of origin to the point of termination. As a corollary of 
this, it follows that sufficient employees must be stationed along the 
path of the routine to keep the work moving at all times. This may 
mean that two employees will be stationed at Point A, four at Point 
B, and so on, depending upon the ration of the amount of work to be 
done at those particular places to the total .amount to be performed, 

Another principle of proper layout is that sub-departments 
related to each other should be located next to each other. For ex- 
ample, the filing section should bo close to the stenographio bureau; 
the credit and oolleotions section should bo adjacent to the book- 
keeping section; and the duplicating section should bo close to the 
mailing room. 

The problem of actually allocating space to each of the various 
sections where specific types of work is to be performed therein may 
he solved by the use of a floor plan drawn on a board jflus templates. 
The latter are small wooden or cardboard pieces cut to represent 
the furniture and equipment to be located in the office. Since both 
floor plan and templates are made according to scale it is possible 
to make as many arrangements as are needed knowing that once the 
most suitable one is found it will be an exact duplicate of the final 
layout of the office. 

Templates are always arranged on the board containing the 
floor plan with the objective of providing for the continuou.s flow of 
work in those sections where it will take place, and also with the idea 
of conserving as much floor space as possible. 

Conserving floor space is important inasmuch as aisles three 
feet in width are generally necessary, with the main aisles being 
bisected about every thirty feet. The space necessary for a desk and 
chair is approximately seventy-five feet. Distance to be allowed 
between desks ranges all the way from thirty to forty inches, but the 
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latter distance is preferable. Once an efficient layout is worked out 
with floor plan and templates, it is approved by the office manager 
and a blueprint of it is made. 

MACHINES AND APPLIANCES 

Importance in Office. The fact that records and reports can be 
produced more quickly, more economically and more accurately 
justify the use of office machines and appliances. 

Records are produced quicker because the machines are 
operated either mechanically or electrically at faster paces than can 
be maintained by hand. Replacement of manual workers for spe- 
cialized machines lowers operating costs. Standardization of 
method eliminates errors. 

Selection of Machines and Appliances. Since so much de- 
pendence is placed upon office machines and devices, the function of 
purchasing, using, maintaining, and discarding becomes one of the 
most important functions assumed by the office manager. In the 
puroliasing aspect of the function is involved the selection of the 
proper kind of equipment — a difficult problem when there are so 
many different devices on the market. Obtaining maximum use of 
the equipment, and the keeping of cost records in order to have 
criteria, as to when maintenance costs are exceeding costs which 
would be incurred in buying a new machine, are also other aspects 
of this function. Each will be discussed in detail. 

Procedure for Proper Selection. In selecting an office machine 
or appliance, the office manager may be guided by the fact that it is 
always possible to obtain data on the speed the machine operates 
thus obtaining criteria as to its productive capacity. He may also 
get data on its operating upkeep and, in many instances, records are 
available which will indicate its average useful life. These factors 
will enable him to decide in part, at least, whether the machine meets 
his requirements. Other criteria useful in evaluating the worth of 
any office machine or appliance is the success with which it has 
operated in other offices. Of course, this may be no indication that 
it will be successful under different conditions of use. In the latter 
instance, the office manager may insist on a demonstration by the 
company selling the machine, and to even insist that a survey be 
made to see if the machine can be adapted to the routine in 
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use, or whether the routine can be changed without upsetting the 
entire office procedure when it is adapted to the maotiine. 

Inasmuch as single units of certain types of office machines sell 
for as much as $2,500 the question of cost becomes important. As it 
frequently happens, the most expensive machine may be the least 
desirable for the use to which it is to be put. A case in point is 
found where an expensive duplicator was purchased to turn out a 
limited number of forma which were usually discarded within a week 
after use. A simple type of duplicating machine would have served 
the purpose just as well, saved money, and would have been less in 
the way than the large machine. 

Use of Machine. Since most office appliances are expensive, it 
naturally follows that their purchase must be justified in many cases 
by the use to which they will afterward be put. This was illustrated 
above by the needless purchase of a costly duplicator when an in- 
expensive machine would have filled the purpose. Other examples of 
the importance of the factor of use may be found on every hand. An 
adding machine which shows totals in the dial is generally less ex- 
pensive than a listing machine, and, in some cases, where the opera- 
tion is that of checking invoices and the like, the former serves the 
purpose equally well, A calculating machine operated manually 
will be appropriate for a limited amount of statistical work, whereas, 
the electrically operated models should be bought when the sta- 
tistical work is heavy. 

Maintenance of Machines. Maintenance of machines involves 
keeping records for every piece of equipment in the concern, as well 
as seeing that they are kept in proper repair. It is a function that 
may be exercised by the office manager regardless as to whether the 
device is kept in his own department or in another department. 

A purchase card showing the date, kind, serial number, and 
cost of each machine should be kept. The card will show in addition 
to these data where the machine is located in the firm. Such cards 
are filed under the make of the machine and in serial number order. 

Entries are made upon these cards at such times the machines 
are serviced, traded in, or abandoned. Costs of repairs are charged 
on the cards. 

The policy of abandonment or of trading in machines may be 
determined by the office manager or laid down by the management. 
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Some machines will last almost indefinitely with the proper care and 
maintenance. On the other hand, machines of later design may be 
so improved in regard to operating efiiciency and increased capacity 
that it results in distinct savings to either discard the old machines 
or trade them in at regular intervals for new ones. Some firms have 
a general policy of trading in typewriters just prior to the end of 
their fifth year of service. 

Classification of Office Machines. Office machines have been 
classified in many ways. One writer classified them as follows: 

1. Mnehines for computing, such as adding luachines and calculators. 

2. Machines for the creation and preparation of accounting records, such 
as bookkeeping machines and addressing machines. 

3. Machines for the handling of correspondence, such as dictating ma- 
chines, scaling machines, and label-pasting machines 

4. Machines for liandling money, such as cash registers, coin-changers, 
and check protectors. 

5. Machines for mtercommimication, such as the telegraphic typewriter, 
and electric ainrm systems. 

This classification, as well as others, serves a useful purpose, but 
for the purpose of this discussion no attempt at a comprehensive 
classification is given. Part II of this text is devoted to bookkeeping 
and accounting machines. Inasmuch as these machines are versatile, 
costly, and highly necessary, a detailed discussion, built around 
certain much used types, is given. 

Part III of the text deals with filing and the methods of filing; 
a necessary equipment without which no ofiioe could function. 

Duplicating machines are covered in considerable detail in 
Part IV of the text, since the many uses to which machines of this 
type may be put are not always appreciated. 

Part V of the text deals with some of the machines and devices 
which have a more or less universal appeal or use, but no attempt 
has been made to include machines of every kind and class. 

REPORTS 

Output. The office manager is charged with the responsibility 
of maintaining proper records to show the individual and sub- 
departmental output. The first shows the output by worker, the 
second by groups of workers. In times past, there was little, if any, 
attempt to measure production of workers or of sub-departments. 
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Today, however, production in terms ol amount of dictation tran- 
scribed, matter typed, pieces of material filed, number of letters pre- 
pared for mailing, or amount of material addressed, are measured. 

Measurement takes place by assigning a unit of work accom- 
plished for each of the specified activities. Transcription may be 
measured by the line. This is true for material transcribod from 
shorthand notes, or from records prepared on the dictating machine. 
Typing may be measured by the line, or better still by the number 
of strokes on the typewriter. If the latter method is in use, a 
cyclometer is added to the typing unit which records every stroke 
made on the machine. Work done on the addressing machine is 
measured by the number of pieces addressed. Work in the mailing 
room is also on a piece basis. Due allowance is given, of course, 
for variations in the kind of work which is done. Obviously, not as 
many pieces can be mailed if the name and address of the person 
must be filled in in the mailing room before the letter is folded, placed 
in the envelope and sealed, as may be done when the first operation 
is omitted. 

All data needed for measurement if it cannot be accumulated 
automatically is accumulated by the person performing the opera- 
tion under the direction of a supervisor. 

Departmental Expenses and Budget. Costs incurred in the cen- 
tral office should be assembled on the basis of functions or activities 
performed. These functions may include the following: (1) dicta- 
tion; (2) typing; calculating and computing; filing; and supervision. 
In addition to these costs, there will be allocations of charges on the 
basis of depreciation of machines and equipment, cost of floor space 
used, indirect costs which include insurance, janitor service, lighting, 
heating, and others. The total of all these sub-departmental costs 
gives the total costs for the entire department. 

Costs assembled in the manner just described form the basis of 
the operating report which goes to the executive to whom the office 
manager is responsible. 

Expense accumulations, such as these, form the basis of the 
office budget. Past accumulated costs serve to indicate the amount 
of money which must be had to operate the central office. This 
money must either be allocated to the office manager by the man- 
agement, or the office manager must make charges to other depart- 
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ments for work done at prices which will not only enable him to 
cover all direct costs (such as payroll) but all indirect costs (such as 
heat and light) . 

Office Manual. Office manuals are designed to provide em- 
ployees with information about the general policies of the company, 
and to indicate to employees what their duties and responsibilities 
are. 

Advantages of office manuals have been set forth by their users 
as follows: 

1. They enable the workers to be trained quicker because they outline 
specific tasks for each class of work. 

2 They prevent shifting and evading of responsibility for the given task. 

3 They provide a basis for further development of standards (e.g , 
methods and performance). 

4. They help the beginner to orient himself in his new field of activity 

Some of the disadvantages of office manuals are said to be: 

1. The office manual encourages frequent changes in routine, since it asks 
employees to help in standardization of method and performance 
Innovations upset the office force. 

2. Office manuals are too costly 

3. Manuals in defining the task restrict the initiative of employees. 

4. Manuals insist upon a certain degree of efficiency Quantitative and 
qualitative measurement of output is objectionable on the part of 
the office force. 


STORESKEEPING 

Storeskeeping Function. The standardization, purchase, and 
issuance of office supplies is a function which is often neglected. 
However, when put under the office manager, much can be done to 
bring about uniformity in the kind, quantity, and quality of supplies 
needed in the business. 

Standardization. Standardization of a supply begins by study- 
ing the use to which the supply is to be put. For example, in the 
case of stationery, the letterheads needed for selling purposes are 
quite different than those required by executives. The former may 
require a certain amount of “dressing up" to aid in the selling appeal, 
whereas the latter, to carry prestige, must be simple and dignified. 
Paper stock for the former may be inexpensive; for the latter of high 
grade and hence costly. The letterhead for the former may be 
printed; for the latter engraved. 
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Once the thing needed has been examined and its uses defined 
specifications may be set up for its purchase. These speoificationa 
must be written out in detail and referred to when future orders are 
to be placed. 

Standardization, therefore, not only aids in maintaining a cer- 
tain orderliness within the office, but it ifi a distinct benefit in placing 
purchases, since all quotations may be examined in the light of pre- 
vious purchases of the same kind and quality. 

Distribution of Supplies. If supplies arc kept in a central office 
and issued from there, a stockroom must be established. The 
requisites of a satisfactory stockroom are; (1) compactness, (2) ac- 
cessibility, and (3) orderliness. 

Compactness and acccssibilitj' may bo achieved by using spe- 
cially built bins and shelving for the stockroom. Steel bins and shelv- 
ing are highly satisfactory because they arc portable and can be 
knocked down if it becomes necessary to move the stockroom. In 
addition, the shelves are adjustable, thus allowing for the various 
sized packages which must be stored. In regard to the latter, it 
may be stated that bulky materials should be placed at the bottom 
of the bitis or shelves, whereas light packages and articles should be 
placed on the top shelves. 

Orderliness in the stockroom will depend primarily upon who 
keeps it. If everyone is allowed access to it, anything but orderli- 
ness is usually the result. The best plan requires that one person be 
put in charge of the stockroom who will be held responsible for keep- 
ing it clean, and also for issuing all supplies. 

Supplies are issued upon written requisition only. These requi- 
sitions should be signed by the department head of the department 
requiring them, or by some one in the department who has been 
given this authority. 

Supplies in the stockroom may be controlled by means of a 
stock record. This record should show at all times the following; 
(1) the balance of each supply on hand; (2) the date and amount of 
the last order; (3) the receipt of new supplies into stock ; and (4) the 
issuance of the supply. 

The stock record is in effect a perpetual inventory of the sup- 
plies on hand, a separate card being kept for each different kind of 
supply. 
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Periodically the stock record figures are checked against an 
actual count of the supplies on hand. Discrepancies must be 
located, if any, to see whether there is an error in the record or 
whether supplies are being stolen from the stockroom, 

OFFICE EMPLOYEES 

Selection of Office Employees. The office manager may recruit 
his work force from the following sources: (1) unsolicited letters of 
application; (2) friends of present employees; (3) newspaper ad- 
vertisements; and (4) employment agencies. 

Unsolicited Letters of Application. Unsolicited letters in which 
the applicant requests work are not thrown in the waste basket as 
many believe. Letters that indicate that the applicant has the 
training, personal qualifications, and possible experience in this field 
are given careful consideration. Many times writers of these letters 
are requested to call for a personal interview; in other cases ac- 
knowledgment of the letter is made and it is filed for future refer- 
ence when the need for another employee arises. 

Friends of Present Employees. A further source of contacting 
desirable help is through the present employees of the company. 
Some office managers are fearful of employing friends of employees 
because they believe that too many workers of such a character lead 
to “company politics.” That is, these workers tend to form groups 
on the basis of their friendship solely for the piu’pose of furthering 
their own interest in the way of securing more desirable positions 
and higher wages. However, if the employees recommend friends 
who are fully qualified for the position, and the office manager is an 
executive capable of strong leadership he will be able to cope with 
such situations should they arise. 

Newspaper Advertisements. Want ads placed in newspapers 
usually bring a flood of applications from all types of workers. Many 
of the applications are from qualified persons; but unless rigid spec- 
ifications are laid down in the advertisement, experience has proved 
that most applications come from people just wanting a job — any 
job. When this is the case, the office manager has the task of culling 
out the applicants that he feels are undesirable. The only way he 
can do this without interviews (which are impossible except for only 
n very few applicants) is to judge the applicant on the basis of the 
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letter written. If it is set up well mechanically, and the English is 
good, he may assume that the worker is qualified. Consequently, 
proficient letter writers may get an opportunity to sell themselves in 
the personal interview that those who were unable to turn out a good 
letter do not receive. Obviously, this is a haphazard method of selec- 
tion, since those who are not so adept at letter writing may be very 
good office workers on certain types oj work. 

Employment Agencies. The office manager may obtain his help 
from employment agencies. This is frequently the case in large 
cities. Inasmuch as the agencies are acquainted with the kind of 
work to be done, and know something about the general policies of 
the company wanting the help (to say nothing of the personal likes 
and dislikes of the department head of the business) they are able to 
recommend applicants who are suitable. This, of course, requires 
that they weed out the desirable applicants from the undesirable 
before sending them for personal interviews. This procedure con- 
serves the time and energy of the office manager. 

Training of Office Employees. There are three main training 
programs which are offered to office workers by many companies. 
The first of these is concerned with the training of the employees 
for the specific tasks to be performed. This kind of training calls 
for instruction as to the nature of the work, the way to do it, and, 
perhaps, something about the general policies of the company as 
may be related to the work. 

The second type of training is that which ia given to prepare the 
employee for the job immediately ahead. It is a sort of “under- 
study” training. Its object is to make the person being trained suf- 
ficiently proficient in the other line of work so that he may take 
over the duties of the new position in case the one who is now per- 
forming such task is promoted, transferred, or resigns. 

The third type of training program is that offered to minor 
executives and supervisors within the department. Its object is to 
prepare those taking the training for more responsible positions. It 
should not be confused with the second type of training which is a 
preparation for tasks of a routine nature rather than for executive 
positions. 

Training of this character often includes formal course work in 
such branches of learning as mathematics, accounting, actuarial 
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Bcience, business English, life insurance, and many others. The in- 
struction may be by an important executive within the company or 
by instructors brought in from different colleges and universities. 

Payment of Office Employees. Payment of office workers calls 
first for the consideration of the following fundamental principles 
which are necessary to successful salary administration of any sort, 
namely; (1) a limit of pay must be set below which compensation 
would be unfair and unjust; (2) a limit of pay must be set above 
which compensation would be too costly for the company; (3) pay 
must be related to the different grades of work to be performed ; and 
(4) pay for the same tasks to be done throughout the company must 
be at the same rate. 

Further comment on these cardinal principles of salary adminis- 
tration is unnecessary. Among good office administrators they are 
axiomatic. 

Before rates of pay can be inaugurated on either a day basis, or 
in accordance with some plan which pays the worker on the basis 
of output (piece rate plan or bonus plan), it is necessary to de- 
termine: (1) what other firms are paying for the same kind of wmrk; 
(2) the difficulty or grade of work to be performed; (3) the highest 
and lowest rates which might be paid for the performance of a given 
task; and (4) the effect of the adoption of a certain standard of pay 
upon the office budget and general budget of the company. 

A rate of pay based upon what others are paying is sometimes 
spoken of as the “going rate.” It is a rate which is generally known 
and which may have to be paid in order to get any help at all. Occa- 
sionally a firm will pay more than the going rate on the theory that 
it will draw a better class of workers. On the other hand, a firm 
may pay less than tire going rate if there is a dearth of office workers, 
or if it offers the employees other benefits which it feels offset the 
reduction in the rate. These may take the form of educational train- 
ing, pensions, unemployment insurance, and others. 

Little need be said about rates of pay as related to the grade of 
work to be performed. It is axiomatic that work which is of a purely 
routine nature and which is essentially physical in character can- 
not be paid for at the same rate as work which demands close at- 
tention, quickness of movement, accuracy, and carries with it a certain 
amount of responsibility. 
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The spread between the lowest and highest rates of pay for the 
same kind of task should be fairly close together. A minimum rate 
which is too low and a maximum rate which is too high often cause 
trouble anaong the work force. Those being paid the low rate often 
charge those receiving the high rate as being the recipients of favors 
from the office manager. Internal dissension thus caused is not 
conducive to departmental eflSciency. When the minimum and 
maximum rates are fairly close together, charges of favoritism or in- 
justice are hard to substantiate. There should be provision, how- 
ever, for several step increases between the minimum and maximum 
rates. These increases ai-e given for length of service with the com- 
pany, or for meritorious work. 

When rates of pay are being established, it is essential that the 
office manager make sure that the total payroll will not exceed the 
amount which has been budgeted to him by the management. Or, if 
he is charging other departments for services rendered him, he must 
make sure that the amount budgeted for payroll does not exceed the 
amount collected and which can be allocated for this purpose. Pay- 
roll is only a part of the total expense of conducting the general 
office and care must be taken to provide for other overhead expenses. 

BUILDING AND BUILDING FACILITIES 

Need for Entire Building. Some business houses conduct prac- 
tically all of their transactions in offices. Illustration of these are; 
insurance companies, correspondence schools, book publishers, maga- 
zine publishers, trust companies, loan companios, brokers, etc. In 
instances such as these, it is often desirable that the concern own its 
own building. Consequently, some attention must be given to the size 
and shape of the building inasmuch as it is to house offices only. 

Design of Building. An office building should be rectangular in 
shape. Such buildings are easy to adapt to new floor layouts, are 
easy to light, and lastly and perhaps most important of all — easy to 
expand. New wings may be added at either end without difficulty, 
and they may be either a continuation of the main structure or they 
may be placed at right angles. Office buildings should have founda- 
tions which will permit more stories to be added inasmuch as past 
experience has proved that new stories are often necessary. 

Lighting within the Office. The best lighting arrangement pos- 
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sible is required for efEoient performance of office functions. This 
is because the workers are required to use their eyes under a set of 
conditions which soon makes for eye strain if the light happens to be 
poor. On the other hand, too strong light is almost as bad as light 
that is dim. It is just as bad to “blind” workers with glare as it is 
with darkness. 

To establish the amount of foot candles necessary for eacli desk, 
meter readings should be taken. Obviously, the same amount of 
artificial light will not be necessary for those who use desks near the 
windows as will be needed for those sitting at desks within interior 
bays. 

Types of Lighting Fixtures. There are three types of lighting 
fixtures used with artificial lighting, namely; (1) the direct; (2) the 
semi-indirect; and (3) the indirect. 

The direct fixture calls for a reflector which diffuses all the 
light down to the desk. This type of fixture is seldom considered 
satisfactory because the reflected light causes glare, and it also 
produces shadows on the desk. Most bookkeepers, for example, are 
so disturbed by these shadows that their output is reduced, 

The semi-indirect fixture requires a partially transparent or a 
frosted globe that is open at the top. Because of this arrangement 
a part of the light is reflected to the ceiling before falling upon the 
desk. Some of it comes, however, directly downward through the 
partly transparent portion of the globe or through the frosted globe. 
This type of fixture eliminates glare, but it does not do away with the 
shadows. 

The total indirect fixture has an opaque globe open at the top. 
The light therein reflects the rays to the ceiling from where they are 
diffused to the desk. This method of lighting eliminates both glare 
and shadows, but larger light bulbs are required to provide the proper 
candle foot intensity than are needed with the other methods. 

Ventilation. In many of the new and modern oflSce buildings air- 
conditioning has solved the ventilating problem. These units deliver 
the required amount of fresh air at temperatures which are comfort- 
able in both winter and summer. 

Whore air-conditioning is not as yet installed, attention must be 
given to the methods of supplying plenty of fresh air. Much sickness 
is due to faulty ventilation, especially drafts. Window boards which 
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cause the air to flow toward the ceiling when the windows are opened 
are useful, as are also ventilating fans which are installed in the 
upper part of the windows. 

Facilities for Employees. Some buildings are equipped with 
lockers which are used to store the personal effects of emiiloyeea. In 
others cloak rooms are maintained on each floor. Unless lockers 
are built-in much floor space is lost and this is often cited as an argu- 
ment against them. On the other hand, the cost of employing a 
check girl in each cloak room is an objection to the other method of 
providing storage facilities. 

Rest rooms and drinking fountains must be provided on each 
floor of the building. At the present time, electrically operated 
coolers are replacing tlie old type of drinking fountain. These are 
economical to operate and workers actually get a refreshing drink. 

Maintenance of Building. Tiie superintendent of the building re- 
ports in many instances to the office manager. Therefore, the latter 
must know something about building maintenance. In addition to 
the proper maintenanoo of ligliting fixtures, ventilators, and drinking 
fountains, attention must be given to washing windows, woodwork, 
and floors. Periodic polishing or oiling of the latter are required to 
preserve whatever floor base may bo in use. 
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Do not study this section (Part 2 — Accounting^ Machines) until 
you have completed the "work on Accountancy in Volumes 9 and 10. 
This section covers the use of accounting^ machines which requires a 
thorough knowledge of accounting theory. Continue your study with 
Part 3 on page 485 (foot folio). 

PART II 

ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

Accounting Machines Defined. An accounting machine is any 
mechanical device used for the mechanical computation, distribu- 
tion, and recording of numerical data. 

Specifically, and for the purposes of this exposition accounting 
machines are machines which are equipped with descriptive or 
symbol printing apparatus, and with mechanisms for accumulat- 
ing debits and credits in more than one counter and automatically- 
determining the balance het-ween them. This specific description of 
accounting machines eliminates listing and non-hstmg adding ma- 
chines, and typewriters not equipped to accumulate debits and credits 
and to compute automatically resulting balances. These machines 
are described later on in the text. 

Number of Accounting Machines in Use. Exact data on the 
number of accounting machines in use is not to be bad. The use of 
them is so important and so extensive that some attempt to arrive at 
an estimated number is necessary in order that some concept regard- 
ing the displacement of hand records may be formed. 

Statistics furnished by the office equipment industry in the 
United States show that approximately one-third of the total annual 
production of these machines is sold abroad. The ai'erage annual 
exports of billing and bookkeeping machines for the period 1926 to 
1930 was 10,545 units. Exports of punched card equipment totaled 
1,439 units for the same period. 

On the basis of these statistics, it appears that the number of 
billing and bookkeeping machines entering domestic use during the 
period 1926 to 1930 averaged 21,090 yearly. Punched card equip- 
ment going into domestic use for the same period totaled approx- 
imately 2,876 units. 

In 1934, 3,643 billing and bookkeeping machines were exported 
along with 1,541 card punchmg, sorting, and tabulating units. On 
the basis of these statistics, it appears that domestic purchases of the 
same equipment for 1934 totaled 7,086 and 3,092 units, respectively. 
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Since 1935 to tlie present time, 1946, except for the war years, ma;)- 
ufacturers have reported increased sales each succeeding year. 

Inasmuch as the average life of equipment of this nature is 
estimated to be ten years, calculations placing the total number of 
accounting machines in use at 250,000 units are thought to be con- 
servative. These figures are, of course, for the United States, 

Types of Accounting Machines. Accounting machines may be 
classified according to the type of base upon which they are built, 
namely: (1) those with a typewriter base; (2) those with an adding 
machine base; (3) those with a cash register base; and (4) punched 
card equipment which has distinctive designs for each of the various 
pieces of equipment necessary. 

Machine with a Typewriter Base. This type of accounting 
machine consists primarily of a typewriter to which has been added 
mechanical devices called accumulators or registers, and devices 
called cross-footers or cross-computers. The accumulators either 
add or subtract amounts written when the carriage of the machine 
brings the printing point within the scope of the register. The cross- 
computer adds and subtracts, one or several times, as the carriage of 
the machine is moved from idglit to left. Further explanation of 
these devices will be given in a subsequent section. 

Typewriter machines may be sub-classified into two other main 
groups as follows: (1) for the automatic printing of balances and 
totals; and (2) for the copying of totals from the registers. 

(1) Machines Printing Balances and Totals. These machines 
print in one or more places the balance or the total of either debits 
or credits, or both, which have been accumulated in the registers, 
This may be accomplished by merely depressing a single key on the 
machine. The number of figures available on machines of this type 
are cither 10 or 12, thus permitting the recording of monetary units 
which are picked up and printed by the accumulators in any amount 
up to 100 billion. 

Other machines of the same general type have, in addition to 
the typewriter keyboard, an auxiliary keyboard with several vertical 
banks of numbers running from 1 to 9. Ciphers are printed auto- 
matically as the need for them arises, thus eliminating depression of 
such keys. 

(2) Machines Calling for the Copying of Totals. Totals and 
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balances are accumulated in the registers of these machines but 
there is no mechanism for printing them. To clear the accumulators, 
it is necessai'y to bring the carriage into the proper position for each 
accumulator, copy the amounts, and then depress a key to bring the 
dial of the register back to zero. Machines of this type have 10- or 
12-figure keyboards. 

Machines with an Adding Machine Base and Symbol Keys. 

Machines of this general type consist of a standard adding machine 
with a 10- or 12-figure keyboard. Or in lieu of the 10- or 12-figure 
keyboard there may be a multi-figure keyboard, to which is added 
special keys for printing short words, such as CASH. Machines of 
this type automatically print totals and balances upon depressing 
a single key, eliminating copying from dials. 

Machine with a Cash Register Base and Symbol Keys. The 
cash register forms the base of this type of accounting machine, and 
it may be had with as many as 29 different registers. The keyboard 
is multi-figure. The amount to be registered is determined by de- 
pressing the number keys, and the registers into -which the amount 
is to be recorded is determined by depressing the desired register 
key. Totals of each register, and a grand total of all registers used 
may be had by depressing a selected number of keys. 

Punched Card Equipment. Data are recorded on cards which 
have a range of 45 to 80 vertical columns of numbers running from 
1 to 10, the latter indicated by a cipher. These digits are expressed 
by punched holes. This is done by means of electrically-driven key 
punches. Information in the cards is, therefore, in terms of punched 
holes rather than in terms of written or printed items. 

The accuracy of punching is determined by checking the cards 
against the original media by running them through another punch 
called the verifying key punch, or by running them through an 
interpreter which prints the data punched at the top of the card. 
Following checking for accuracy, cards are sorted into any desired 
classification by means of electrically-operated sorters. These 
sorters select the cards in each class by mechanically- or electrically- 
driven impulses which are transmitted through the punched holes. 

Sorted cards are tabulated on tabulating machines. The latter 
reproduce, list, and accumulate sub-totals and grand totals of the 
data punched in the cards. Tabulators are available which print 
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either numerical or alphabetical information, previously transcribed 
into the card by means of punched holes by the key punch. Tabu- 
lators have accumulators or registers which print sub-totals, balances 
and grand totals, whenever the classification on the card changes or 
when so designated by especially punched cards. 

Advantages of Accounting Machines. Speed. Through the use 
of accounting machines, business transactions may be recorded 
faster than can be done by hand. The automatic computations of 
totals and balances enables important data to be rapidly and ac- 
curately summarized. Furthermore, more than one record can be 
made at one time. For example, it is possible to post charges to the 
customer’s ledger account, enter the same charges on the customer's 
statement, and record the transaction in the sales journal, with 
distribution as to kind of sale, place of sale, and by whom the sale 
was made — ^all in one operation. 

Accuracy. A high degree of accuracy usually can be achieved 
at less coat by means of machines which record and classify the data 
required than can be attained by hand methods. This is true, of 
course, only when the machines are in good working order, because 
at such times it is mechanically impossible for the machines to make 
an error. However, this does not eliminate mistakes which are due 
to the human factor. Nevertheless, it is much easier to check work 
turned out on a machine for mistakes made by the operator than it 
is wdien the same work is done by hand. Furthermore, the introduc- 
tion of machines necessitates a more carefully thought out routine 
for handling business transactions and compiling records, and this 
in turn makes it easier to locate errors due to the inability of the 
operator. 

Internal Check. Accounting machines facilitate methods of 
internal check as provided by the accounting system in use. The 
performance of departments or of individuals may bo checked easily 
because it is possible to distribute amounts in multi-register account 
machines and accumulate the figures required for this purpose. To 
attempt to do this by hand may be so laborious and so costly that it 
is left undone. 

Devices on accounting machines which assist in the internal 
check are the automatic balances and proof figures which are ac- 
cumulated in the machine. The totals of these cannot be cleared on 
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some machines without the insertion of a special key to which the 
operator of the machine has no access. It is, therefore, impossible 
under these conditions for him to cover up defalcations by juggling 
or manipulating machine balances or totals. 

Volume. Practically all the accounting machines are capable 
of handling a large volume of work as compared to hand methods. 
The punch card equipment, for example, is especially adaptable to 
large volume. Computation and distribution of the numerous daily 
New York Stock Exchange transactions are by means of punched 
card equipment. 

APPLICATION OF ACCOUNTING MACHINE WITH 
TYPEWRITER BASE 

Accounts Receivable. The handling of accounts receivable in a 
department store offere a satisfaetoi'y example of the use to which 
an accounting machine with a typewriter base, Illustrations 11 and 
12, may be put. This is so because nearly all department stores have 
found it neoessaiy to meet the demands of their customers for an 
itemized statement at the end of each month, and a machine with a 
typewriter unit incorporated therein is required to effect itemization. 

Furthermore, an accounting machine with a typewriter base 
has registers which accumulate totals of all charges, as well as all 
credits posted. These totals are needed for proof purposes, as will 
be explained later. In addition to registers which accumulate totals 
and as a complementary pai-b of the accounting mechanism, a ma- 
chine suitable for handling accounts receivable must have a device 
which will automatically compute the customer’s new balances each 
time a charge or credit is entered on the statement and on the ledger 
sheet, and which can be printed in the Balance column by depressing 
the proper key. The accounting machine with the typewriter base 
has this type of mechanism, which is called a cross-computer.* 

To avoid misunderstanding, perhaps it should also be stated at 
this point that accounting machines with adding machine bases and 
symbol keys used for printing descriptions of merchandise bought, 
likewise have registers that total all charges and all credits made to 
customer’s accounts, and which cross-compute to provide new bal- 
ances. But they are limited to the description of the purchase of 

* This register cither acldf or subtracts, functioning Fiinul UiUBOusly with or jndependtntly 
of other legistera. 
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Ill\i8tiation H. Accounting mnchino witli n tvpewui-Hi hand. 
Fofmfi aie fed around the cylinder juat as fn tho operation of 
an ordinary typewriter. Note tho dials ivt the front oi the nni 
ehln«. 



_ ^ ^ —..-Jlll. 

IlIuBtration 12. Accountingf machine with a typewriter base. Forma are fed to the ptjnt- 
ing point on a flat base. Obseive the totaliaers or registers at the back o£ the mechine. 
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merchandise, since only a limited number of symbol keys can be 
incorporated in tlie machine. Usually the symbol keys whicli are 
incorporated in the machine cover only the most common purchases. 
That is, purchases which can be described in words of one syllable. 
For example, words such as SHIRT, SHOES, and COAT, can be 
printed by depressing a single key. Machines which have a full type- 
writer keyboard are not, obviously, limited in this manner, since all 
that is necessary is to type the required description. 


. STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT 

i CONSTANCE SMITH 

i 8030 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 

I CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

OLD i DATE 

BALANCE 1 

DESCRIPTION 

CHARGES 

CREDITS 

NEW 

BALANCE 


BALANCE FROM PREVIOUS STATEMENT 

85.50 

85.50 i May 1,19— 

GLOVES 

3.00 




HAT 

7.60 




TAX 

.32 


96.32 

96.32 j May 1,19— 

CASH 


50.00 

46.32 

46.32 i May 5.19— 

HOSE 

1.90 




GROCERIES 

4.40 




1 E S LAMP 

15,00 



1 

TAX 

.64 


68.26 

68.26 i May 10,19— 

TIE 

1,50 




GLADSTONE BAG 

27.00 




TAX 

.36 


97.62 


Illuitration IS. Ouatonier’s statement showing how chftr/es or credits are either added to 
or deducted Irom old bslaace to obtain new balance 


Methods of Posting. There are two methods of posting charges 
and credits to customer’s accounts, namely: (1) the unit method, 
and (2) the dual method. The unit method will be explained first. 

(1) The Unit Method of Posting. The first form used under the 
unit plan of posting to customer’s accounts is the Statement of Ac- 
count, as shown in Illustration 13. On the statement of Constance 
Smith for the month of May appears in the Balance column the 
amount of $85.30. This represents the balance due on account for 
the month of April, and the figure was obtained from the statement 
previously rendered. To this balance is added the charge; 
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May 1 

GLOVES 

3.00 


HAT 

7.50 


TAX 

.32 


This charge is effected by setting up in the accounting machine 
the old balance of $83.50. Upon depressing the motor bar, the 
amount is printed in the Previous Balance column along with the 
date of entering all in a single operation. The machine now moves 
automatically or may be tabulated into the proper columnar position 
for entering the new charges. In the Description column is typed 
the name of the merchandise piu'chased, and in the Charges column 
is printed the sale price of each article bought. To the amount of the 
sale is added a sales tax, if any, usually identified by the depression 
of a special key on the keyboard, thus printing the word TAX in a 
single stroke. 

The new balance of 96.32 is now printed in the Balance column 
(after bringing the machine into the proper position by means of 
the tabulator key) , through the depression of the motor bar or spe- 
cial balance key. 

To record the credit of $50.00 received on account, and on the 
same date as the new charge of $10.82 wa.s recorded, the old balance 
of $96.32 is set up in tho machine, recorded in tlic Previous Balance 
column, the nature of the transaction described, and the amount of 
cash received printed in the Credits column. The credit is auto- 
matically deducted in the cross-computer, thus causing the machine 
to print the new balance of $46.32 in the Balance column upon de- 
pressing the proper key. 

Charges incurred on May 5 and 10 are entered by manipulating 
the machine in the same manner, as previously described. 

The Ledger Sheet. The data shown on the Statement of Ac- 
count is duplicated on the ledger sheet or page, Illustration 14, by 
means of a carbon. The ledger sheet constitutes the peimanent 
record of the store. 

The Proof Journal. The proof journal, Illustration 16, gives a 
cumulative record of the day’s postings, or a record of a particular 
run of sales tickets which may be posted to the accounts receivable at 
any time during the day as may be desired. This record shows also 
the total of all charges made to accounts receivable for the day, 
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Name CONSTANCE SMITH Credit Limit 150 

Address 8080 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD Account No. 734 


OLD 

BALANCE 

DATE 

DESCRIPTION 

i CHARGES 

! 

i CREDITS 

NEW 

BALANCE 

85.50 

May 1, 19— 

GLOVES 

3.00 



85.50 



HAT 

7.50 






TAX 

.32 

1 


06.32 

96.32 

May 1, 19— 

CASH 



50.00 

46.32 

46.32 

May 1, 19— 

HOSE 

1.90 





GROCERIES 

4.40 




1 


1 E S LAMP 

15.00 




1 


TAX 

.64 


1 

68.26 

68.26 

May 10, 19— 

TIE 

1.50 


1 




GLADSTONE BAG 

27.00 






TAX 

.86 



37.62 


Illuatrntion 14. Customer’s ledger card showing credit limit, account number, and duplica* 
tion of data on statement ot account. 


PROOF JOURNAL 

Date IVlay 1, 19— 


OLD 

BALANCE 

DATE DESCRIPTION 

CHARGES 

CREDITS 

NEW 

BALANCE 

PROOF 

PICK-UP 

65.50 

May 1, 19— GLOVES 

HAT 

TAX 

3.00 

7.50 

.32 


96.32 

65.50 

' 96.32 

May 1, 19— CASH 


50.00 

46.32 

96.32 

10.00 

May 1. 19— DRESS 

TAX 

17.50 

.53 


28.03 

10.00 

63.25 

May 1, 19— CASH 


53.25 

00.00 

53.25 

21.75 

May 1, 19— END TABLE 

RUG 

VASE 

TAX 

7.50 

18.00 

3.00 

.86 


51.11 

21.75 



58.21 

103.25 

221.78 

266.82 


0 


Illustration 15. Printed on the proof journal are the totals accumulated in the charge and 
credit registerfl. The orosa-computer gixes the total -which is printed fox the 
new ’balance column. 
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obtained of course, by accumulating these charges in the register 
used for these particular items. This total is printed when postings 
to all accounts have been completed, simply by depressing the proper 
key. In a like manner, the total of all credits to customer’s accounts 
are accumulated in a second register, the total of which is entered on 
the Proof Journal at the end of the posting period by a depression of 
the proper key. 



Illustration 1C Accounting; machine with an nCdinr machine 
base. This machine prints numeiiciil data as contvaHtcu with ma* 
dune with the typewriter baeo which prints both numonisul and 
aiphabetical data. 

The first entry on the Proof Journal is a duplicate of the new 
charge to the account of Constance Smith as of May 1, $10,82. The 
second entry shows her payment of $50 on account. The third entry 
shows the purchase made by another customer on the same day, 
amounting to 128.03. The fourth entry shows a payment in full of 
account by a third customer, $53.25, and the last entry of $29.36 is 
an increase to the old balance of a fourth customer. 

The total charges to all customers’ accounts for the day, May 1, 
total 68,21 ; the total credits $103,25. 

(2) The Dual Method of Posting. Under the dual plan of post- 
ing from sales tickets to accounts receivable, the first operation con- 
sists of entering either the charge or credit on the ledger page of 
the customer. This is done as a separate operation by means of an 
accounting machine with an adding machine base, Illustration 16. 
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Like the accounting machine with a typewriter base, this machine 
has registers which accumulate totals of all charges and of all credits 
which are posted to the various accounts, and it has a cross-computer 
to compute new balances This machine prints only numerical data ; 
description of the merchandise purchased does not appear on the 
ledger sheet. 

The customer’s statement under this plan is made in another 
posting operation and by means of an accounting machine having a 
typewriter base, since, as already stated, the merchandise purchased 
must be itemized to meet the wishes of the customers. The name 
"dual plan” arises from the fact that two operations are necessary to 
get the items posted to both the statement and ledger page. The 
original medium from which the data is transcribed (a sales slip or 
cash credit memorandum, for example) is used for both posting 
operations although two different operators enter the amounts on 
the statement and ledger forms. 

Variations in Posting. There are three variations in posting 
under the dual plan. Under the first method, the total of each sales 
check or credit memorandum is recorded on the customer’s ledger 
sheet daily. That is, if the customer buys in three separate depart- 
ments with the result that three sales tickets are w'ritten, there would 
be three entries on the ledger page — one for the total amount pur- 
chased in each department. 

Under the second method, the sales tickets for the three depart- 
ments in which purchases were made are assembled in the account- 
ing department. There a total for the three is computed. This total 
is then entered on the ledger sheet. Obviously, this method saves 
two postings as compared with the first method, and requires only 
one line of writing as against three for the first method. 

Under the third variation of posting, sales slips of a customer 
are accumulated for a period of a month, the total figured, and this 
amount entered on the ledger page. Naturally, this results in a fur- 
ther saving in entries on the ledger page for the period under review, 
and it brings about a corresponding saving in time and space ordi- 
narily required to write the charges on the ledger page. 

To offset the advantage gained by saving time and space in 
entering items on the ledger page, is the additional work required 
to compute totals which must be done either under methods one 
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or three. The work of adding and totaling falls either to the machine 
operator or to a clerk employed especially for this pm'po.se. Further- 
more, method three may cause a peak load of accounting and 
machine work at the close of the month which, in general, is unde- 
sirable. 

Attention is directed to the fact that regardless as to which varia- 
tion of posting to the ledger is used under the dual plan, there ig 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE LEDGER 


Name CONSTANCE SMITH Credit Limit 150 

Address 8080 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD Account No. 734 


OLD 

BALANCE 

DATE 1 

1 

CHARGES 


CREDITS 

NEW 

BALANCE 

85.50 

May 

1, 19- 

3.00 

.09 

1 


85.50 

88.59 

88.59 

May 

1, 19— 

7.50 
.23 ' 

1 



96.32 

96.32 

May 

1, 19— 

1 


50.00 

46.32 

46.32 

May 

1, 19— 

1.90 

.06 



48.23 

48.26 

1 May 

1 

1. 19— 

4.40 

.13 



52.81 

S2.S1 

May 

1,19— 

1 

15.00 

.45 


1 

68.26 


Illustration 17, Skeletonized ledger shoArinjr onUios ns made upun receipt oi nredin iroa 
various departments in \^ilch iiurcUntios Avere inude. 


always the necessity for posting to customers' statements by means 
of an accounting machine with a typewriter base which can be used 
to describe the purchases made. 

Postings to customers' statements are made daily under the dual 
plan just as they are under the imit plan. 

The ledger page of Constance Smith as it appears on May 1, 19— 
when the first method of posting is in effect is shown in Illustra- 
tion 17. Since each of the items purchased was in a different depart- 
ment, five lines of writing are necessary. The amount of the tax is 
shown separately for each article. 
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ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE LEDGER 


Name CONSTANCE SMITH Credit Limit 150 

Address 8080 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD Account No. 734 


OLD 1 

BALANCE ! 

DATE 

CHARGES 


CREDITS 

NEV/ 

BALANCE 

1 


1 




85.50 

85.SQ 

May 

1, 19— 



50.00 

35.50 

35.50 

May 

1, 19— 

31.80 

.96 


i 

1 

68.23 


Illus>tration 19- Skeletonized ledger showing entry of all charges made hy conihining 
amountR on media from all depurtments for one day. 


Illustration IS shows the ledger written up under the second 
method of posting, as of May 1, 19—. In this case total charges 
for each day are entered, with a single amount of tax for all. Only 
one line of writing is necessary to record the charges. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE LEDGER 
Name CONSTANCE SMITH Credit Limit 150 

Address 8080 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD Account No. 734 


OLD 

BALANCE 

DATE 

CHARGES 

■ 

CREDITS 

NEW 

BAUNDE 

1 

1 


I 

I 

B 


85.50 

85.50 

May 1,19— 

I 

I 

■ 

50.00 

36.50 

35.50 

1 

j 

May 1,19— 

60.30 
1.81 i 

I 

I 

1 

! 

i 

97.61 


IIIuBtrotion 19. Skeletonized ledger showing entry for all charges made by combining 
azuouQts ou media from all departments for one month. 


In Illustration 19, posting under the third method, only one line 
of writing is necessary since the purchases for the month have been 
added together and posted in a single sum. The entry for the tax 
does not require a complete line of writing. 

It should be added at this point that the Proof Journal is pre- 
pared along with the customer’s statement under the dual plan, the 
Journal serving as a method of proof of posting in this method just 
as it does under the unit plan of posting. 
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Methods of Proof. One of the principal reasons for employing 
accounting machines over and against hand methods is to obtain 
increased accuracy. Accuracy, however, is largely dependent upon 
tlie methods used to prove accuracy. 

To be assured that postings to the accounts are absolutely cor- 
rect, it is necessary that: (1) all postings have been made to the 
right account; (2) that the old balance of each account to which a 
posting is made is picked up correctly; (3) that the correct amount 
of the charge or credit is entered in the account; and (4) that the new 
balance is properly printed in the Balance column. 

Proof of Posting to Right Account, Proof that postings have 
been made to the rigid accounts may be ascertained by having a con- 
trol clerk make a run of the old balances of the accounts to be 
affected by charge and credit entries. Tho control clerk does this at 
the same time that he ‘'stuffs" the ledger. A ledger is "stuffed" 
when sales tickets and credit memoranda arc placed immediately 
in front of the accounts which are to be affected by the data thereon. 
Inasmuch as the sales ticket or other memorandum is allowed to 
extend beyond the edge of the ledger slicot in each case, the place of 
posting is marked for the operator. 

When the posting is completed, the total of the Proof Pick Up 
(sum of old balances) is obtained by depressing the proper key. 
This figure appears on the Proof Joumal as may bo soon in Illustra- 
tion 15. The total obtained should agree with tho pre-run total of 
old balances obtained by the control clerk in a separate listing 
of the old balances. When it does, this indicates that postings were 
made to the proper accounts. 

Proof of Old Balance Pick=Up. Proof that the old balances have 
been picked up correctly in posting to customer’s accounts is of con- 
siderable importance inasmuch as a failure to so do will give the 
wrong new balance after either charges or credits arc added to or 
subtracted from tlie old balance. Consequently, several methods 
have been devised to insure the accuracy of picking up old balances. 

That old balances have been picked up correctly is proved under 
the dual plan by accumulating those figures in registers on both state- 
ment and ledger machines. If the totals in tho register of the machine 
used for preparing the statement agree with totals in register used 
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If, however, the unit plan of posting is in operation, proof of cor- 
rect pick-up of old balances may be obtained by making an adding 
machine run off the old balances of the accounts to which postings 
are to be made. As the posting takes place, the accumulated figures 
will be shown in the register used for this pm-pose. At the end of the 
run the total of all old balances will have been accumulated, and if 
this total agrees with the total obtained on the pre-run, old balances 
have been picked up correctly. 

A third method of proving the correctness of old balance pick-up, 
as long as the unit plan of posting is in operation, is by making 
use of two cross- computers on the accounting machine. Tliese cross- 
computers are extra equipment and do not eliminate the need for 
registers which accumulate charges and credits made to tlie accounts. 
The procedure required under this method of proof is as follows; 

1. The old balance, s.ay S50, is picked up, entered in the machine and 
piintcd in the Old Balance eolumn of the Statement of Account. At 
the same time this amount is also automatically .added in one of the 
cross-computing registpis. This register may be designated far piir- 
posc.s of illiistratiou as Rephirr B. 

2. The date and description of the charge are entered in the appropriate 
columns. 

3. The operator enters the amount of charge (or credit) as indicated on 
the original modium — the sales ticket — ^in the machine, say S20, This 
amount is printed in the charge column of the Statement of Account. 
At the same time it is added in RcaUler A, an adding register; in 
Register B, a cross-computer ; and in Register C, another cross-computer. 

4. The effect of entering a charge of 320 is shown in the machine dials 
thus ; 

Register A Register B Register C 

20.00 ?0.00 20.00 

5. Tile operator reads the new balance of .370 in Register B, enters it in 
the machine, and records it in the Balance column on the Statement 
of Account. If the new balance is correctly recorded in the Balance 
column, tile result is shown in the dials of the registeis thus: 

Register A Register B Register C 

20.00 00.00 9,950.00 

The amount of 9,950.00 is the complement of the old balance of 
350.00. In arilhmotic the complement is the dijjercnce betvjem aymm- 
ber and the next power oj ten above it. For example, 82 is the 
arithmetical complement of 18. 9,950 is the arithmetical coniplemeut of 
50. By adding back the 50 the dials would revert to zero. No matter 
how many digits there are in each dial the arithmetical complement 
of 50 will consist of a series of 9’s and 50. 99999950 in a dial is still the 
complement of 60, as only the digit capacity of the register is increased. 

Since the Cross-computer shows only the 320 new charge, it will 
take only a S20 subtraction to bring its dials back to zero. But since the 
$70 is composed of the new charge of S20, and the old balance of 350, 
the ultimate effect is to not only eliminate the $20, but to subtract out 
ShO more, thereby showing up the complement of $50. This is 9960. 
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Recording the new balance of $70 automatically subtracts it out of 
Register B, leaving tlie dial clear; and at the iiamo time subtracts it 
from Register C. This brings Register B back to zero, and produces in 
Register C the complement of the old balance of S50, or $9,950. 

6. The operator picks up the old balance a second time, and records 
it in the Proof Pick-Ifp column of the Proof Journal. The effect 
of this operation is to add 350 back in Register C, bringing the dial 
to zero ns .shown below : 

Register A Register B Register C 

20.00 00.00 0,000.00 

7. The final operation consists of dcprcaaing the Star Proof Key, If all 
dials are clear, with the excopiion, of coui'se, of those in which charges 
and credits liave been accumulated, the depression of this key causes 
a star, ciplier, or oilier symbol to be printed in the Proof Pick-Up 
column of the Proof Joiinial. If the key locks instead of releasing 
tile mechanism to print the sj^mbols, this indicates that the old balance 
was not picked up con-ectly in ode of the two instances mentioned 
above, and lienee all dials of the cross-computers are not clear. 

Proof of Correct Pick=Up of Charges and Credits. "When the 
dual plan of posting is in operation, proof that charges or credits 
have been picked up correctly from the original media may be had 
by comparing the total of the registers accumulating charges and 
credits on one of the machines with the differenoo between old and 
new balances accumulated on the other ninchino. For example, 
assume that the register acoumulating charges on the maohinc with 
the typewriter base, used to prepare the statements, shows charges of 
$5 and $10 on Account No. 1, and Account No. 2, respectively, mak- 
ing a total of $15. The registers on the machine with the adding 
machine base used for the ledger work show the following accumula- 
tions : 

Old Balance Charges New Balance 

25.00 5.00 30,00 

30.00 10.00 40,00 

The difference between the total Old Balance and the total Now 
Balance is $15. This agrees with the total posted to the two 
customers’ accounts as indicated by the register accumulating charges 
on the statement machine. 

If there are credits involved as well as charges, then the difference 
of the totals of the registers showing charges and credits on the 
statement machine will equal the difference (if all work is correctly 
done) between old and new balances on the lodger machine. For 
example, assume that Customer No. 2 pays $10 on account. The 
net charge for the postings to the two accounts is, therefore, $5, found 
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by subtracting the total credit of §10 from the total charges of $15. 
On the ledger machine the registers show: 

Old Balance Charges Credits Balance 

26.00 5.00 30.00 

30.00 10.00 10.00 30.00 

The difference between the old and new balances is $5. This 
is the same difference as exists when the total charges and total 
credits are accumulated and then substracted on the statement ma- 
chine. 

Another method of proving that charges and credits have been 
picked up correctly under the dual plan of posting is to make an 
adding machine run for all charges and all credits shown on the 
original media, before posting is begun. After the items have been 
posted to the statements and the amonnts totaled in the charge and 
credit registers, these are compared with the totals obtained by the 
pre-run. If there is agreement, charges and credits have been picked 
up correctly and hence posted correctly. 

Proof of Correct Recording of New Balance. If the statement 
machine has two cross-computers, the new balance is recorded auto- 
matically by the depression of a single key. If all other posting 
operations have been made correctly, it must follow that the new 
balance is correct. If, however, only one cross-computer is in use, 
the operator must read the new balance shown in its dial, enter this 
in the machine, and then depress a key to print it. Since there is 
considerable probability that the operator will err in this routine, 
other methods of proof are necessaiy to check the accuracy of the 
pick-up of the new balance. 

Under the dual plan, proof that the new balances have been 
correctly entered may be obtained by simply comparing the new 
balances shown in the register on the statement machine with the 
old balances plus charges (and minus credits) on the ledger machine. 
If these totals are in agreement, the correctness of the new balances is 
proved. 

Attention is directed to the fact that when the dual plan is in 
operation it is unnecessary to have registers accumulating old bal- 
ances and new balances on both machines. Under the usual set-up, 
registers for this purpose are foimd on the statement machine only. 
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Use of Star Key. That the new balance has been properly re- 
corded may be proved tlirough the ii.se of a star key as previously 
stated. This holds true for either statement or ledger machine. 
If the new balance is printed correctly, and the cross-computer dial 
is clear, the star key may be depressed with the result that a star or 
other symbol is printed after the new balance. If the new balance 
is not correctly printed, the cross-computer prevents the depression 
of the star proof key and calls the operator’s attention to the fact 
that there is an error. 

Under the unit plan of posting, it is possible to prove the cor- 
rectness of the new balances by adding another register on the ma- 
chine which will accumulate the total of the now balances. The 
amount in this register at the end of the run should equal a total 
of the old balances, plus charges and minus credits. 

Advantages of Unit Plan. Less Costly. Everything considered 
it is less costly to handle accounts receivable by the unit plan than 
it is to handle them by the dual plan. This is because there is less 
invested in accounting machines since fewer are needed, and conse- 
quently leas is paid in the way of salaries since fewer operators will 
be required. In addition to these economics there is a saving in the 
amount of floor space required which must bo paid for at so much per 
square foot per month. Then thei’e is a further saving in mis- 
cellaneous expenses including cost of forms, stationery, filing equip- 
ment, and others. 

Less Work. There is less work to be done under the unit plan 
because statement and ledger sheet must agree, inasmuch as the latter 
is a duplication of the first. Aside from tlie fact that there is a saving 
in one operation, there is also less work resulting from checking, 
Comparison of statement with ledger page at the end of a month, 
as is necessary under the dual plan to catch mistakes before the 
statements are mailed to customers, is eliminated with the unit plan. 
Of course, it should be added in all fairness that statements and 
ledger sheet may check out one hundred per cent under the dual 
plan. Yet, at the same time, the fact that the entries are made by 
different operators under different runs increases the possibility of 
errors. 

Aid to Credit Department. When the unit plan is in use, both 
statement and ledger show the same balance at all times. Xfnder the 
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dual plan this may or may not be true, depending upon what varia- 
tion of posting is in use. In any case, however, the credit department 
must look at both statement and ledger page when the dual plan is 
in operation to verify the exact .status of the cu.stomer ’3 account. 
Otherwise, one amount may be found on the statement anil another 
on the ledger due to failure to keep both in agreement at all times. 
Before the credit department can extend or refuse credit, the amounts 
mu.st be brought into agreement, or the most recent posting on either 
form may be assumed to be correct. 

Disadvantages of Unit Plan. Illegible Ledger Page. Since the 
ledger page results from a duplication of the .statement by means of 
a carbon, the former often becomes, in the process of long and con- 
tinued use, smudged and illegible — obviously a disadvantage to both 
the accounting and the credit departments. 

Itemized Ledgers. Itemized ledgers are in ill favor with the 
credit department. This is because detail is of little value to the 
credit manager. When he inspects an account, he does so for the 
purpose of ascertaining a comprehensive view of the status of the 
customer’s account, He may wish to know, for example, the total 
purchases by the customer up to the current date, as compared to 
those made in a like period the preceding month. He may also wish 
to know total payments made on account up to the current date. 
Unnecessary detail on the ledger sheet deters rapid inspection of the 
account. The seriousness of this delay becomes increasingly im- 
portant when one considers the fact that small department stores 
have 10,000 to 25,000 active accounts receivable; large department 
stores from 50,000 to 150,000. 

Furthermore, itemized ledgers require twice as many lines of 
writing on the average, as do skeletonized ledgers which may be 
prepared under the dual plan. This in itself means approximately 
twice the cost for forms, binders, and storage cabinets. 

Inaccessibility oj Records. Under the unit plan records are not 
as accessible as they are at all times under the dual plan. Customer’s 
statements and ledger sheets are kept in the same file, and they can- 
not be available to both accounting department and credit depart- 
ment at the same time. To give the credit department the right to 
have its clerks examine the records to obtain credit data at all times 
means that the accounting department will not only be inconven- 
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ienced but its work may actually be delayed and its roiitine upset. 

Advantages of the Dual Plan. Fewer Errors. If the statement 
machine and the ledger machine are equipped with two adding 
registers and one cross-computer (minimum requirements), a larger 
percentage of the errors made will be discovered at the time of post- 
ing than will be discovered when only one machine is used for both 
statement and ledger, as under the unit plan. To the extent that 
errors are discovered at the time of posting, to the same extent they 
may be corrected, with the ultimate result that there will be greater 
accuracy. 

Accuracy of posting may be checked under the dual plan by 
accumulating in one register all charges (or credits), and in another 
a total of old balances on the statement machine. If one of the 
registers on the ledger machine is used to accumulate old balances, 
also, the total shown in it may be compared with the total of old 
balances shown in the register on the statement machine. If the 
totals are in agreement, accuracy is presumed. Or, if the sum of the 
total charges plus old balances, as shown by the registei-s on the state- 
ment machine, equals the total of the new balances, as shown by this 
register on the ledger machine, it may bo assumed that all postings 
have been made to the proper account. 

Errors which result from posting to an account with a similar 
name and where there is no old balance pick-up (as for example, 
A. A. Smith instead of E. M. Smith) are more easily detected under 
the dual plan than they are under the unit plan. The reason for this 
is found in the fact that both operators are not likely to record 
the same amount to the wrong account twice and when the next nin 
of postings is made the error will be discovered, as tho old balances 
on statement and ledger machines are compared, since they will 
not be in agreement. As a result, the old balances printed on the 
Proof Journal during the run will be immediately chocked back 
against the old balance on the accounts to which the oliargc was made 
and the incorrect posting located. 

Under the unit plan of posting, a charge (or credit) to the wrong 
account may not be located until the customer receiving the incorrect 
statement makes an objection. 

Greater Flexibility. The work involved under the dual plan 
is more specialized than under the unit plan. Routine duties are kept 
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to a minimum for each operator because there is a division of labor. 
Because of this flexibility, it is possible to train operators more 
quickly for one naachine or the other. As a consequence, new' oper- 
ators may develop speed in posting more quickly to say nothing of a 
higher degree of accuracy. The dual plan 2s sufficiently flexible to be 
able to use tbc machine operatoi-s in other clerical work during slack 
periods, or to transfer an operator from the statement machine to the 
ledger machine or vice versa as tlm occasion demands it. 

Disadvantages of the Dual Plan. More Costly. More equipment 
is needed when the dual plan is used and this in itself makes the plan 
more costly. The use of the additional equipment is attended with 
increased expense for operator’s salaries, forms, files, and extra floor 
space. 

These costs are direct or primary ones and they may be par- 
tially offset, at least, by increased indirect or secondary costs -which 
must be incurred under the unit plan. To make the costs of the 
latter plan comparable with those of the dual plan, consideration 
must be given to extra expense for adding machine, adding machine 
operator’s salaries, and supplies for these machines. 

Fea/c Loads. Peak loads may result when the dual plan is in 
operation and these considered from any angle are undesirable. The 
peak load comes from allowing either posting to the statements or to 
the ledger to fall behind, depending upon which operation is done 
first and the length of time allowed to elapse betiveen runs on the 
different machines. If ledger postings are made at the end of the 
week, or the skeletonized ledger is prepared at the end of the month 
(both possible under the dual plan) , peak loads are likely to occur 
at these times. 

Peak loads may also occur during times when the store is having 
a special sale or at certain seasons of the year when purchases are 
unduly heavy. In either instance, work piles up for either the state- 
ment or the posting machine. 

MECHANICAL FEATURES OF ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
WITH THE TYPEWRITER BASE 

Inasmuch as there are a number of different makes of machines 
on the market, each having a t3fpewriter base, it naturally follows 
that there are also different -mechanical devices or features on the 
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various machines. Since it is impossible, because of space limitations 
(to say nothing of the doubtful educational value of so doing) to 
give a full description of the various machines, charts comparing the 
different mechanical features of six different brands have been 
worked out, and they appear in Illustrations 20 to 23 inclusive. 
Other Machine Applications. An accounts receivable application 
is only one of many accounting applications for which machines with 
the typewriter base (or machines with the adding machine base for 
that matter) may be used. For example, other important applica- 
tions include: (1) accounting for the payroll; (2) accounting for in- 
ventory; (3) accounting for accounts payable; and (4) accounting 
for manufacturing costs. 

Methods of using the machines, however, are similar to those de- 
scribed for accounts receivable. Methods of proof for any or all of 
these other applications call for chocks and balances similar in nature 
to those used to prove the accuracy of accounts receivable postings, 
Attention is directed to the fact that accounting machines are 
being constantly improved and hence now devices arc constantly 
being added to the machines. Basic features remain unchanged. 

PRINCIPLES OF PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 
Before describing a typical application of punched card equip- 
ment in the field of machine accounting, it is necessary first to examine 
some of the principles that must be considered before installing the 
method. Other accounting machines may bo purchased outright and 
depreciated over a long period of time; punched card equipment is 
leased at so much per month for each unit needed, and the cost may 
be greater. If the latter prevails, its use may then be justified only 
in the light of the existence of certain fundamental conditions neces- 
sary for its successful operation. These conditions have been re- 
stated in the form of principles which are discussed in detail in the 
following pages : 

Volume. The number of media, number of items, number of 
classifications, number of classes in each classification, and the num- 
ber of active classes in each classification have an effect upon the 
volume of work which is to be done on the equipment. Without suffi- 
cient volume it is difficult to justify the punched card method of mn- 
chine accounting. 
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Costs. Volume, the reduction in time for the preparation of re- 
ports, the subsequent use of the punched card, the legal necessity for 
maintaining records for a long period of time, the percentage of al- 
lowable error in the records, idle machine capacity and the question 
of buying machine equipment, as against the renting or leasing of 
tabulating equipment, are all related to costs. The punched card 
method of accounting must justify itself over other machine methods 
by either providing more efficient methods at increased costs or by re- 
ducing accounting costs. If the first condition prevails, the manage- 
ment of the business assumes the additional expense because it 
believes tliat the iiunclied card metliod of accounting will accomplish 
the end de.sired better tlian any other hand or machine method of 
accounting. 

Media. Media may be defined as the original records or vouchers 
containing primary or secondai^ information about the business 
transaction which is used as a basis for transcribing data into the 
cards by means of punclied holes. 

The number of media used in the accounting operations may 
liave a decided bearing upon the question under review, because it 
is tied up with the volume factor. It would be difficult to think of a 
situation where punched card equipment would work economically 
where only one or two hundred media per day resulted from the 
transactions of the business. In a situation such as the latter, it 
would be more economical to post the data by hand (or distribute it 
as the case may be) or to purchase an accounting machine of another 
type which although simple in design and low in cost could do the 
work efficiently. 

The fact that original data may be written directly upon the card 
and then later punched into it is an ai-gument for its use (if sufficient 
volume exists) because other original vouchers from which the data 
would have to be abstracted and punched are eliminated. Another 
point along the same line and one which may constitute an argument 
for the use of the punched card method is the fact that once the data 
is in the card a permanent record is made and there is no further 
necessity for keeping the original media created at the time of the 
business transaction. These may be destroyed by the department 
creating them after they have been returned by the tabulating de- 
partment. 
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ILLUSTRATION 20. FEATURES OF ACCOUNT. 

(Data BQiitaitted m ttua table represBnta author's 


Mechanical Features 

Burroughs Moon- 
Ilopkins 

Remington 

I. Typewriter Keyboard 

1. Stationary 

2. Movable 

1. Stationai-y 

1. Stationary 

II. Numerical Keyboard 

1. 10 keys 

2. 81 keys or less. 
Full keyboard. May 
be more or less 

1. Two sets of iO-key 
keyboards each, and 
mechaiiicalmultiplier 

1. 

III. Paper Feed 

1. Flat or curved 

2. Front or back 

3. Alignment 

1. Either. Also collat- 
ing table available 

2. Either 

3. To lino or point on 
collating table 

1. Curved around 
cylinder 

2. Either or both 

3. Direct to writing 
position on platen, 
by guide wire 

IV. Platen 

1. Cylindrical 

2. Flat 

1, 

1. 

V. Visibility of Writing 

1. Visilde 

2. Blind 

2. 

1. 

VI. Impulse for Registers 

1. Key-driven 

2. Motor-driven | 

2. 

1. 

VII, Printing of Numbers — 

Accumulating in 

Registers : 

1. Printed and ac- 
cumulated digit- 
by-digit 

2. Printed digit-by- 
digit; but accumu- 
lated when last 
digit key of any 
number is relcarsed 

3. Printed and ac- 
cumulated by de- 
pression of motor 
bar or separate 
key after depress- 
ing numeral keys 

! 

i 

3, 

1 

1 

1 

i 1. 
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INQ MACHINES WITH TYPEWRITER BASE 

opinion at time of making comparison) 


Underwood 

1. Stationary 


National— Ellis Model 
1. Stationary 


Elliott-Fisher 


Movable (Numerical 




keyboard also) 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. Curved around cylinder 

1. Curved around 

1. Flat 


cylinder 


2. Either or both 

2. Either 

2. Front 

3. By estimating proper 

3. By estimating prope 

3. Directly to position 

place on platen 

place on platen 

on platen by means 



of line-finder 

1. j 

1. 




2. 
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ILLUSTRATION 21. FEATURES OF ACCOUNT- 


(Data contained m this table represents author's 

Mechanical Features 

Burroughs Moon- 
Hopkms 

Remington 

VIII. Tabulation 

1. For column posi- 
tion 

a. Automatic 

b. Tabulator key 

2. For dollars and 
cents position 

a. Automatic 

b. By tabulator 
keys 

la. 

2a 

lb 

2b 

IX. Punctuation 

1. Automatic 

2. Manual 

; 1 

i 

1 2 Manual, if any. 

Totalizers do not 

1 print differentiation 

lor dolki's and cents 

X. Printing of Date 

1. Automatic — 
whole line at one 
time 

2. Typed in 

1. (At aamo time old 
balance is printed) 

1 

1 

2. Automatic printing 
device available 

XT. Proof on Line of Writ- 
mg 

1. For one piok-up — 
either old balance 
or chargee (credits) 

2. Two pick-upe— 
old balance and 
charges (or credits) 

3. Methods 

a. Two oroas- 
computera 

b. One cross- 
computer 

2. 

3b 

1. Possible 

2. Possible 

3b. Two if desired, one 
IS usually used 

XU. Printing New Balance 

1. Automatic. De- 
press motor bar 
and/or proper key 

2. Visual and man- 
ual Copy from 
crose-computer. 

1. 

2, 
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ing machines with typewriter base 

opinion n.t time of making compj.rieoQ) 


Underwood 

National- -Ellis Model 

Elliott-Fisher 

la. (lb. if wanted) 

2b. 

1. CiarriaRe returned 
manually after use 
of typewriter key- 
board; money col- 
umn selection auto- 
matic 

2a. 

lb. 

2b. 

1 

1 1. 

i 

1. Skips space between 
dollars and cents 
automatically 

2. 1 IS optional 

2. 1 is available 

2. 

I 

2. Possible 

3a. 

1. Visual line proof 
pick-up of old bal- 
ances used 

2- Available, but sel- 
dom used 

3b. 1 

1 

1. Mechanical line 
proof not possible 

2 

U By balance key and 
motor bar 

2. 
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ILLUSTRATION 22. FEATURES OF ACCOUNT- 

(Data contained m thia table repreaentn author’s 


Mechanical Features 

Burroughs Moon- 
Hopkins 

Remington 

XIII. Proof that Cross- 

Computer is Cleared 

1. Prints '*0" after 

old balance in 
proof column ^ 

2. Prints star (•) ^ 

after old balance | 
in proof column ' 

j 1 With x:i 2. 

1. 

2. Or look proof clear- 
ance 

XIV- Subtraction in Cross- 
Computer 

1. Direct in all car- 
riage positions 

2. By complementary 
method 

1 

1. Possible 1 

1. If No 20 croas-com- 
puter is used 

2. If No. 30 cross-com- 
puter is used 

XV, Subtraction Vertical 
registers (For purpose 
of making corrections 
or clearing control 
totals at end of run) 

1. Direct subtractions 

2. By complementary 
method 

1 

1 

1. 

' 1, Mechanical device 
available for subtrac- 
tion in any register 

XVI. Proof Record 

1. Audit sheet 

2. Tally tape 

1. or 2. as wanted 

1. or 2. as wanted 

XVII. Carriage Return 

1. Automatic 

1. 

1. 


To the extent that media may exist automatically, or may arise 
as a by-product of the business transaction, or may be arranged 
in proper classes or classifications, as a result of some previous 
routine operation, to the same extent may the need for punched card 
equipment be lessened. 

If the media are already grouped so that the data thereon may be 
summarized without additional labor, the need for punched card 
equipment is lessened. A case in point is the posting of sales invoices 
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upimon at time of making companaon) 


Underwood 

Nationa]— Ellis Model 

EDiotfc-Fisher 

2 

1 

1. If register is clear — ! 
otherwise pnnte in 
proof column j 

amount left in i 

register ! 

1 

1 

2. 

1 

1 

I. 

1. 

1. If subtract stops are 
used for particular 
position 

2. Without subtract 
stops 

1. In any register by sub- 
tract key 

1. Direct to clear totals 

2, Complementary 
method for correc- 
tions 

1 

1 

1 2. 

1. or 2. as wanted 

2. I Available 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 


to accounts receivable on a geographical basis. To do this brings 
about a grouping of the invoices by salesmen and by territory, and the 
grouping of the media in this manner permits distribution to otlier 
records without further handling of the invoices. 

Number of Items. Items are the number of entries on the 
original media which must be posted. Items exist in most instances 
in terms of both quantity and quality. For example, the number of 
articles, commodities, or products may be said to be a quantitative 
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ILLUSTRATION 23. FEATURES OF ACCOUNTING MACHINES WITH- 
OUT A TYPEWRITER BASE 

(Data contained in this table represents author's opinion at time of making comporiBo;: ' 


Mechanical Features 

Burroughs 

National 

I. Piaten (Writing Pur face) 

1. Cylindrical 

2. Flat 

1. 

i 

2 . 

II. Paper Feed 

1. Flat or curved 

2. Front or back 

3. Alignment 

1. Curved around 

1 cylinder 

' 2. Either 

1 3. Visual alignment Oy 

1 meana of line finder 

j 

1. Flat 

2. Front 

3. Depress key corre- 
sponding with line 
number on ledger 
card to bring print- 
ing point even with 
line 

III. Proof on Line of Writing 

1. For one pink-up — 
either old balance or 
charges (credits) 

2. Two pick-ups — old 
balance and charges 
(credits) 

3. Methods 

a. Two cros.'i-oom- 
puters 

b. One cross-com- 
puter 

2 

31, 

1 

1 

1 None 

1 

1 

1 

IV. Tabulation 

1. For column position 

a. Automatic 

b. Tabulator key 

2 . For dollars and cents 
position 

a. Automatic 

b. Tabulator key 

la. 

1 

2a. 

1 

1 

la. 

2a. 

V. Number of registers 
(Maximuin) 

Six adding — one 
cross-computer 

Also direct subtrac- 
tion 

Twenty adding 
registers 
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measure; the value of each article, commodity, or product, singly or 
in total, may be said to be a qualitative measure. 

To obtain information regarding a number of different commodi- 
ties according to their value requires many sorting.^ of the media 
containing the items. Such a task is laborious by hand methods and 
as many of the accounting machines cannot sort media containing 
items existing quantitatively and qualitath-ely, the punched card 
nrethod is used because it is especially suitable for this kind of work. 

The number of items necessary to make punched card equipment 
economical should in no case be less than 1,500 per day, and probably 
the economical lower limit should be set at 2,500 per day. Of 
course, the nature of the items themselves is often a determining 
factor because if sales are made by a factory making only one 
commodity there will be no need to sort the media for different items 
because they will all be the same. If, however, a factory makes fifty 
items which can be grouped into eight or ten main classes, punched 
card equipment will group these articles into the desired main classi- 
fication more efficiently than can be done by any other method. 

Number of Classifications. One of the principal reasons that 
punched card equipment is especially suitable for compiling the 
results of the census of statistical sun^ey is because these data must 
be sorted into a number of different classifications. To compile 
census facts, it is necessary to group the statistical data according 
to sex, race, color, age, occupation, location, and many other classifi- 
cations. This is done at a rapid rate on the sorter; so fast, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that it is said that unless it could be done in this manner, 
the results of the 1930 census could not be made available by hand 
methods before the next census was ready to be taken in 1940. The 
same, situation prevails to a lesser e.xtent for vital statistical data 
accumulated by insurance companies in the coui'ae of actuarial 
studies. 

In department store accounting, an audit of sales invoices calls 
for only a few groupings of the media. Classification of data by 
salesmen and by salesladies can be arranged so as to give at the same 
time the total sales for the various departments. Two-way classifi- 
cations such as this eliminates the need for punched card equipment 
if this is tire only factor to be considered. But if there are a large 
number of media, all containing a large number of items (postings) , 
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this may change a negative need for punched card equipment into 
a positive one. 

Number of Classes. Classes refer to the number o/ accounts. 
Thus, there may be 1000 pieces of original media, containing 15,000 
different items grouped into 50 account classes, according to 6 differ- 
ent classifications. 

Punched card equipment is especially suitable for the handling 
of various classes or aub-olasses which are grouped under different 
classifications. The reason for this is due to the fact that the tab- 
ulator is capable of accumulating information in more registers than 
may be handled on any other accounting machine. The largest 
tabulator permits of printing information from the punched card in 
as many as four major classifications. 

From what has been said about media, items, classes, and classifi- 
cations, it is apparent that volume of accounting operations depend 
not necessarily upon any one of these factors, nor necessarily upon a 
combination of them. There can be gi’eat volume if the media exist 
in quantity but this docs not necessarily call for the punched card 
method. On the other hand, if there are many medio but only a few 
items to be posted, it may be that a less expensive machine equip- 
ment set-up will be more economical than the use of punched card 
equipment. Where, however, there are at least two classifications 
with several classes or sub-classes falling thereunder, punched card 
equipment usually begins to function economically. 

In the last analysis, volume does not result so much from the 
amount of work to be done as it does from the manner in which the 
accounting data must be entered or distributed in the books of record, 
and the way in which it must be classified to obtain the desired re- 
ports. 

Reduction in Time for Preparation of Reports. If there is a 
minimum of volume but still it is sufficient to justify the use of the 
punched card method, a further advantage may be claimed for the 
use of the equipment inasmuch as it operates so quickly that the 
preparation and presentation of reports and records are frequently 
advanced beyond the usual time of completion. One firm stated that 
cost analyzing by the operating department was advanced two weeks 
by use of the punched card method, and that final figures for the 
inventory of raw materials, supplies, goods in process, and finished 
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goods were made currently available by this method. Also, the figures 
for inventory for the month were made available within the next 
day or two in the following month in contrast to a waiting period of 
a week or more before the data Avas in final useable form. 

Some of the reasons that the punched card method causes a 
lessening in the time normally required for the preparation and pres- 
entation of records and reports, other than those found in the in- 
herent nature of the equipment itself, are: 

1. To use punched card equipment efficiently, there must be better* co- 
ordination of accounting function between the \anoii9 departments 
within the business and the accounting department. The concrete 
effect of better coordination js found in more efficient scheduling of 
original media from the other departments to the tabulating division 
of the accounting department. 

2. A systems man is assigned by the tabulating company to each new 
installation of the equipment. He devotes his entire time in helping 
the maniigoment establish pioper accounting routines for the equip- 
ment and aids the accounting department in setting up schedules for 
media which when properly established permits the tabulating de- 
partment to turn out work with dispatch 

3. Inasmuch as other machines, such as adding machines and calculators, 
are necessary adjuncts to the punched cuid method insofar as they 
are needed to prepare the original media for srheduhng to the tabu- 
lating department this often increases the efficiency of the organization 
as a whole, As a result, records and reports are brought out on an 
earlier date. 

4. Punched card equipment utilizes preprinted forms and vouchers from 
which information may be quickly abstracted and placed on the card 
in the form of punched holes. 

5. Lastly, since the tabulating department must operate as a centralized 
department, it is possible to shift employees from one department to 
another to keep the media coming in to the department at a uniform 
rate, Many times this shifting enables the management to avoid 
“jama” or “bottle-neclts” in the scheduling of media from the various 
originating departments to the tabulating department. 

Subsequent Use of Punched Cards. An example of the subse- 
quent use of punched cards after they have served for reports for the 
current operating period is found in an accounts receivable applica- 
tion of the punched card method. After the cards are used to gather 
and print the data relative to accounts receivable, the cards are then 
Used to prepare a detail aged trial balance, and then to prepare a 
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history of any desired customer’s account. The first report makes it 
possible to determine the age of the different items of the customer's 
accounts according to 30- 60- and 90-day periods. Tlie second gives 
a numerical picture of the relative activity or inactivity of the 
customer’s account including the amount of merchandise purchased, 
the amount paid thereon to date, the promptness of each payment, 
and the amount still unpaid. It cannot be denied but that these sub- 
sequent reports are worth much from a managerial point of view, and 
since they were obtained as a by-product of the accounting operations 
for accounts receivable (at very little extra cost) this increases the 
value of the equipment. 

Punched cards are frequently used again after having served 
their purpose in records sales information. Records may be made 
from the sales cards which, because of reclassification of data thereon, 
are useful in production control, back ordering, and in stock or in- 
ventory control. Reports such as these may be made during the cur- 
rent period when the information is of greatest value. At the end 
of tlie month the sales data may again be classified to obtain reports 
of sales according to salesman, commodity, territory, and other 
desired groupings, depending upon the information originally punched 
in the card. All of these reports are needed for executive control 
purposes. 

It is conceded that the use to which punched cards may be put, 
after the original accounting operation is completed, is an important 
factor to be considered in determining whether the punched card 
method should be installed. Yet, at the same time, it is frankly 
admitted that accounting machines are purchased primarily to bring 
about economies in the normal accounting operations of the business 
and upon this criterion alone must be evaluated installation of any 
accounting machine. 

Legal Necessity for Preserving Accounting Data. Admitting that 
there may be a legal necessity for preserving records, reports, or 
media for a certain length of time, any advantage accruing from the 
punched card method in this respect must arise from the ease, readi- 
ness, and quickness with which the desired information may be ab- 
stracted by the punched card method, and by the comparative cost 
of obtaining this information, as against hand or accounting machine 
methods. 
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The fact that required information may be obtained easily and 
quickly when the media are in the form of punched cards is a point 
in favor of punched card equipment. Today these factors must be 
weighed in the light of sudden and unexpected calls on the part of 
governmental regulatory bodies for reports covering past transac- 
tions of the business. In the “Twenties” it was not unusual (nor is 
it today for that matter) for the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
call for reports from railroads which rvere not readily available. But. 
because many of the facts were recorded on punched cards, the reports 
were easily prepared, and at a relatively low cost. At the present 
time, establishment of many other governmental regulatory bodies, 
such as the Social Security Board, The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and the Commodity Exchange Administration, and others 
which have the power to compel submission of bu.smess data, may call 
for setting up an accounting system which has sufficient flexibility to 
develop any kind of reports desired. 

Allowable Errors. Although the punched card equipment is 
highly complex, errors arising from mechanical faults are few, Most 
errors occur during the key punching operation. A failure on the 
part of the operator to read or interpret the data properly, or a failure 
to transcribe it properly into the card are two prevalent sources of 
error. The prevalency to make errors at this point may be further 
increased by the fact that the punched card method of accounting 
utilizes “coding” as a device to expedite the recording of numerical 
data into the card. As a matter of fact, it should be stated at this 
point that one of the fundamental principles underlying the whole 
punched card method of accounting is that much of the data on the 
original media is transcribed to the card in the form, of a code, For 
example, commodities, states, cities, accounts, departments, and what 
not, are designated by code numbers. The coding proees.s enables 
more information to be entered on the card with less punoliing of 
holes. Furthermore, coding is necessary in order tliat cards may be 
sorted and resorted expeditiously into the various desired classifica- 
tions preparatory to the tabulation of the needed reports. 

Naturally, there are certain safeguards to help eliminate errors 
in coding. Standardized codes which are simple but comprehensive 
are available. When the operator becomes familiar with them, little 
difficulty is encountered in key punching. 
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On the mechanical side, the data punched into the cards may be 
verified by three different methods. In the first method, the cards 
are run through a Verifying Punch after key punching. This is 
a repetitive process carried on by another operator directly from the 
original media and it is costly. Another method of checking the 
punched cards is by running them through the Interpreter. This 
machine prints digits at the top of the card to correspond to the 
punched holes. These printed figures are easily checked against the 
data or codes on the original media. A third method is to use an 
Electrically Operated Key Punch which not only punches holes in 
the cards but which prints the digits to correspond with the holes 
at the top of the cards all in one operation. 

Another cause of errors lies in the failure to exercise rigid super- 
vision of the machine operators. A good supervisor will set up con- 
trols other than those already mentioned which will enable the ac- 
curacy of the work to be proved. 

Idle Capacity. To secure maximum efficiency from punched card 
equipment, it must be running at all times. It is needless to say that 
this is impossible. For one thing, the machines are highly meolianized 
and require servicing to keep them in good working order. Cai’d jams 
occur which necessitates the stop[)ing of the machine, and in some 
cases work is held up until spoiled cards can be repunchod. Lastly, 
time is lost because the plug-board has to be changed to tabulate 
the material in a different order. While idle capacity may be a 
minor factor in determining whether punched card equipment can be 
efficiently used on the contemplated accounting routine, it is true, 
nevertheless, that a maximum use of the machines helps to insure a 
successful application of the method. 

Costs. Punched card equipment is leased — ^not sold. There is 
a monthly rental charge for each piece of equipment installed. In- 
cluded in this charge is a certain amount unknown to the user to 
cover the costs of servicing the equipment. A small installation will 
call for at least three pieces of equi])ment — the key punch, sorter, 
and tabulator (either listing or non-listing) . The necessary operators 
include a key punch operator, and an operator for the sorter and the 
tabulator. To this personnel must be added a supervisor or systems 
man. It is his duty to supervise tliese operators and to coordinate 
tabulating work with the work of other departments. 
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PUNCHED CARD METHOD OF ACCOUNTING 
FOR ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 

The Tabulating Card, The accounts receivable application be- 
gins, as do all other applications of the punched card method of 
accounting, with the designing of a tabulating card which will serve 
as a permanent record of the customer’s account. An 80-column 
card is used for this purpose, as shown in Illustration 24. It is 3% 
inches by 7% inches, with tolerances of minus .003 to plus .008 for 
width and length, respectively. These cards are made from spruce 
cut during the winter seasons at which time the trees are free from sap 



Illustration 24. Tabulating card showing 80 vertical coluniBB. There are 12 veri 
tiona, ton of which ore shown — tho cipher and the digits 1 to U. 


and gum. Special treatment in the manufacturing process prevents 
the cards from waiping, curling, swelling, or shrinking. In the process 
of their manufacture, they are inspected for carbon spots, breaks, 
pin holes, and other defects. By means of this inspection, defective 
cards are culled out, and this in turn eliminates the possibility of 
electric contacts being made thi'ough any other place on the card 
but the punched hole. 

Columns and Digits. Each of the 80 columns on the card con- 
tains twelve punching positions. Ten of these are indicated by the 
printed digits 0-9, corresponding to the digits of the numerical data 
punched. Positions 11 and 12 are not shown, since they are at the 
top of the card and this space is needed for a printed description of 
the various fields for the particulEir accounting application. Illustra- 
tion 26 shows a tabulating card marked off into the fields necessary 
for recording data applicable to customer’s accounts. 

Punching the Card. The transcription of data from a sales 
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ticket to the customer’s card begins by inserting a Master card, 
Illustration 26, in the Duplicating Key Punch. Thi.s blaster card con- 
tains information which must be duplicated on the charge card of 
the customer every time the account is active. It contains punched 
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IlluHtriition 26. Tabulsitnig cnv<l dlvitliMl up into lUc rrouivtd fleldB lor 
coivabic application. 


an accouu; 


data thereon relating to Customer Number, State and Credit Limit, 
The Duplicating Key Punch, Illustration 27, automatically ti’an- 
SBi'ibea this information on tiie customer's card accurately and with 
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Illuatrotion 26. TtibubUing mnstor enrd. It ia by tlio nno of Lhla card that data common 
to Q groui> of cards may bo punchud automatically. 


considerable saving of manual key punching on the part of the key 
punch operator. Key punching of current data ns indicated by the 
sales ticket begins as soon as the duplication process is completed. It 
is done manually, of coui'se, and on the same punch used for the 
ftutomatio punching. 

As soon as the data on all sales tickets for a particular run has 
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been transcribed into the cards, they are put through an Interpreter, 
Illustration 28. This machine translates into figures the holes in the 
tabulating card and prints these figures at the top of the card as 
shown in Illustration 29. Following this operation, the printed data 
on the card is compared with the data on the sales slips for proof of 
the accuracy of the punching. Inasmuch as the Interpreter handles 
cards at the rate of 75 per minute, this work is soon finished. 



1 J 

lllusti'niion 27. Motor-drive duplicatiug key panch. This machine is us«‘d 
to I'ocard data in cards by means of punched holes. Dots common to a group 
of cards may be recorded outomatfcally. The feeding aad ejecting of cards 
is also automatic. 


Charges and Credits. Each time a purchase is made by a 
customer, a new card is punched. If a payment is received on ac- 
count, this may either be entered on the charge card or it may be 
entered on a separate credit card of the customer. All accounts 
receivable cards are kept in a separate file according to customer 
account number. When money is received which cancels a charge on 
a specified card, the card is removed from the active file and placed 
in a paid file. 

At the end of the month, the cards in the active file are removed 
and tabulated on the Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machine, 
Illustration 30. This machine is a multiple adding, subtracting, 
classifying, totaling, and printing machine. It prints at the rate of 
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lllustriiLioii 28. Tho InloryrOter tx-auHlatos iho dutii in the form 
of punched holns. It prints this data at the top of tho card thus 
intiioallns t})C di»rit punched in every columnar position on the 
card. 
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IlhistraLion 2fi. Tahulntlng card showine data nitncVied In card and numerical translation 
at the cop of the card. 
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75 cards per minute and from it is obtained the montlily atatctnent 
for each customer. Illustration 31 shows the monthly statement of 



IlluBtrotion SO, Electric bookkeeping end accouatinf machine. This machine is a mul- 
tiple adding, aubbtractmg, elaseUying and pnntlng machine. It is actuated bv electrical 
impuUea through the punched Kolca ol the ml. Reports vrepared on this machine may 
he In sammary ^orm, or in detailed form with totals, net totals, and accumulated raet 
totals for classified groups. 
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Other Reports. After monthly statements have been prepared 
from the punched cards, other useful reports may be compiled from 
the accounts receivable cards. One of these reports is the Detailed 
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Aged Trial Balance; another ia a Hiatory of the Customer’s Account. 
The former, which tells tlie exact status of the customers’ accounts in 
respect to their age, is shown in Illustration 32. The latter, which 
gives a running history of purchases and payments made by each 
customer, is shown in Illustration 33. 

The reason that these additional reports, which are useful in 
managing the business, can be obtained, as a by-product of the ac- 
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Illustv<i.tioii 34. C(irfl-Qper«tP<l sortintt machiue. Oar«(^ nrtf nutnmailcally 
sorted into any dcBired classiftcation on this m&chme, and in any sequence 
clofiJred. It torts at n rate of 225 to 400 cardt per Tniniito. 


Alphabetical bookkeepine and accountinff machine. Listed pr, tabu^ted 


Illustration 35. Aipiiaoeticai DooKKeejimc auu 
reports, containing both numerical and alphabetical data, are prepared on this maewne 
through the data o^u the punched cardfl. The counters in thi.s machine are need for either^ 
adding or subtracting. 
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counts receivable accounting application, is found in the Card- 
Operated Sorting Machine, Illustration 34. This machine auto- 
matically groups all cards of common classification and at the same 
time arranges the classifloations in the sequence desired. After the 
new report is tabulated, the cards may be rearranged in their original 
account number and returned to the accounts receivable file. The 
sorting machine operates at a rate of 225-400 cards per minute. 

Alphabetical Punched Card Equipment. The above application 
of punched card equipment to accounts receivable is, as previously 
stated, based entirely upon transcribed numerical data into cards 
in the form of punched holes. Equipment is also available which 
permits not only transcription of numerical data into the card, but 
also alphabetical data. This means that words may be written as 
well as numbers, in fields allotted to this purpose. Consequently, it 
is possible to punch into the card the name of the customer, his ad- 
dress, city and state — all of which is reproduced upon hie statement 
when his bill is prepared on the Alphabetical Tabulator, Illustra- 
tion 35. The Alphabetical Key Punch shown in Illustration 36 in- 
corporates a regular typewriter keyboard as a part of its punching 
mechanism and it is from this that alphabetical data is transcribed in 
the card. 

APPLICATION OF ACCOUNTING MACHINE WITH 
CASH REGISTER BASE 

Hotel Accounts Receivable. An explanation as to the method of 
using an accounting machine with a typewriter base, along with an 
explanation as to how a machine with an adding machine base might 
be applied to accounts receivable, has already been given. The ac- 
counting routine concerned is that generally found in a department 
store. 

In this section an exposition of the method of applying an ac- 
counting machine with a cash register base is given. The accounting 
routine selected for this purpose is that found in a hotel. It is a 
routine which might be inaugurated at any hotel, apartment hotel, 
club, international house, or other institution where money is eur- 
rently received in payment of the customer’s account. 

The machine shown in Illustration 37 is particularly suited to 
this application. 
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Accounting Requirements for Accounts Receivable. The require- 
ments regarding the accounting routine for any of the institutions 
mentioned above may be summarized as follows: 

1. A record of the cash received must be made at the time it is received — 
not later. 



IllLtstrntion Rfl. Alphabetical duplicating printing punch. This machine is 
used to punch both numerical and alphabetical data In cards. As the Aoles 
are punched in thef cards, the figure or letter is also automatically printed at 
the top of the card, thus eliminating the need for the Interpreter, Illustra- 
tion 28. 


2. All charges and credits must be posted to the guest’s account promptly 
— there can be no delay. 

3. An itemized and totaled receipt ehowing all charges and credits must 
be available at the time the guest checks out. 

4. Eamhigs of the various departments, as for example, rooms, telephone 
switchboard, cafe, valet, laundryi etc., must be known at regular inter- 
vals throughout the day. 

5. The amount of cash remitted by each cashier upon going off duty must 
be known. 

6. The guest accounts receivable ledger must always be in balance. 

The advantages of using an accounting machine with a cash 
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register base is found in the various accounting functions which this 
machine will perform, some of which are listed below: 

1. Eliminatea hand posting and ti'anacribing. 

2. Meohunically posts and extends balances. 

3. Describes the nature of all guest charges and credits. 

4. Pnnts four postings at one time — each in the proper column of the 
guest’s bill, the account card, the charge voucher, and the detailed 
audit sheet. 

5. Automatically aceiimuhates charges into departmental totals. 

6. Replaces the night transoiipt with a printed audit sheet showing all 
transactions. 

Posting Accounts Receivable. Posting to the guest’s account 
takes place in the cashier’s cage at the time original media containing 
a description of the charges or credits are received. Three records are 
made at the time the posting is entered. These are as indicated in 
No. 4, above, the guest’s statement of account, his ledger card, and 
the audit or journal sheet. 

As the three records are made, the amounts printed thereon are 
automatically accumulated in locked registers or accumulators on the 
the machine. The totals accumulated in these registers are under 
the control of the hotel auditor — not the clerks. It is he who checks 
them and who has authority to clear the accumulators. Unauthorized 
clearing of these registers, if it occurs, is easily detected. 

Whenever the accounting forms are inserted in the machine, 
full word descriptions of the transactions are printed thereon at the 
same time as the amounts are entered. 

Keyboard of Machine. A keyboard of the cash register type ac- 
counting machine is pictured in Illustration 37. The amount keys are 
at the left of the keyboard. These six rows of keys are used to 
charge and credit the accounts of the guests. Five rows of print 
keys appear at the right of the keyboard. These are used to 
print the number of the guest's room on each of the four records 
already described. The rows of keys at the extreme right are used to 
designate and identify sample rooms, private dining rooms, and so on. 

The Keys Labeled; MISCELLANEOUS, LAUNDRY, VALET, 
RESTAURANT, TELEPHONE, ROOM, LONG DISTANCE, 
CIGAR STAND, PORTER, TELEGRAM, and PAID OUT are 
used to post charges to the accounts. The TRANSFER FROM 
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charges for room, telegram, porter, laundry, restaurant, and valet 
Charge vouchers are shown in Illustration 41, for telegram and 
laundry; other charge vouchers are of a similar nature. 



lllublirntion Quust card or fltatonirrit i>ropttr«'d on uccounting' n’luchino with caah 

register baae. 


When Mr. Price paid his bill of $14.90, a credit posting was 
entered in the column designed for this purpose on both .statement and 
ledger card, Illustrations 38 and 39. This same credit appears on the 
audit tape as may be seen in Illustration 40 opposite Room 202. Upon 
payment of the account the statement is given to the guest, the ledger 
card is placed in the check-out file, and the charge vouchers are 
filed for future reference or analysis. The audit sheet remains in 
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the machine until the night auditor finishes making his report. 
Cashier’s Reports, A Cashier Irisert Key is inserted in a slot 
on the right side of the machine when the cashier goes on duty. 



Illustration S9. Ledg’fir page of guest. This record is prepared at the saiue time as the 

statement. 


Through the use of this key, a symbol is printed on the audit sheet 
which identifies the cashier making the entry. 

At the time the first cashier goes off duty, a sub-total reading 
is taken of Cash, Cigar Stand, Porter, Telegram, and Paid Out. On 
Form A, Illustration 42, the closing cash balances are printed. At the 
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same time these totals are printed on Form A, they are also printed 
on Form B, Illustration 43. The first form is used for the cashier 
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Illuatration 40. Audit tiipei coiifcalnin^ b chi-onoloffical renord of all transactlonB for each 
posting poTiod. Kote tho recenpt of $14,90 show'n In bold facQ, paid by Paul Price on 

ttCQount, 


going off duty, Miss Benson, and the second for the cashier coming 
on duty, Miss Ainslee. 

When the second cashier, Miss Ainslee, goes off duty, closing 
totals are printed on Forna B. The difference between the opening 
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and closing balances being, of course, the amount of cash which 
should be on hand for the various departments obtained during the 
period of duty of Miss Ainslee. Closing balances are again picked 




IHuatration 41 Charge vouchers constitute the original medifr for entering charges oi 
other departments upon cubtomer's statement and ledger page. 


up on a new Form A for the third cashier coming on duty. This 
process is repented eveiw time a new cashier takes over the desk. 
Attention is directed to the fact that Opening and Closing position 
are reversed on Forms A and B, and that all these balances were 
obtained by means of the sido-total key. 

The night auditor checks all charges and credits for all depart- 
ments made during the period under review. In this case, 12:00 
noon to 12:00 midnight. On his report appear the totals of $2,411, 
$47, $55, $10.40, and $85 for room, cigar stand, porter, telegram. 
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and paid out respectively. These are the same totals as are shown 
on Form B. In addition to taking these totals he also posts local 
telephone charges, room charges, proves the balance in the guest's 
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IlluBtration 42. Form A* ehnwintc tbo artivo,! ol casbiei, Mikk Benson, nL 12 ,00 noon, 
and departure nt 0.00, with niachino totalu foi a BiX'hour povlod, 

accounts receivable lodger, and when necessary corrects any errors. 

Illustration 44 shows the form used by the night auditor to 
prepare his report and to clear the machine of all totals. Before 
he can clear the machine, it is necessary to run a trial balance. He 
does this by picking up the present balance of each account, posts 
the local telephone charges and room charges, and extends the 
balance. This balance accumulates in a register. The register is 
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cleared when the total is printed on the night auditor's report, 
Form D, 

Auditor's totals are checked against figures furnished him bv 



llluatrfitjon 43. Form B Bhowing the arrival of second caRluer, Miss Ainslee, at 6.00, and 
departure at 12 :00 midnight, -wUb machine totals for a aix-hotir period. 

each of the various departments, which are called control figures or 
totals. If the work is correct, his total will agree with the control 
totals furnished by each of the various departments. 

The head auditor controls, by a key, the register which accumu- 
lates all cash received and which is called the Auditor’s Cash Total. 
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Consequently, he has control over the cash reported by the night 
auditor. 

At the close of the night audit, the audit sheet, Illustration 40, 





After clerrinq machine as adovc see that the following are done (Check each as doneI 
Date wheels are changed 3 Item counters are set at zero 

Rows Z AND 3 are cleared on new audit strip 4 Lower lock op row t is locked 

(I C register all keys to show ZEROt S THERE IS SUFFICIENT AUDIT STRIP 


IllUBtriitioD 44. Night aiiilitoT'R roport ahowuig machhio IuIiUb. 


is removed, dated, and filed for future reference. Attention is di- 
rected to the fact that this audit sheet furnishes the management 
with a printed transcript of the twelve hours’ business in chronologi- 
cal order. Should a ledger card be lost, it is possible to trace the 
particular card to the audit sheet and determine the amount due at 
the time the last posting was made. 
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PART III 


FILING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 

It is axiomatic that a filing system (whether it be maintained 
in the central office or in the separate department) is worth while only 
when the letter, invoice, card, or other piece of copy which is being 
filed, can be found without any delay at the time it is desired, 
Needed information must be available at all times. 

For a filing system to function efficiently, the following two things 
are necessary : (1) an efficient personnel to file the records; and (2) 
adequate and modern filing equipment. 

The implications of the second point arc that the filing equipment 
should be of such a type as to protect the records against loss or 
damage from fire, flood, or other contingency, and, at the same time, 
be the best possible type of equipment for the work to be filed, 

To care for the files efficiently, it is assumed that the employees 
are thoroughly familiar with the records to be filed, and that they 
have a sound knowledge of the basic methods of filing which are in 
use. A review of the latter is presented below. 

The five general accepted methods of filing are; (1) chrono- 
logical; (2) alphabetical; (3) subject; (4) numerical; and (5) geo- 
graphical. 

Chronological Filing. The chief advantage to be gained by this 
method of filing (that is, by date) is simplicity. This method is 
generally followed in filing bills, daily or weekly reports, and other 
similar records where the date is of primary importance. 

The chief disadvantage of the method is in the fact that the piece 
of copy may not be brought to the attention of the interested party 
until the date under which it is filed. With invoices this is important 
inasmuch as a firm wishing to take advantage of a cash discount for 
payment within a ten-day period must have the bill brought to the 
attention of the treasurer before the due date. 

To provide for bringing the fact that the bill is due and payable, 
two general methods are in use. 

Under the first method, a duplicate invoice is made and filed 
(in the same file) several days in advance of the due date. This 
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brings the invoice to the filing clerk’s attention in sufficient time to 
remove it from the file and send it to the party making the disburse- 
ment. For example, a bill due the 10th of the month would be filed 
under this date, but a duplicate of the invoice would he filed under 
the 7th. The latter being removed on this date reaches the disbursing 
office in sufficient time to take advantage of a cash discount for pay- 
ment within a ten-day period. 

Under the second method, a card index file is used to bring tin- 
matter up in time for action to be taken. This is a separate file from 
the one in which the invoice is filed by date, and is known as a tickler 
file. In it are filed reminders of what matters are to be handled each 
day. To indicate that an invoice is due for payment if the discount 
is to he taken, a notation to the effect is typed or written on a card, 
and the latter filed according to the time when this should be brought 
to the attention of the interested party. The card would be cross- 
referenced in order to show where the original invoice might be found. 

Alphabetical Filing. The title explains this method of filing. The 
equipment necessary is a drawer containing file guides from A to Z, 
with subdivisions for each letter if numerous media are to be filed, as 
shown in Illustration 45. This system of filing functions best where 
the surname is the basis for classification, such as in the filing of cor- 
respondence. 

In small concerns where the volume of correspondence is not 
heavy, this method of filing works well; in large concerns where the 
volume is heavy, the chief disadvantage arises from the fact that so 
many pieces are filed in a single drawer under many subdivisions of 
the different letters that the files become cumbersome, and conse- 
quently it requires time to locate a particular folder of correspond- 
ence. For example, if a drawer contains a hundred folders with the 
name Brown, each a different individual, it requires time to locate 
the folder containing the correspondence of G. A. Brown. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these weaknesses, the method is a 
common one, and hence the rules necessary to make such a system 
function with ease are to be enumerated at this time, They are as 
follows: 

1. Surnames should be used as a basis for filing, except when a 
given object or institution is known by its full title, as for 
example, Laura Falk Foundation, nr Ida Noyes Hall, 
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So 


These would be filed under the letters L and I, respectively. 
Names such as Smith, or Jones, are filed with the surname as 
a basis, with the given name determining the order, thus; 
Smith, Adam C. 

Smith, Arthur 
Smith, Bernard M. 

Smith, Boris 



2. The second, third, or as many letters as are necessary should 
be used to arrange- the names in the proper alphabetical 
order. If, for example, two names have the first two letters 
the same, the third letter in either of them should indicate 
the order of filing. This is shown below: 

Aabbott 

Aagard 

Aaron 

Abel 

Abner 
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3. Where single letters are used with a word or words to con- 
stitute a complete name, the letters should be treated as a 
part of the name, and filed accordingly, thus: 

A. A. A, Team 
A. B. A, Group 
A. B. C. Manufacturers 
A. C. E. Printers 

4. When individuals have titles attached to their names, such 
as Dr., C. P. A., and Ph.D., these titles .should determine the 
order of filing when the names of the persons are the same. 
An example is given below; 

Brown, James 
Brown, James, C. P. A. 

Brown, James, Ph.D. 

5. Names such as MacDonald, McMahan, LaPointc, should be 
filed as though the prefix con.stitutod a part of the surname, 
thus: 

MacDonald, Rosemary 
McDougall, Micliacl 
McDoughei'ly, Patrick 
McMackin, .John 
McMahan, Joseph 
McMahill, Helene 

6. When a list of names are the same but some are accompanied 
with initials and others with the given name, those with the 
initials are filed first. This may be seen in the following 
example; 

Brown, A. M. 

Brown, A. P. 

Brown, A. R. 

Brown, Andrea 
Brown, Andrew 
Brown, B. S. 

Brown, B. T. 

Brown, B. W. 

Brown, Beatrice 
Brown, Bernard 

7. When the names of institutions or organizations are filed 
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along with the names of persons, they should be filed as 
though they were the names of individuals. The correct 
procedure is shown below; 

Jones, Adam A. 

Jones Corporation, The 
Jones Hotel, The 
Jones, Millard F. 

Jones, Morton 

8. The symbol used for “and,” namely prepositions, and 
conjunctions do not affect the filing order of names. 

9. When a business concern uses initials as a part of its name, 
under directory order, this name should head the list be- 
ginning with that particular letter as may be seen in the 
illustration below: 

A. B. Company 
Aaron Burr 
Abbott Company 

10. In the file folder, the most recent piece of copy or correspond- 
ence should be on top. In Bimm & Co.’s folder, for example, 
the letter received today would be filed on top of the one 
received two days ago. Tlie letter received the previous week 
would he back of the letter received two days ago. 

Subject Filing. When this method of filing is in use, all pieces 
of copy are filed according to the subject indicated on the copy. Ar- 
rangement of the pieces filed may be according to an alphabetical 
division, or according to the Dewey decimal system. If the first is 
used, subjects beginning with T are filed under this letter, as for ex- 
ample, Tickets, Ties, and Timekeeping, as may be seen in Illustra- 
tion 46. 

If the Dewey decimal system is used, all human thought and 
knowledge is divided into ten major classifications. Each classifi- 
cation is given a certain number which remains unchanged for all 
time. Each of the major classifications may be broken down into ten 
sub-groups, and each of these sub-groups may in turn be broken down 
into ten smaller groups. For instance, 500-599 is the major classifi.ca- 
tion for science, 510 for mathematics, 520 for astronomy, 530 for 
physics, 540 for chemistry, and so on. 
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A street railway might make use of this method of filing in the 
following manner; 

500-599 — Transportation 

500-509 — street cars 

510-519 — bus lines 

520-529 — improvements 

630-539 — complaints from passengers 

540-54:9 — service department 



The subject method of filing can be used to best advantage by 
street railways, contractors, auto clubs, trade associations, employ- 
ment agencies, medical societies, and by any other type of organiza- 
tion or business which can classify its correspondence into well- 
defined categories. When this method is followed, it is important that 
the topic headings, with sub-headings, be chosen with care. Topic 
headings must be logical headings, otherwise there will be confusion 
in filing. Cross-references are necessary inasmuch as some cor- 
respondence may relate to more than one subject. 
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If subjeot filing is in use in the central office, the office manager 
will assign his experienced help to keep these files. 

Numerical Filing. Sometimes it is advantageous for an organiza- 
tion, such as a real estate agency, to have its correspondence filed 
under two headings; first, under the name of the correspondent and 
second, under the subject to which the letter pertains. Instead of 
using cross-reference tabs which would become too numerous and 
thus make the file cumbersome to handle, the filing clerk places the 
letters in a numbered folder. This number is then typed, or written, 
on two cards which are filed alphabetically in a card index under the 
name of the correspondent and also under the subject matter to which 
the letter pertains. Each card contains a cross-reference to the 
other. 

An example will make this clear. Assume that the number of the 
folder is 86 and that the real estate agency receives a letter from 
Marie A. Thiel regarding the sale of an apartment house. The letter 
is placed in the folder a 2 id the latter filed in the proper place for 
No. 86. Two index cards are now marked 86. On one is written 
Thiel, Marie A., with a cross-reference to Apartments, sate of. The 
other index card will have Apartments, sale of, written on it with a 
cross-reference to Thiel, Marie A. The first card is filed under T; 
the second under A. During the entire period covering the transac- 
tion, file No, 86 is reserved for Thiel, Marie A., and Apartments, 
sale of. 

While the preparation of two cards requires an extra step in the 
filing routine to say nothing of having to refer to the file before 
locating the folder, the fact that the method is conducive to quickness 
and ease in finding material more than offsets these additional pro- 
cedures. 

Geographic Filing. Under the geographic method, the territorial 
unit is the basis for filing. Such geographical divisions as the state, 
county, city, or salesmen’s territory are usually chosen. The one 
that is selected will depend upon whatever the company considers 
a satisfactory filing unit. Once the territorial unit is selected, pieces 
of copy are filed alphabetically thereunder, as indicated by Illustra- 
tion 47. 

Mail-order houses, publishing concerns, and insurance companies 
use this method to a large extent. If a mail-order house desires to 
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circularize its customers in the state of Illinois, for example, it may 
readily secure a mailing list from the geographical file for this par- 
ticular state. 

One of the disadvantages of using the geographic method of filing 
arises when correspondence is received from the same person from 
two diffcroiit places To file each piece under different places violates 
the principle that all pieces of copy should be kept in the same folder, 



and yet a failure to do so may result in confusion in handling cor- 
respondence. 

FILING EQUIPMENT 

Steel Cabinets. Although there are various types of filing equip- 
ment in use today, the steel cabinet is undoubtedly the most logical 
equipment to use. It provides a maximum of safety against fire or 
other contingency, and is the ultimate in strength and durability. 
To meet the requirements of various types of business, steel cabinets 
may be purchased in a variety of sizes. The standard size, however, 
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is about 51 inches in height, each of its four drawers providing ap- 
proximately 28 indies of filing capacity measuring fiom front to 
back as may be seen in Illustration 48. 

Filing cabinets, as a rule, are constructed as units. That is, each 
cabinet is a separate unit, but it may be placed along with others to 
form a battery, as seen in Illustration 49. The advantage of cabinets 



lUustration 4B. Filing unit with iour-drawer 
construction. 


of this type is that unlimited expansion is possible simply by adding 
more units. Furthermore, uniformity is maintained thus making for 
an attractive filing section. Four drawer filing equipnaent is popular 
among various business houses. Aside from mercantile and manu- 
facturing establishments, it is used by banks, investment houses, 
trust companies, insurance companies, and by city, state, and Federal 
governmental departments. All of these types of business institutions 
(including the governmental units for the sake of argument) are large 
users of filing equipment since the nature of their transactions re- 
quires multitudinous correspondence* 
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In addition to four-drawer filing cabinets, five-drawer ones may 
now be obtained. Originally there was some skepticism about their 
practicality because of the fact that they had to be built several inches 
higher, and the drawers had to be reduced somewhat in size. Today, 
however, these cabinets are being well received inasmuch as they 
provide 25 per cent greater filing space, and yet require no greater 
floor area than the four-drawer cabinet. 



Illustvntion 4.9. File* cfihinetfl m the Rection of a cential 

olhcfi. ICach cabinet Is n se 7 )AiAle unit winch when jilacsd alonp 
with other units Conn u battery 


In some concerns need arises for two- and three-drawer cabinets. 
These, of course, arc not economical for handling a largo volume of 
routine correspondence, but they are useful in filing special pam- 
phlets, and business or legal documents. Cabinets of this type are 
frequently used by executives for filing material of a personal and 
confidential nature. Since the two-drawer cabinet is of a height 
about the same as that of a desk, the top of it may be used to place a 
receptacle for in -coming and out-going mail. The three-drawer, 
being of counter height, may be used as a counter over which custom- 
ers are served, or as a writing desk when papers are abstracted from 
the file for brief notations. 

Lighting. After the most suitable type of filing equipment has 
been selected, bearing in mind the type of construction, the floor 
space available, the use to which it will be put, and the size and im- 
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portance of the record to be filed, consideration must be given to loca- 
tion. Sufficient light must be available, and the files must be acces- 
sible to those who make the most use of the material contained in 
them. As previously stated, the question which must be decided in 
each individual case la whether it is more advantageous to have all 
the files located in the central office, or to have only a part of them 
there, with the balance of them located in the various departments 

Inactive Material. Material m folders in the files which has be- 
come inactive should be either transferred to an inactive file or de- 
stroyed. Definite policies as to what material is inactive must be 
laid dow'n by the management of the business, as the office manager 
cannot be expected to be responsible for transference and destruction 
of material other than that of the most routine character. 

To work out a basis or policy regarding transference and destruc- 
tion of media in the files, all material may be classified as follows 
(1) records which relate to the organization, management, and 
chartering (if a corporation) of the company; (2) periodic reports 
relating to the status and operating condition of the company; and 
(3) records which are of a routine nature. 

The first include organization charts, organization manuals, 
minutes of directors meetings, the charter issued by the state, and 
others of a similar type. These should nev'er be destroyed. 

The second include balance sheets, profit and loss statements, in- 
come tax reports, social security tax reports, undistributed profit ta\ 
reports, and many others of a similar nature. Records of this kind 
constitute a “history” of the business in many respects and while 
they need not be maintained indefinitely in the active files, trans- 
ference to inactive files where they remain as long as the business 
continues is a proper procedure. 

Material found in the third category is that of a routine nature. 
The office manager should see that it is transferred from active files to 
inactive files just as soon as it has served its purpose. From the 
inactive file, it may be taken later to the incinerator and destroyed. 
The time it should be kept, however, may depend upon the legal 
necessity for retaining records for a certain period of time. In the 
case of receipted invoices, the Statute of Limitations may be the 
criterion. This Statute sets the time within which suits must be 
brought to collect on an open account receivable. It varies according 
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to the different states but if no suit has been brought within the time 
limit prescribed it is safe to destroy the receipted bills. 

Files containing correspondence may be destroyed periodically, 
say at the end of each fiscal year, providing no need arises for keep- 
ing the oorresix)ndence. 

Inactive files need not be maintained in the central office if cen- 
tralized filing prevails nor in the various departments if decentralized 
filing is in vogue. Space may be rented in a public warehouse at a cost 
less than that which may have to be paid for office space. On the other 
hand, there is usually a certain amount of undesirable floor space 
in every office which may be utilized for the inactive files. The type 
of cabinets used for this purpose need not be of the more expensive 
steel kind. Out-modeled cabinets of wooden construction can often 
be used for this purpose, or in lieu of these, heavy pressed board 
filing drawers serve the purpose quite satisfactorily in many cases. 
Attention is directed to the fact, however, that although the equip- 
ment used for storage of inactive material need not be of an expensive 
nature it should be of sufficiently sound construction to protect the 
material stored against dust, vermin, and deterioration through 
atmospheric conditions. 

VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 

Features of Visible Equipment. Inasmuch as visible filing equip- 
ment differs from standard filing equipment, it is discussed in a 



Dliiatrution 60. Visible iiHiig enbinoi, ahowiuff flrawer 
containing cards. Note how the CArda turn back thus 
enabling all data on doeirod card lo be road. 
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15 inches in width. They arc made to conform to the requirements 
of the user, both sides being visible and used. When turned back, 
they fall of their own weight, making it possible to turn them with 
one hand, thus freeing the other hand for the handling of media which 
is being compared with the card. The number of trays in each 
cabinet ranges from 6 to 20 as a rule. A large cabinet with a depth 



Illtistiation 53 V'tsllile iccoids on a lovolvmp: 
ntiind onahlc Uio flio eloik to acli^ct (lata 
qtiiclcly und easily. 


of 24 inches will hold as many as 1,900 cards. Any number of cabinets 
may be placed side-by-side to form a battery as shown in Illustra- 
tion 61. 

Another type of visible equipment is the revolving stand. This 
type of equipment holds the cards in a manner similar to that of the 
tray cabinet, except that the cards are on both sides of a slide. As 
the name implies, the slides are hung on stands and so fastened that 
they may be turned to facilitate reference and entering data thereon. 
Slides are indexed in order to speed up reference to them. The re- 
volving stand, Illustration 52, is indispensable to concerns or organi- 
zations which make many references to their records, and where speed 
in finding necessary information is essential. Equipment of this type 
is often found in use by information departments of telephone com- 
panies, credit departments of retail stores, and by banks which use it 
for signature cards necessary in verifying signatures on checks 
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Although there are standard types of visible record systems, it is 
usually advisable for the user to have a manufacturer of this equip- 
ment design and install a system which meets the exact requirements 
of the business. 

Some of the special applications to which visible equipment may 
be put are as follows; 

1. To signal limits of credit to customers, and to show whether accounts 
aie up-to-date or past due. 

2 To signal minimum, maidmum, and ordering points for mventories; 
and to show the names and addresses of sellers, and their quotations. 

3. To provide information about employees relating to training, experi- 
ence, departments worked in, and other pertinent data. 

4. To show membeiships in clubs, or other organizations, the contribu- 
tions made by the various members, and other data. 

5. To signal due dates, payments of notes, and collections of interest on 
loans made by loan companies and banks 

6. To signal the kind of progress salesmen are making with the various 
lines of merchandise being sold. 
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PART IV 


DUPLICATING METHODS AND MACHINES 

Place of Duplicating Equipment. For duplicating machines or 
equipment to find a place in a business oiganization, it must be 
shown that they save time, money, or piovide greater accuracy. Any 
one or all of these factors may be present. 

Time. Time is saved because it is possible to duplicate faster 
than it is to make original copies. This may be true even though the 
number of copies required may not exceed a dozen. The reason for 
the economy in time is found in the fact that the method of prepar- 
ing the original copy from winch duplication takes place is simple 
Fuithermore, time required to set up tlie duplicator for duplication 
is usually commensurate with the number of copies required. Foi 
only a few copies, a simple piocess is available and the time required 
to duplicate a dozen or more copies is short. For 100 to 1000 copies 
the time required to prepare the equipment is, perhaps, slightly 
longer, but the speed of turning out the copies more than compen- 
sates for this. If 2,000 to 5,000 copies are wanted, the time to pre- 
pare the copy and set the machine is, of course, proportionately 
longer, but the printing takes place at a rapid rate, again compensat- 
ing for time required to prepare the machine. 

Saving. Duplicated forms as compared with printed forms may 
bring about a saving for several reasons In the first place, to secure 
low prices for printed forms it is necessary to buy in quantity, since 
much of the cost of printing is m what is known as the mahe-ready. 
This involves the setting of type, locking it in forms, and putting 
the forms on the presses. The process, in general, is long and in- 
volved, as compared to most duplicating processes. 

Since the duplication process is a flexible process, fewer forms 
need be kept on hand, inasmuch as a new run may be made with 
a new original at a cost which is likely to be under the extra expense 
incurred when a large amount of money must be tied up in large 
stocks of printed material. Obsolescence of the latter may also 
occasion loss, all of which may be avoided by duplicating on the 
desired quantity at each run 
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Accuracy. Once a master copy has been approved, duplication 
is the same for each succeeding copy. In the process of preparing 
tlie master copy, errors arc eliminated, and usually there is suiEcient 



Illufltrahuii .'i.'i. Zklulti^niijh uf<0(l for dapJicfitin? loCCcrt;. Ic 
prodimcs from S,000 to 6,000 Bignod letlQi'S per hour, nnd 
18 equipped with ii power dri\e, on automatic friction 
paper feeder, and n sigiinture dovico. 

extra care to insure that correct English and good sciucnec structure 
prevail. 

Type Duplicators. The Multigraph, Illustration 53, employs 
printing fundamentals in duplicating. The three printing elements 
necessary for this type of work are as follows; (1) the type, em- 
bossed strip, or plate by which the printing is done; (2) the various 
bases which hold the type, strips or plates; and (3) the ribbons or 
inked rollers which produce the inked impression. 
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Illustration 54 pictures some of the different kinds of type 
which may be used in this duplicating method. The ■■loose" type Is 
of an alloy composition ; printer’s type which also may be u-sed is the 
same as that found in any print shop with the exception that it is 
shorter. “Loose” tj’’pe conies in metal tubes which hold on an aver- 
age 100 characters each. The type may be loaded directly from 



tUuatration 54. minting elementB used on the duplicating macliiue — the Miiltigrnph 
Loose type, dluniinum strlpa of type, line-cast slugs anti an electrotype printing plato 
are shoirn in this illusti Qtion. 


these tubes into typesetters, Illustration 55. The latter liold the 
type and facilitate its composition for printing and its distribution 
after the printing has been done as shown in Illustration 56. 

Embossed strips, Illustration 67, may also he used for printing 
instead of type. These are made on a special machine which em- 
bosses the letters on a continuous roll of aluminum tape. 

Printing plates or ouiwed electrotype plates, -which may be 
mounted on the priirting base, save time in that composition of type 
and distribution of it after use are eliminated. Furthermore, when 
the plates are used, it is possible to incorporate illustrations along 
with the regular type matter. 
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Bases whjoh hold the type, embossed strips, or plates are of 
vanous kmd.s, depending upon the need These may be seen in 
Illustiation 68 The standard base has horizontal channels into 



IllufaUiition 56 TyiJG foi tho julo fcJie 

typesetter, "by tlio use of tho combmution composing dihlributing 
fork nftoi it haa aeivad its purpuse 


which the type may be inserted or to which the electrotype plates 
may be fastened 

Ribbons through which type impressions aie made are designed 
to accomplish the following. (1) uniformly deal impiessions horn 
all parts of the printing aiea , (2) to pcimit replacement of ink to all 
parts of the iibbon immediately after the printing impression is 
made, and (3) to withstand seveie usage 

When ink is used instead of ribbons, the printing process takes 
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place by inking rollers. One method is to ink the upper roller by 
hand, and this in turn inks the lower rnller which distributes the ink 
ovei the type. Other inking mechanisms, more or less automatic 
in nature, utilize as many as eleven rollers. 

Various Models of Printing Duplicators. There are variau.s 
models of printing duplicators available. The hand-operated 
model, as shown in Illustration 69, is used when a limited quantity of 
copies are desired. The duplicating is in typewriter form only. Paper 



IlluHti'jition 60. HfiTicl'Opejnteil Multigrapli which prints tvpe* 
writer charncters, reproducing us many as 2.000 letters per houT. 


is fed manually and the size of sheets may run as large as 9 x 15, 
The printing area is 71/2 inches when a ribbon is used and 8 inches 
when the printing is done with ink. The lengtli of the printing page 
is 131/2 inches in either case. 

The hand-operated model serves as a base to which other 
mechanical units and attachments may be added in order to obtain 
various models of the duplicator needed for different purposes. The 
Multigraph model, shown in Illustration 53, consists of the basic 
hand-operated model with a motor added to make it a power-driven 
machine. A friction paper feeder moves the sheets into printing 
position. A signature attachment signs the letters as they are 
duplicated, but in a different color of ink. 

Speoiflo applications of the Multigraph process of duplication 
may be found in almost all departments within an organization. 

For example, the production department duplicates, by means 
of the process described, such foims as: specifications, time cards. 
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inspection slips, instructions to workers and foremen, material 
requisitions, and packing tickets. 

Examples of its use in the sales department may be found in the 
preparation of typed bulletins or letters, announcements, price lists, 
price change sheets, house organs, and other promotional data. 

The accounting department may find a need for this type of 
duplication in making up such forms as: stock sheets, order blanks 
inventory sheets, vouchers, and ledger pages. 

Included in the specific pieces of printed matter prepared by 
the Multigrapli process are the following: letterheads, envelopes, 
booklets, folders, blotters, inserts, bags, wrappers, sample swatches, 
and novelties. 

Examples of work done upon the Multigraph are shown in 
Illustration 60. 

Stencil Duplicators. The mimeograph employs a stencil in the 
duplication process. The three printing elements necessary for this 
type of duplicating are; (1) a stencil sheet; (2) a base or drum to 
which the stencil is attached; and (3) an inked pad to provide the 
ink with which to make the impression. 

The stencil is cut on the typewriter. This is done by throwing 
the stencil lever on the typewriter into position thus preventing the 
ribbon from making contact with the typewiiter key. Consequently, 
ivhen the key strikes the stencil a character is cut. Ink flowing 
through this cut portion makes an impression on the sheet. 

The stencil is wrapped around tlie drum to which is attached a 
pad. Ink is fed through the pad from an ink chamber within the 
drum. 

Illustration 61 pictures a mimeograph. This machine feeds the 
paper automatically, permits of various siiecds (50 to 150 sheets 
per minute) and controls the number of copies to be duplicated by 
means of a control recorder. The latter is set for the desired num- 
ber, and when this total is reached a bell rings and the machine feed 
stops. 

Applications. Anything which can be written on the typewriter 
can be duplicated by means of a stencil and the machine. Or, by 
using a stylus to cut the stencil sheet, it is possible to make drawings 
thereon through which the ink will flow. The latter are frequently 
used in combination with typed material. 
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TUwstration 60. Samples of work which may "be doae on the 
MultiKi'aph. 
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Gelatin Duplicators. The elements of duplication by means of 
gelatin arc two; (1) copy prepared by use of special inks, ribbons, or 
pencils which are indelible in character, and (2) a gelatin bed, 
The master sheet is typed, written, printed, or drawn. It is then 
placed on the gelatin bed where the natural copies of this substance 
dissolve the special inks on the master copy and absorb it. The length 
of time required for this operation is short, — one or two minutes. The 


IlluBtration 61 . A current model of the mimoograph. The mnclnno is electrically 
operated. Note the tendency to streamlining oven in the design of ofTiee efiuipinent 

more ink absorbed the heavier the impression will be on the duplicated 
copic,s and the greater the number which can bo prepared. 

Special duplicating inks in color arc available, but blue or red 
are favorite colors. Black or dark colored inks are not satisfactory 
for making master copies. 

Duplication by means of the gelatin method is often resorted to 
when a limited number of copies are needed without delay, The 
number of legible copies that may be made from the master copy 
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vanes, but legibility is influenced by the heaviness of the impression 
taken by the gelatin, and the care with whicli the master copy is 
transferred to the gelatin bed. 

One type of gelatin duplicator utilizes rolls made from a gelatin 
composition. A sliding carnage moves back and fortli on the portion 



Illustration 62 Gelatin tvpe dnjilicntoi called the Ditto It 
utilizes gelatin rolls, find bheets of paper nre fed auto 
aiatically into the Tiiachmc. The machine is p<iv.er opernted 


of the roll that is stretched across the bed of the stand As it does 
so, it feeds a sheet of paper which contacts the impression on that 
portion of the roll which is flat. When the carriage is returned, the 
copy is pulled away from the impression made, and ready to be laid 
aside momentarily to dry. 

An electric model of this same type of gelatin duplicator is 
shown in Illustration 62. Instead of pushing the carriage back and 
forth on this model, pressure on the pedal causes a cylinder to revolve, 
thus printing the sheet in contact with the master copy. After copies 
have been made, the roll is moved forward leaving a clean portion for 
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the next master copy. The ink remaining at the place of the old copy 
sinks into the gelatin and by the time this portion of the roll again 
comes up for use the surface is satisfactory for another inking from 
the master copy. 

Duplication by means of the gelatin method and by the machines 
illustrated is not confined to any particular kind of record or report. 
The process has been used to illustrate salesmen’s bulletins, to make 
extra copies of letters, to prepare maps and charts, price lists, ruled 



Illustrntion 63, The Fanfold is used to duplicute fonviB (especially 
customers' orders) by use of an ordinary typewriter ,to which a stand 
containing forms, interleaved with carbon paper, ib attached. 


forms, drawings and grajihs, advertising layouts and many other 
kinds of copy. In instances where the copy required is not to be 
of a permanent nature, and does not have to bo used to impress those 
who receive it, the gelatin method offers a low cost method of duplica- 
tion. 

Fanfold Duplicator. The Fanfold, Illustration 63, is used 
primarily to write duplicating invoices. Consequently, it may be 
classified as duplicating equipment. Continuous Fanfold forms in 
as many as 500 to 2,000 sets may be run continuously through this 
machine. Through the use of carbon paper, as many as 12 duplicate 
copies of the invoice may be made at one writing. 

Forms run through the machine need not be of the same size. 
If desired, two forips may be carried in the machine at the same time. 

tr.HflPTitiallv the Fanfold duplicator is made up of a typewriter 
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unit with which to describe and price the items billed, along with 
other required data, and an attachment for holding the forms. In 
some instances, the attachment and typewriter are built as one single 
unit; in others, the two elements are separate and the machine may 
be reduced to its typewriter base merely by removing the attach- 
ment. 



Illustration 64. The automatic typewriter duplicates let- 
ters in a equivalent to the original copy by means 
of a cut roll similar tg that used on a player piano. 


Firms which require several copies of a purchase order fre- 
quently make use of the Fanfold. In the meat packing industry, 
orders are written up on the machine as soon as received, six copies 
being prepared. Two copies are sent immediately to the loading 
platform for the release of the merchandise, one copy goes to the 
customer, one to the department which sold the bill of goods, another 
to the accounting department; and if the sale was made through a 
branch house, one copy of the order is sent there. 

As previously stated the duplicated forms going through the ma- 
chine need not all be of the same size. Hence, it is possible, by reduc- 
ing the size of the forms going through the machine, to type 
information on the first copy which is not recorded on the other 
forms. The purpose of this procedure is to provide the necessary 
information needed bv the deoartment or nerson who is to receive 
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the copy of the order but to eliminate it from forms where it is not 
needed or where it might disclose confidential information, such as 
cost price data. 

Automatic Typewriters. The automatic typewriter, Illustra- 
tion 64, is a type of printing duplicator. It duplicates letters on 
the typewriter at a high rate of speed from a master roll. 

The elements necessary for its operation are: (1) a perforating 
machine; (2) a machine roll; and (3) a typing unit. The perforating 
machine, used to prepare tlie roll for the typing unit, has a standard 
typewriter keyboard. As a key is struck on the keyboard, a corre- 
sponding key is actuated which perforates the roll. By means of 
this method, an entire letter is transferred to the machine roll in 
the form of perforations. 

The roll is then bound around a drum or cylinder in the typing 
unit. As it revolves, electrical impulses coming through the perfora- 
tion actuate the corresponding key of the typing unit, thus printing 
the same characters as were originally transcribed. 

Letters produced by this means arc the same in appearance as the 
original. Headings are typed in by the machine operator who is 
usually able to do this work and at the same time look after a 
battery of three machines. 

While the letters produced by this method are about three times 
as fast as can be written by a regular typist, the method is slow and 
costly in comparison to other methods of duplication. 

ADDRESSING MACHINES 

Addressing machines employ printing fundamentals, also, in 
duplicating, since the primary purpose of these machines is to im- 
print information previously recorded on various types of metal 
plates or stencils. 

The elements necessary for the functioning of addressing ma- 
chines employing metal plates arc four, namely; (1) a metal plate 
into which the data to be reproduced ia embosfscd ; (2) a frame to 
hold the plate; (3) a ribbon for the impression; and (4) a machine 
to contact the plate with the paper. 

Metal Plates. Addressing plates are made from either sine, 
metal alloy, or aluminum alloy. The latter has the advantage of 
being durable and light. They are made in a variety of styles. 
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Frame. The metal frames used to hold the plates are designed 
to meet the needs of the user. In one group are found those whicli 
are made of a single piece of metal with a capacity of four to eight 



Illustnition 65. A one*picec AJdressograjih plale with 
index eaid and tub** nt the fop 


lines of matter embossed thereon. The plate and frame in this ease 
are a single unit. 

In the second group the frames are of the card index type. 



Illustration 06 Adflre«5«?oirrnph plate and record card. 
The latter is used to record current data concerning 
the status of the person whose name appears on the 
plate Tabs at the top ore used for filing find select- 
ing. Tlve one nt the right indicates whether the ac- 
count of n ciistotner is active or inactive, depending 
on Its position ns ib pivots 


Metal plates, frames, and index cards are separate units. Frames 
in this group hold several sections of plates thus enabling changes 
in various lines to be made without disturbing the remaining lines 
of embossed material. Index cards printed from the embossed plate 
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are incorporated into this type of frame, thus giving legibility to 
typing units and facilitating file reference for changes and additions 
The third main group of frames include those used to hold 
record cards. This frame is similar to the one used in the index 
group, with the exception that it is larger. Consequently, it holds a 



Illustration fi7. Onbinet foi acldiessing mnchmcr pIntoR Since these plates may be filed 
like corrQBpondeiice, it le easy to remove the desired one when wanted. 


card upon which may be recorded information concerning the use of 
the plate, or the data embossed thereon. 

Illustration 65 shows a one-piece plate; Illustration 66 shows 
a regular card index typing unit. 

Filing. Addressing units (piate, index or record card, and 
frame) are kept available for use in files, similar to those shown in 
Illustration 67. 

The units are classified for use by means of tabs which are locked 
into the frame at the top. These tabs come in numerical, alphabetic, 
colored, and plain styles. By combining the tabs it is possible to 
make multiple classifications of the units. These classifications are 
practically unlimited as to number. 
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Tabs not only enable the units to be classified, but they make 
for quick selection of desired units from the entire group, either by 
sight or by means of the addressing machine. Illustration 68 shows 
various kinds of tabs in use. 

Embossing. Metal plates are embossed on machines having a 
typewriter keyboard, or those having an indicator wheel. The 
latter require that the die be brought into the desired position foi 



IlluBtracion 68 The kinds of tabs illuBtrntcd are Bottom rou /ernovablc label tab, state 
tab, and alphabetical tab. Top row plain tip tabs and color tip tabs, full-faced and 
notched, alphabetical and sumEsrical tabs. 


stamping the letter contained thereon. This operation is done man- 
ually. Machines with typewriter keyboards emboss automatically 
as the keys of the keyboard are struck. The embossing machine 
shown in Illustration 69 has the typewriter keyboard. 

Machines. The machines used to bring the metal plate in contact 
with the ribbon and create an impression upon the form are of three 
basic types, namely: (1) hand models; (2) electric models; and 
(3) automatic models. 

A hand-operated model is shown in Illustration 70. To operate 
this machine, the frame containing the plate is inserted beneath the 
ribbon in the space provided at the front of the machine. The form 
to be stamped is placed in the desired position on top of the ribbon. 
Next, the stamper arm is pulled forward contacting the plate with the 
ribbon and imprinting the data thereon on the form. 
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Electric model addressing machines incorporate the basic fea- 
tures of the hand-operated model. The printing capacity, however, 
consists of file drawers of frames, which are inserted and ejected 
mechanically, and the roller platen is operated by means of an elec- 
tric motor. A machine of this type is shown in Illustration 71. 



V 


IlluHlvivtion Cfl. Dovu’o mllod tlio GiniihoLyiJu It ih ou tUiK iim- 
chine tlmt chin nctorB mo oinbosHod on tho mUlvoanniff nnioliinG 
platCG. Tho latter may hof oiiihoHKod at tho rato of r>0U to 1,000 
por (lay. 

The automatic model addressing machine operates at high 
speeds without interruption. This moans that there is no stopping 
to reload the magazine with the file di'awcrs containing the frames. 
Forms are fed and ejected automatically. 

Mechanical Devices. Various attachments are available for 
performing different operations on the addressing machine. Some 
of these are described below. 

Cut=off Device. The cut-off device prevents a portion of the 
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plate from contacting the ribbon. Hence certain parts of the em- 
bossed data may be eliminated. For example, an Addressograpli 
plate may contain in addition to the name and address of a person a 
salutation such as “Dear Mr. Smith.” When form letters are being 
addressed, this plate provides the inside address and the salutation. 
However, when the envelope is addressed, the salutation is, ob- 
viously, unwanted. The cut-off device prevents the printing of 
the latter. 



IlluHtrfttion 70. Hnnd-opcratcd Addressograph of simple de- 
sign, with ilve figure counter attached. This unit i£ the 
haae for mnny other luodela many of which ere electrically 
operated. 

Selective Devices. As previously stated frames may be selected 
from the file either manually or automatically. If automatic se- 
lection is desired, this may be accomplished by attaching a selector 
bar to the machine. When set to print tabs, every plate that carries 
a tab in a position corresponding to the one in which the pin has been 
inserted in the selector bar will print. IVhen the selector bar is set 
to skip tabs, the mechanical effect is to throw off the printing arm 
and not print the impression. 

Lister. The lister is an attachment which enables the operator 
to run off lists from the addressing plates rather than limiting the 
operation to the stamping of a single form. Listing may take place 
on ruled looseleaf forms, on cards, or on continuous strips or rolls 

of paper. 
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llIuBtfivtion 71. A heavy-daty addressing machine (Addrassograph) used 
for Imud-feeding ot forms of all descriptions. Note how a drawor of Ad- 
dresaograph plates may bo insorted upright in the machine and thus fed 
automatically in accordance with tho wishoB of the operator. 


Duplicators, and Repeaters. Duplicators hold the frame in 
printing position until the impression has been duplicated, whereas 
repeaters hold it in position until as many forms have been printed 
as are desired. 

Other Attachments. Attachments which may be used on an 
addressing machine include the dater, numberer, counter, and locker. 


The lister is used to prepare lists of delinquent accounts from 
files containing the names of customers, especially when the mer- 
chandise was sold on the installment plan; to prepare lists of stock- 
holders entitled to receive dividend checks; and to prepare lists of 
employees on the payroll, as well as for other similar applications 
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The first of these attachments automatically prints the date as the 
impression is made from the plate; the second one numbers each form 
that passes through the machine; the third attachment counts the 
forms run through the machine; and the locker locks the stamper 
arm when the magazine is empty. 

Applications. The addiessmg machine method may be applied 
to the work done in practically all departments of a business. In 
the sales department, it is used to fill in the name, address, and salu- 
tation of letters, to print the name and address on envelopes, and to 
print announcements, bulletins, and price lists. 

In the accountiyig department, it may be used to head up state- 
ments, ledger pages, to imprint inventory cards or forms, and to 
make up time cards. 

In the personnel department, it may be used to print the name, 
address, and other desired information about the worker upon the em- 
ployment records. 

The shipping department may employ addressing machines for 
printing names and addresses on bills of lading, route sheets, labels, 
shipping envelopes, tags, and other necessary forms. 

The collection departmefit frequently makes use of this equip- 
ment to head up bills, collection letters, follow-up letters, premium 
notices, and receipts. 

Advantages of the Method. Since the addressing machine im- 
prints from embossed plates, impressions are always the same. There- 
fore, errors in names and addresses, as well as other necessary data 
on the plate, are impossible. 

The plates are sufficiently durable to afford protection against 
loss of valuable data from wear, water, and in most instances fire. 

The fact that the plates require a single stroke of the stamper 
arm to imprint all data thereon speeds up the preparation of all 
forms. 

Correction or revision of embossed information may be made by 
inserting new sections when plates are of the multiple section type, or 
by embossing over old single section plates. 

Summary. The addressing machine method of duplication re- 
sults in economy in time in preparing forms requiring essentially 
the same identifying data. Given sufficient volume, the method 
lowers costs over hand-written methods. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TYPES OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

adding machines 

FuIUKeyboard. All the adding machines on the market (and 
there are many) are serviceable, and useful in the performance of 
accounting and clerical work. 

The principal difference in the types of adding machines is in 
the keyboard, of which there are the full-keyboard and the ten- 
keyboard. The full-keyboard type uses a separate key in each 
column for the setting-up of a digit in the machine. The number 
of columns varies with the capacity of the machine but each column 
always has keys for digits 1 to 9, but an extra key for the cipher is 
unnecessary. 

Other features of full-keyboard machines include the following: 

1. Numerical order is determined by keyboard colunms, hence it is itn- 
lUaterial which digits are set up m the machine first. 

2. Ciphers and punctuation marks are printed autoinatirally. 

3. Keys depre.ssed are visible until the adding operation reieases them. 
Coaseciuently, errors may be corrected before addins 

4. A number of keys may be dcpiessed at one time. Thus it becomes pos- 
sihlo to depress keys to add. say 124, m a single operation. 

5. Repeat keys enable the operator to add consecutive numbers -without 
having to reset the keyboard each time. 

Ten=Keyboard. The ten-keyboard adding machine, Illustra- 
tion 72, has ten keys containing digits from 1 to 9, and a separate 
key for the cipher. These keys ate used over and over again in 
setting up the required numbers just as is done with the numerical 
and digit keys on a typewriter. Features of these machines include 
the following; 

1. Columnar order and horizontal position of numbers are automatic. 

2. A touch method of operation is possible, since all keys arc so arranged 
that they may be covered with the spread of the hand. 

CALCULATING MACHINES 

While it is possible to add on calculating machines, this type of 
equipment is used primarily for subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. 
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Types of Calculating Ma'chines. There are two major types of 
machines capable of performing the four fundamental authmetical 



Illustiation 7 Ton»lrevboaid addins; intichine Re- 
sults aie shown in Ihe dial immediately above tho 
KcyboatU Tho niaihme is poi table 



IlliiRtration 78 Kov-driven PAlculiitlnc mnchino DepieRsion of 
tho koys automaticaHy actuate the mochnnism The are 

deuiud by vulhng foiward the hand lo>er at the ii/flil of the 
machine 


processes, namely: (1) the key driven, and (2) the motor operated. 
A key-driven model is shown in Illustration 73. To operate the 
machine, the keys are depressed. When this is done, the dials record 
the sum in addition, or the product in multiplication. To divide, 
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the keys are depressed in such a manner as to bring about repeated 
subtraction until the quotient is obtained m the dial 

Since depressing the keys is all that is necessary to perform the 
fundamental arithmetical processes, this type of calculator when in 
the hands of skilled operators can be operated with high speed. 
One of the types of the motor-operated calculating machines 



Illustration 74. Portable rotary type cftlculotine mactiine 'Abich. i8 bemt; operated by a 

secretary 


may be seen in Illustration 74 These machines being of a 
rotary type are simple to operate, and they provide the handling 
of large figuies, and proof of the correctness of the operation upon 
completion of the calculation For example, if the operation is one 
involving multiplication, all three factors used in the process — multi- 
plier, multiplicand, and the product appear on the machine at the 
end of the calculation Verification of these gives absolute proof of 
accuracy. 

Late model calculators have two sets of dials, as shown in 
Illustration 75 In these dials are set up the various figures necessary 
for the calculation, or the dials automatically record figures which 
are the result of the calculating operation. The large dial shows 
the sum if the calculation involves addition, the product if it is 
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multiplication, and the dividend or remainder if it is division, and 
the minuend if it is subtraction. 

The small dial shows the multiplier in multiplication, or the 
quotient if the operation involves division. 



Illustration 76. Oftleulntinu machine with two visible dials. 

This iimciiiDS adds, subtracts, divides, and multiplies. It is 
power-driven. 

AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 

Autographic registers are used to record transactions where each 
of the parties involved is entitled to a copy relating to it. The ma- 
chines are portable and easily moved to any location within the busi- 
ness or office. 

Their use is varied but they work advantageously in situa- 
tions where sales arc recorded, or where money is being received on 
account. For example, garages often use this type of device for 
recording the sales of labor or parts in the service division. Install- 
ment houses find the registers convenient for recording receipts of 
cash on account, especially when the customer varies the amount of 
his payment from time to time. 

Most of these registers produce throe copies; the original which 
is retained by the firm for use in the accounting department, the 
duplicate which is kept in the department creating the media, and 
the triplicate which is given to the customer. 

Types. There are three main types of autographic registers, 
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namely: (1) recorder type; (2) manifolding type; and (3i summary 
record type. 

Recorder Type. The recorder ty^pe of register shown in Illustra- 
tion 78 always locks one copy of the original record in the machine, 
and it can be obtained only by the person having the proper key. 
The purpose of this, of course, is to provide against destruction or 
alteration of the record. Fonns used in this kind of register are either 
of the roll type or flat type. In the first type, copies retained in the 



lUustrntlon 76. The recorder type autographic register lochs a duplicate coio of the 
form in the machine. Forms ased are 0 / the folding tjpe. 


register are wound around a spool or are cut off, filing each form in 
the latter case in numei'ical order. In the flat type the forms file 
themselves flat in numerical order. 

Forms in the registers, regardless as to type, are fed across the 
w'l'iting surface into proper position for recording data relating to 
the transaction. In the recorder type, a motor or crank, however, is 
used to bring the complete form into position. 

Manifolding Type. In the manifolding type, Illustration 77, 
forms are not retained in the machine. Hence the copies may be 
pulled into position by the ejection of those used for the previous 
transaction. 

Summary Record Type. A summary record of all transactions 
written on the forms is retained in a locked compartment of this 
machine. As the forms move through the machine, a portion of the 
data recorded thereon is duplicated on the summary roll, as for ex- 
ample, the description of the transaction along with the amount. At 
the end of the day this summary roll gives a complete history’ of all 
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transactions performed — but it is in brief form which is easy to use 
in auditing the complete records. 

Advantages of Autographic Registers. Autographic registers pro- 
duce, by means of carbons, legible copies of business transactions. 
All data on the copies are aligned with that of the original form 



Illustration 77. Tho manifoldlnc typo uutoeraphio rojciater 
containH rolls from which tho original and dnpUcato coplOB 
of Invoices arc prepared. 


making comparison easy but alteration difficult. In the looked type 
of register, assurance against alteration or destruction is positive 
since no one but the properly authorized person has access to the 
locked-in forms. Forms used are inexpensive, standard in size, and 
may be altered from time to time to meet new conditions within the 
business without incurring very much expense. The cost of the 
equipment when compared to other types of recording devices is 
negligible. 
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